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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

Sn      ll  if      f     Tt'"^  ^"'  °f   *«  nineteenth 
centurJ^    It  m  prefaced  by  an  introduction,  in  which 

and  w.eely   no  atten.pt  i,  „.ade  to  expound  the  finer 

wer  n^olr'^-  ^™''  '"''^  ">'"-■ -en  if  they 
were  not  obscure  in  more  regards  than  one,  are  vainlv 
set  before  the  young,  whose  relish  for  poet^  is  dTto 
fee hng_wh.ch,  it  is  hoped,  will  refine  itielf  Tnt^  to"^ 
and  not  U>  mtellectual  criticism.  At  the  same  ti.^  1l~ 
Introduction  pomts  out  the  characteristics  of  tir^^te 

herarself^ht  ^f"  ''^^"'  ^™°  Bpecimel,Tnd 

intended  to  explain  Cords,  ph  JsTnd  j;tioTs':hrch 
wouH  without  «>mment,  fail  tc.  be  understood  by  some 
of  the  learners  for  whom  the  book  has  been  compM 
It  .s  not  easy  to  discern  the  line  which  separaCw^t 
IS  obvious  from  what  is  not   and  T  fi,«       1 
~ssa.^  here  and  ther^tlouMtTemem^E 
that  they  are  written  for  young  persons  and  t^.r^h 
-t^poorly  informed   yoj;th  fas^  toltl^ril^ 

A  few  words  to  the  teacher  who  uses  th,«  r^u 
seem  not  out  of  place.    Aiid,  fli.t  V!^,  fj  ^^^^ 
many  ot  the  extracts  will  be  the  more  clearly  seen  bv 

"■o^r^phj .     The  question  whether  a  poet  is  the  outome 
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of  his  age  or  not  is  both  debatable  and  perennial ;  yet 
on  turning  to  fact  the  discoveiy  is  soon  inade  that  the 
great  majority  of  writers  are  moulded  by  their  environ- 
ment, and  reflect  it  in  varying  intensity  according 
to  circumstances.  The  age  and  the  poet  generally 
display  action  and  reaction.  To  understand  the  English 
Republican  poetry  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
some  knowledge  of  the  French  Revolution  is  necessary, 
and  that  is  precisely  wh&t  a  teacher  should  supply  with 
the  poems  that  celebrate  republicanism.  Again,  various 
sets  of  excellent  little  biographies  of  our  leading  poets 
have  been  published ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the-"Engli.sh  Men  of  Letters "  series.  The  volumes  of 
that  issue,  and  of*  similar  issues,  which  treat  of  the 
poets  included  in  Poems  of  the  Romantic  Revival 
ought  to  be  accessible  to  every  teacher. 

While  the  Editor  is  to  be  commended  for  not 
bewildering  those  for  whom  this  book  is  intended  by 
plunging  into  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  poetry, 
there  are  certain  things  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  mere 
facts  of  history  and  biography  that  the  teacher  who 
reads  thoughtfully  can  discern.  If,  for  instance,  a  short 
piece  of  reflective  poetry  is  taken,  the  leading  idea,  the 
'     a  perhaps  that  caused  its  creation,  will  generally  be 

ad  expressed  more  or  less  pointedly  in  it.     Thorough 
familiarity  with  the  poem  is,  of  course,  necessary  before 
the  keystone  of  the  poetic  arch  can  be  pointed  out.     If 
Tennyson's  poem,  entitled  Break,  Break,  Break  (p.  195), . 
is  chosen,  the  keystone  is  found  in  the  words  of  grief : 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still, 

from  which  the  piece  is  evolved  through  contrast*  in 


PREFATORY   KOTB 

which  we  Iienr  the  unceasiiu'  voice  of  H..  /u      . 

breaX.  break)  „„,  tHe  ioyo^^-^ZoUi^^  ^J^^t 

one  „f  them  expanded,  and  the  whole  effort  lie.  b^C' 
"»■    Or  agam,  to  take  the  song  in  The  Prinee^  (p.  196™ 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  «-alN, 
the  dominant  thought  i,  brought  out  in  the  linen: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  erer  and  for  ever   ' 

^n  I'^f  r/lr  '"^'°".°'  "•»  P-"'  ''^••"  "t^nd, 
the  Hue  """^  ■"°^^'  ■"  *'•   <'-^>-"l  (P-  191). 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will, 
mirrors  the  easence  of  the  piece. 

It  n^ybe  said  that  the  treatment  just  indicated   i» 
Which.  generaU,sAtn::wCt::Tstint"^^ 

pupiis'witiju tZ  of  go1„:t't:ar«'  ^r  '^'i  ""^ 

»■«,<  »'»«<«  exhibits  a  series  of  images  and  frol  th 
.mpressiveness  much  of  its  force  isTrivtd    ^e 
quality  resides  in  his  (Uud  and  slvU.Tr  " 

xriih  n««*:     •  i^/tyiar/c.    In  connection 

w,th  poet,c  ,magery,  as  seen  in  Shelley,  I  may  qu^ 
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what  I  have   written  elsewhere  about  the  poem  last 
mentioned.     "  Let  me  endeavour  to  find  the  main  idea- 
path  through  Shelley's  Skylark     At  eventide  the  bird 
begins  to  ascend ;  it  is  like  a  cloud  of  fire  in  the  blue 
deep ;  then  it  flies  westward  to  the  golden  lightning  of 
the  sunken  sun;  then  on  through  the  pale  puty^  even 
until  It  IS  as  a  star  in  the  daylight-invisible :  three 
stanzas  with  motion  predominant.     Since  motion  can  no 
onger  be  dwelt  on,  its  consequence,  invisibility,  forms 
the  inain  theme.     The  star  invisible  suggests  the  moon, 
mvisibie ;  the  invisible  moon,  a  striking  effect  of  cloudy 
moonlight ;  cloudy  moonlight,  the  gorgeous  colour-effect 
ot  rainbow-clouds-these  effects  being  set  to  the  key- 
note of  the  poem,  the  bird's  song.      Then  succeed  four 
conspicuous  images,  the  remains  of  perhaps  a  score,  with 
invisibility  or  deep  seclusion  running  through  all : 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace  tower. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves. 

In  the  complete  stanzas  it  will  be  found  that  these 
images  of  seclusion  are  blended  with  sound,  colour 
odour;  sound,  the  keynote,  again  becomes  predominant; 
the  nature  of  the  bird's  song  is  considered,  its  object,  its 
influence.  This  element  gets  more  pronounced  towards 
the  close,  until  the  poem  ends  with  the  note  of  its 
commencement : 


^'-^:^:^ 


-  -._  •'wirjs:.. 
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Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Poiirest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
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Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
Tlie  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now." 

Poetry  makes  liberal  use  of  devices  which  are  found  in 
prose  also,  such  as  repetition  for  emphasis,  inversion  for 
emphasis,  and  others  of  which  an  account  is  generally 
given  in  handbooks  of  rhetoric.  The  teacher  will  find 
them  amply  exemplifie^l  in  this  book,  and  by  discussing 
them,  interest  and  educate  his  class. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  possess  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  works  that  discuss  literary  ci-iticism 
should  obtain  Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary 
Criticism,  by  Gayley  and  Scott  (Ginn  &  Co )  If  a 
small  selection  of  books  treating  of  poetry  and  literary 
criticism  has  to  be  made,  it  might  well  include  Stedman's 
Nature  of  Poetry ;  Sherman's  Analytics  of  Litei^atnre 

y^^""  ,r.:^'  ^°^   Gummere's    Handbook  of  Poetics 
(Ciinn  &  Co.). 

CHAS.   E.  MOYSE. 
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I.--COLERIDGE  AND  WORDSWORTH. 

tney  are    the  forerunners  of  the  revolt  .  nof  fhl 

conscious  leaders  of  it"    The  rp«^l  K.  •  *  ';  *^® 

philosophy  InTZtr^cIT^'''"''^^  '"*^"''^  '" 

that  floVof  Xt^t  J  wMef  hn  J  L""  ""''  °' 
schoolboy  at  Chrisf'«  Hoo  .,  ,^^^_.  '^f  '^^^  begun  as  a 
till  his  death  n  f^^'^'P'^'^'' *"^  ^vhich  he  ,«aintahied 
this  tL  °"''^  Wordsworth  says  of  him  at 
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"He  in  a  wonderful  njRn.     Hw  oonverKation  teems  with 
Mill,  mind,  and  spirit.     Then  he  is  so  benevolent,  so  good- 
tempered  and  cheerful,  and,  like  William,  interests  himself  so 
much  about  every  little  trifle.     At  first  I  thought  him  very 
plain,  that  is,  for  about  three  minutes.     He  is  pale,  thin,  has 
a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  not   very  good  teeth,   longish, 
loose-growing,  half-cuHing,   rough,  black  hair.      But  if   you 
hear  him  speak  for  five  minutes,  you  think  no  more  of  them 
His  eye  is  large  and  full,  and  not  very  dark,  but  grey,  such 
an  eye   as    would    receive   from   a   heavy   soul   the   dullest 
expression:   but  it   speaks  every  emotion   of  his   animated 
mind  :  it  has  more  of  '  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ' 
than  T  ever   witnessed.      He  has   fine  dark   eyebrows,  and 
an  overhanging  forehead." 

Of  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  who  was  for  a  time  one  of 
the  party,  wrote  at  a  later  date:— 

"There  was  a  severe,  worn  jM-essure  of  thought  about  his 
temples,  a  fire  in  his  eye  (as  if  he  saw  something  in  objects 
more  than  the  outward  appearance),  an  intense,  high,  narrow 
forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  cheeks  furrowed  by  strong  purpose 
and  feeling,  and  a  convulsive  inclination  to  laughter  about 
the  mouth,  a  good  deal  at  variance  with  the  solemn,  stately 
expression  of  the  rest  of  his  face." 

Each  of  the  two  young  poets  had  the  greatest  rever- 
ence and  admiration  for  the  other.  Wordsworth  thought 
Coleridge  "the  only  wonderful  man  he  had  ever  met;" 
Coleridge  said  of  Wordsworth:  "I  feel  myself  a  little 
man  by  his  side."  Ejich  judgment  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  right;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  meeting 
enriched  and  quickened  both  minds  and  changed  the 
current  of  English  poetry.  Coleridge  spoke  t/.^HazIitt 
of  "  an  experiment  about  to  be  tried  hy  hi,,,  anrl  Words- 
worth to  see  how  far  the  public  taste  would  endilre 
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artlfll  t°   '^;'°/"«'"P'«';  totally   dLriing  tl.c 
"*'  'f  P"","™'    Motion,  and  ,„a::i„g   „„„  „1  „ 

2  h  wonls  an  l,a,|  proWbly  lH,e„  co,„,„„„  i„  ,he  m« 

are  ortunate  in  having  acconntH  of  thi7m<„e,t  „  1" 
tak  „«  f„.„ght  with  »„ch  n,ome„to„s  resulu,  f J^t  1 

"During  the  flr«  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  w.re 
n.   -h.»„r,    our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  7.^ 

.ndthe,,jofrnr...rr::^^r;4'rT: 

modlfymg  oolonr.  of  imaffination      Tl,.      ,  i        .        ^ 
«ride„t»  of    light  and  sL,         .    ^       '''"'  °'^'  ■"■'••' 
diffused  over  a  k  own  It^ill^'lr '""«'"  "^  """'"' 
-P-nt   the  praeticbiht;  tf  'l^iX'^S,  ""C"'  *" 

rrrr"™-  n^r"""*'"  «"''«^'ed't«ifT:::h:: 

were  to  be  in  narfc  af  I J  f  '         ^"^^^ents  and  agents 

aimed  at  CZI:^JTL  T'T""'''  ^"^  ^^^ «"-« 
b7  the  dramatic  tuoV^uh'T"'""  ''  '''^  ^^^^^'^'^^ 

accompany  such  situlnn  ''  '''  ^^"''^  "^^"••'^"y 

F  "j^  sucn  situations,  suppos  nc  them  rpal       A«,i        i 

wh  t::r::7„fdr  ^"  r  ''-^  '"■»"  ^^  ''^" 

under  superlTu  fit  ^^^  ';:;::7  "-,•-'■-«<  "i.self 
were  to  be  chosen   fr,™      -,  ^   ''™"''  '^''^'''  """''J^'-to 

incident,  wererV'"!  ^t.^.^r  "'f.""^—  "■"' 
and   its   vicinitv   where   there  V  T     '"  ^'"^  ^'""^g" 

mind  to  seek  afL  thel       !         •  "  '"-i'Mve  and  feeling 
themselvel  '  *"  '"  """^  ">»"'  "''en  they  present 
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"  In  thin  id«a  originated  th«  pUn  of  the  Lyrical  Balladt  •  in 
which  It  wan  agreed  that  my  endeavours  should  be  direc'ted 
to  perwni.  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic  • 
yet  w  as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest 
and   a  semblance  of   truth   sufficient   to  p.tx.ure   for   these 
jhadowH  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief 
for  the  moment,  wliich  constitutes  poetic  faith.     Mr    Words- 
worth, on  the  other  hand,  wa«  to  propose  to  himself  as  his 
object,  to  give  the  charm  of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day 
and   to  excite  a  feeling  analogous   to   the  supernatural,  by 
awakening  the  mind'a  attention  from  the  lethargy  of  custom 
and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the   wonders  of  the 
world  before  us;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but  lur  which  in 
consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  solicitude 
we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that 
neither  feel  nor  understand." 

Wordsworth's  account  is  substantially  the  same, 
though  he  gives  fuller  details  of  how  the  undertakinir 
originated : —  * 

"In  the  autumn  of   1797  Mr.   Coleridge,   my  sister  and 
myself  started  from  Alfoxden  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  view  to  visit  Linton  and  the  Valley  of  Stones  near  to 
It ;  and  as  our  united  funds  were  very  small,  we  agreed  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  tour  by  writing  a  poem,  to  be  sent 
to  the  Aew  Monthly  Magazine.     Accordingly  we  set  off  and 
proceeded  along  the  Quantock  Hills  towards  Watchet  •  and  in 
the  course  of  this  walk  was  planned  the  poem  of  the  •  Ancient 
Manner^'  founded  on  a  dream,  as  Mr.  Colerijdge  said,  of  his 
friend  Mr  Cruikshank.     Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  story 
was  Mr.  Coleridge's  invention,  but  certain  parts  I  suggested 
.....     These  trifling  contributions,  all  but  one  (which  Mr 
C.  has  with  unnecessary  scrupulosity  recorded),  slipped  out  of 
his  mmd,  as  they  well  might.     As  we  endeavouned  to  proceed 
conjointly  (I    speak    of    the  same   evening),  our  respective 
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We   returno,!    1..     »  ,  '^    '*''*  '^**"  » cJog. 

JT  o.,r  H„t  „l,j.ct.  „,i„,  t.  li,  1;   r™"  "■"  ""l"'«-" 
f»o  p„„„,|,  ,  „,„|  „„  .  "  "™  •"  <"ir  e,,„,.„ai„„  „, 

cLiefl^  o„  natural  . „l,j,  J  fl^"'   '"'''  "'"  "•'I''.  °f  p.nm. 
«t,  a»  much  a.  ,„;„,,,  {«  .'.  "f  '  '"""  """•"""  tit,,,  l.ut  l,K.ked 

Jne  little  volume  wiis  niihli«l,..,i 
tl.e  title  of  lyrical  jj.u     """"^'"•"""Ij'.  under 
printer,  i„   1797",     .""''"•   ^y  «"   ol«,.re    Bn„lol 
,^iorV;.D.; f,;:^-^   -^tio  attention,     m'^' 

by  any."    Yet  Wo>-,l„„  or. Vs  „       f  "™  ""'  '"^-'' »'  »" 
»«uo),  in  „.|,ie,.     ,,„  t;""'"^  f''''i'  (pp.  34-38  of  thi., 

diction  and   t      s  4lt,  tak™  f '""  °"'^  "">  """P'- 
author,    promis         ''t\  T  '""'"""'  «f«   the 

.characteristic  of  Wordsworth's  Znius  7f''"*    """"^ 
new  and  stran™  in   F.J   l^  It  was  something 

affected  itas„bsi;e:td!eCen'r'"?l  """  "'"^'""""^ 
of  tlie  most  careful  «h,.l.    7^  ^liepoem  is  worthy 

^reU^e  preced^'ir^'-^^rri;,  ^^  "^^  '^  "' 

worth's  influence.     Germ.rnnt  ,"  ^    ""'  ^  '^  '''°"'- 
habit  withdrew  Coh-rid™  fro^      T''?  "'"l  "'<=  opium      " 
but  Wonlsworth   d  voted  IT  '^,7  '"  '"''  '»'«■■  A,,; 
of  the  Lake  Di.strict  to  htlll7  '''■''  '"   "'^  '««'"«"« 
tbe  Bible  of  Nature.'^  ^    ""■™°"  °^  "^^Pounding 

ra«  ^«««i<  Afuriner  was  al«..    . 
phenomenon  for  the  public  ,!!  1.  '•«'>arkable  a 

public  to  have  any  inkling  of  its 
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significance  a^t  the  time.  They  had  to  be  familiarized 
with  a  long  series  of  Scott's  Highland  chieftains, 
Byron's  corsairs,  and  Southey's  warriors  of  all  climes 
and  ages,  before  they  were  able  to  recognize  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner  th€>  lirst  and  greatest  hero  of  them 
all.  But  the  public  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  its 
tardiness  in  view  of  the  blindness  of  the  critics  of 
the  time  to  the  fact,  now  universally  acknowledged, 
that  Coleridge's  ballad  marked  an  epoch  in  English 
poetry.  Charles  Lamb  stood  almost  alono  in  his 
appreciation ;  Wordsworth  thought  that  this  poem, 
which  was  given  the  first  place  in  Lyrical  Ballads  had 
"upon  the  whtole  been  an  injury  to  the  volume,"  and 
he  suj'gested  that  in  the  second  edition  something 
more  likely  to  suit  the  common  taste  should  be 
substituted  for  it. 


II.— BYRON  AND  SHELLEY. 
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The  long  struggle  against  Napoleon  drove  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  from  sympathy  with  French  republicanism 
into  reactionary  conservatism.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment, stained  with  violence  and  issuing  in  military 
despotism,  frightened  the  English  Government  into  a 
policy  of  repression.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  British  freedom,  instead  of  advancing,  seemed 
to  be  moving  backwards.  The  repressive  measures  were 
so  severe  and  tyrannical,  aiid  the  outlook  for  the  future 
so  dark,  that  some  young  and  ardent  minds  were 
impelled  to  extreme  views  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  spirit  of  revolt  is  mast  powerfully  expressed  in  the 
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[Writings  of  Byrou  and  Shellev  Ti.  i. .. 
P"  e«ile,  and  at  one  in  ««!,  ~  ^  *^''  ""^  "'"  «»»* 
•by  public  opiniT in  SaTtl"'"'  "  ""  '"™  "''» 
■'era  «dically  different  1^;.r"  "?^\'»<^  """^ 
jenius  very  different  nr,    •       .      ^"""^  character  and 

f--  and^l^t":  dTn'rhtu"""  ""^"' '"  '"'^-"' 
tereement.     A     ust    vil  '*'  ""^  """  '«■•  f«>m 

Profe«,r  Dowden  "ffi"  T"'  '*'  ^^  "P'^^^^d  by 
kpremacy  of  the 'individual  wni'"  "".'^,'''°°  °f  «'e 
holt;  it  expresses  at  leL  thJ'  !"  ""^  ^^''^  "' 
^volution  with  unequal^^  fo"^  T  "  "'^  °'  "'« 
Jom.-freedom  from  the  tn^.  .  '  "'  *  "y  ^"'^  ^ee- 
from  the  tottering  credw"?^  i^"'"^"  °f  "-  «■"«. 

U  the    hypociie?  „t  vZr  '"^k  ""'^'■"°-' 

Kt   and    sh«V  ^•'^'-    resp^ctabihty,   fro„ 

for  the  Revolutionary  movem.nf  ,*  "^""^  ^^'"'S 

h  sympathized  with  L TlT  .  ."  destructive  force; 
tc  sense  of  eman  ip  l^C  t^  ^.""^  '^  ^"J"^^'' 
°ved  to  demonstrate  the  boundl     f      ,  "■''"•"'"'^ '  ^e 

HcfornnbelieKo'rnlti^"""'  ''"  '""''^"■™  "f 
Vith  veneration  ^r  esteem    °r  /T  """""°"'^ '•'K»«'ed 

ri°ciples  or  tended  L„f  o      V    T'  ""'"  '"'  "-e 
=«itive,  constructive  Zia-        ,r'°'""°"  ^''"^'  «■■« 
.■thought  nor  the  paTj:  ;  wh  'f  """"■•  "'<'  ?"«- 
^ho  would  build  «„    ,-,  r  '  "'*  "'•'^ed  hy  o.ie 

ker  a  reeling  blo^w  :  T  ™°"«''  ^  *"■■"  "  »■«  -uld 
^eieas  conventlns,::  ZlZ^^^-^'  «-^». 
oek  at  them  in  their  state  of  iXi^     '""  °"  ™""* 

•^--ru^^tdTt^a^rnr^^'--^^ 

--Me  his  sympathy  wirUtLlrl-- 
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ities  and  his  efforts  to  free  Greece  from  the  oppression 
the  Turk  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  feelings  of  disgust  and  resentment  at  Britis 

conventionality  and  hypocrisy  which  drove  Byron  in 

cynical  scoffing   had  a  very  different  outcome  in  tl 

poetry  of  Shelley.     Shelley   attempted   to   reconstru^ 

human  society  on  the  theoretical  basis  of  his  teacher  ar 

father-in-law,  the  philosopher  Godwin;   and  when  tl 

enterprise  came  to  grief,  both  in  the  political  arena  an 

in  his  own  private  life,  he  sought  consolation  in  an  idej 

world  of  his  own  imagining.     Nothing  con'd  be  furth< 

from  Byron's  cynicism  than  Shelley's  visionary  enthi 

siasm    and^  vague    aspirations    towards    a    democrat 

millenium.     Byron  is  of  the  world,  worldly ;  and  a  fu 

appreciation  of  his  very  varied  qualities  and  defecl 

comes  only  after  some  experience  of  life  and  study  ( 

literature.     Shelley  soars  into  the  empyrean,  and  carrie 

with  him  to  those  heights  the  young  souls  who  ai 

blessed  with  any  touch    of    spiritual   kinship.      Sue 

readers  need  not  fear  any  evil  influence  from  Shelley 

views  of  institutions  and    creeds    they  possibly  hoi 

sacred.     Browning  has  well   said:  "Whatever  Shelle 

was,  he  waa  with  an  admirable  sincerity.     It  was  nc 

always  truth  that  he  thought  and  spoke;  but  in  th 

purity  of  truth  he  spoke  and  thought  always."    Muc 

of    his   best  poetry   is  absolutely   independent  of   hi 

religious    and    philosophical    opinions.     To    quote    th 

words    of    a    recent    critic    (Mr.    Gosse):  "There   ar 

elements  even  in  Shelley  which  have  to  be  pared  away 

but,  when  these  are  removed,  the  remainder  is  beautil'u 

beyond  the  range  of  praise— perfect  in  aerial,  chora 

melody,  perfect  in    the    splendour  and  purity  of    ifc 
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iriter  who  ha.  «h  ved  th„^  k''?'"''''^  ""^  ^"g'-'' 
Jyric.  whether  ocl^ZH^  '^^'''  ™<=«'^^'  "'  P"'e 
U  that  which Inn^'^T  T  """f'"""'  o'"^--  » 
feraight  from  thfh^t'  ""'  °'  """""^  ""-»'« 


HI-KEATS. 

Shelley  has  for  ever  associat,.^   tt,^ 
rith  his  own  by  A,l,m^^l     K,       """^  "*   ^^^ 
SngHsh  language     burth^-  ""  ™*'''"'*'"  ^'^g^  *»  the 

ommon  wiK  X  nzn  '*^.  """=  ■■" 

Ceats    shared    the    Iilir»l        •  '  "  '™^  'hat 

tcocl^ey"  school  of  S  of  Tl^'  ^  ^"^''^^ 
,t«nt,  was  the  leader^^Slir  '  ^"'"''-  ^«'' 

own  upon  hi™  the  I^h  of  tl"  ^^0  "T?  *"  ''"'« 
h  Keata  gave  no  e.preii!'''^"^,^,^  ^--- 
US  verse :    his  Iovp  o     k      ^     •         PO"t'cal  vie  vs  in 

«elf;  it   s  not  like  Shel W  ''  "/"««■«»*  '»  and  to 
'  resentment  l^U^'^^^^  ^ndi:';"?  ""^  '^■"- 
hvailing  influences  under  Xhh    ""''"'"""^^    The 
hre  Spenser  and  theXlLI  ■  ^"""^  '^'^^  '°P«1 

Iriostol  but  he  s<^n  ma  e'«"rT"  T"*'  "'^'''"^ 
wn.    No  one  struck  wW,  a  surer  hd       ''°'"*™'  *"'' 

»me  of  the  sonneVaS  tt  !^o,  O  '  f «      ?™'^  *° 
'o  Autumn,  To  a  Ni„h,        ,  "  Orecian  Urn, 

«■  N^ghhr,gale.    "In  these,"  he  says. 
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"Keats  was  leaving  behind  him  all  traces  of  early 
mannerism,  and  attaining  to  that  large  utterance— 
combining  simplicity  with  richness,  strength  with  free- 
dom and  grace  of  movement — which  was  worthy  of 
himself.  The  odes  especially,  so  finished,  so  full  of 
artistic  beauty,  flow  forth  into  full  sonorous  harmonies, 
which  leave  no  sense  of  effort.  In  his  later  poems,  from 
behind  the  love  of  sensuous  beauty,  which  was  the 
groundwork  of  his  genius,  there  was  coming  out  a 
deeper  thoughtfulness  and  humanity,  which  make  us 
the  more  regret  his  early  fate.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  instance  of  so  instinctive  "  yearning  towards  the 
old  Hellenic  Mfe  as  is  to  be  see!?  in  Keats.  His  thirst 
for  artistic  beauty  could  find  no  full  satisfaction  in  the 
productions  of  the  cold  north,  and  turned  intuitively  to 
the  fair  creations  oi  the  elder  world,  as  to  its  native 
element.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  know 
that  Keats  was  so  slenderly  equipped  with  what  is 
called  scholarship  that  he  could  reach  the  Greek  poets 
only  through  translations.  His  classical  instinct  shows 
itself  not  only  in  his  love  of  Greek  subjects  and  Greek 
mythology,  but  in  his  wonderful  reproduction  of  Greek 
form.     As  we  read  such  lines  as  these: 

What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 
On  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  quiet  morn? 

or  these  on  the  nightingale's  song: 

The  same  that  found  a  path, 
•  Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com — 

we  as^  "vliat  finished  Greek  scholar  has  ever  so  vividly 
recallv^a  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  ? " 


IV.-TENNYSON. 


To  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  tlie  secret  of  Keats's 
charm,  Tennyson  added  perfection  of  finish  and  a  fuller 
sympathy  with  the  problems  of  modem  life.     No  poet 
of  the  century  expresses  so  fully  and  adequately  the 
spirit  of  his  own  time.     All  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
mental  attitude  of   the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century— Its    democratic    oonservatism,    its    sense    of 
imperial  responsibility,  its  moral  earnestness,  its  submis- 
sion to  science  and  clinging  to  faith-is  expressed  for  us 
in  Tennyson's  poetry.     In  Metmynam  sets  forth,  more 
clearly  and  powerfully  than  any  preacher  or  philosopher 
could,  the  mixture  of  doubt  and  aspiration,  the  sense  of 
mystery  and  the  desire  for  truth,  which  characterize  the 
best  religious  thought  of  the  time.     The  religious  back- 
ground  of  the  IdyUs  of  a  King  is  the  same-neither 
that  of  the  era  of  the  mythical  Arthur,  nor  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  when  his  story  was  developed,  but  that  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.     The  vow  taken  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table- 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience ;  and  their  conscience  as  their  King 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,    ao,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 
Until  they  won  her — 

this  is  a  modem,  not  a  mediaval  ideal.    Indeed,  Mr.  Fred- 
enc  Harrison  makes  it  a  reproach  to  Tenny^  on  that  "  the 
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knights,  from  Arthur  downwards,  talk  and  act  in  wayg 
with   which    we   are   familiar   in    modern   ethical   and 
psychological  nf/vels ;  but  which  are  as  impossible  in  real 
mediaBval  knights  as  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  polar  bear  would 
be  in  a  drawing-room."    But  it  is  largely  this  fault  (if 
fault  it  be)  which  made  the  Idylls  appeal  so  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  men  and  women  of  Tennyson's  own 
generation   and   the   young   people  of   the    generation 
immediately  following.    PeAaps,  however,  the  real  secret 
of  Tennyson's  atti-action  is  the  matchless  perfection  of 
form  in  which  all  his  thought  is  embodied.      Whether 
he  voices  the  war-spirit  of  mid-century  England  and  its 
protest   against   modern   commercialism    in    Maud,   or 
discusses  the   problem   of   the  education  of  women  in 
T}ie  Princess,  he   gives  us   lyrics  of  undying  beauty. 
Moreover,  this  perfection  of  finish  is  not  occasional  in 
Tennyson ;  it  is  continuous.    To  again  quote  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison :  "  In  early  life  he  formed  a  poetic  style  of  his 
own,  of  quite   faultless  precision— musical,  simple,  and 
lucid.     And  in  sixty  years  of  poetic  fecundity  his  style 
may  have  gained  in  energy,  but  not  in  precision.     It 
was   never   careless,  never  uncouth,  never  (or  rarely) 
obscure.       Every    line    was    polished    with    the    same 
unerring  ear  and  the   same  infallible  taste.      In  somfe 
sixty  thousand   lines   it  is  rare  to   find  a   really  false 
rhyme,  a  truly   bungling   verse,   a  crude  confusion  of 
epithets,  or  a  vile  cacophony— such  ragged  stuff  as  Byron 
flung  off  on  almost  eveiy  other  page,  such  redundancies 
fis  Shelley  or  Keats  would  pour  forth  in  some  hour  of 
delirious  rapture,  such  commonplace  as  too  often  offend 
us  in  Wordsworth,  even  when  he  is  not  droning  of  malice 
prepense.     Verses  so  uniformly  harmonious  as  those  of 
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Tennyson,  w.th  their  witchery  of  words,  yet  so  clear,  so 
pure,  so  ten<ler.  so  redolent  of  what  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  m  man.  in  woman-all  tliis  won"  over  the  entire 
public  that  cares  for  poetry,  and  truly  deserved  to  win 


v.— BROWNING. 


At  first  sight  Brown.ng  seems  to  stand  apart  from  his 
f  How  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.     He  is  stril<in«ly 
different  from  his  great  contemporary  Tennyson     He 
h^  none  of  Tennyson's  strong  ^tional  feelfng:  ,.e  i 
mther  «»moiK,htan    sympathising    readily  and   f„||y 

much  of  h.s  hfe  was  spent.  While  Tennyson  is  fault- 
lessly perfect  in  form.  Browning  is  apparently  JeTe» 
or  purpc«e  y  rugged  and  grotesque.    Tennyson  is  almrt 

The  difficulty  of  his  works  has,  however,  been  greatly 
e^agprated,  and  objections  which  are  true  only  of  a 
small    part    have    been    applied    to   the    whole     Th! 
obscurity  complained  of  exists  often  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  and  the  mass  of  his  work  offe™  no  s  rio^s 
obstacles  to  minds  capable  of  intellectual  effort     Z 
own  defence  against  the  charge  of  obscurity  is  vciv 
much  to  the  point:  "I  can  have  little  doubt  tint   ly 
writing  has  been   in   the  main   too  hard  for  many  ; 
should  have  been  pleaded  to  .»mmnnicate  with-  but  I 
never  designedly  tried  to  puz.ie  people,  a,  son.'of  my 
critics  have  supposed.     On  the  other  hand.  I  never 
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BrownmgH  strong  pe«onality  is  impressed  on  everv 

for  tl>»t  of  anyone  else.     But,  i„  spH^  of  ^j,    °  ^ 
mannensros  and  marked  individuaiitv   he   tZ  ^, 
by  n«„t  deseent  to  the  iioJ:^'Ltt^-„t'2^ 
wa,  to  br,„g  the  spirit  of  romance  to  b.ar  np;     „tn 
m  the  oH.nary  relations  of  life-buying  anf  ellW 
pain  ,„g,  co„,p«.i„K  „„„ie,  „,y       a  ki  /on,, ,  ,aS 
a  poht,oal  party,  Hghting,  debatbg,  ohat'ting  ov  r Tffef 
and  cgars  .n  the  library,  n.aking  love,  writing  pTtrv 
plulosoph,z,ng.    It  was  above  all  the  mind  of  marthft' 
interested   h,m,  and  he  exhibited   it  under  the  mts 

«tnk  and  class  of  society.  "The  world  and  all  ite 
^jon,  as  a  show  of  thought,"  says  Pater,  "that  i"  t|^ 
«y  of  his  work.  It  makes  him  pi-e-eminently  I 
modern  poe^a  poet  of  the  self-p„udering,  pertely! 
educa^d  modern  world,  which,  having  come  to^he  end 

n  ceiri,rt„r  f  """f  "'•'"^■"*'  ''•''^"-->  ■»-' 

wlthT"  «T  '^  entertainment  to  the   world 

withm.  The  men  and  women  who  live  and  move  in 
«m^new  world  of  his  creation  a.,  as  varied  Zm 
>^lf.  they  are  k„,gs  and  beggars,  saints  and  lovers 
great  captams.  poets,  painters,  musicians,  priests  and 
popes.  Jews,  g,psies  and  dervishes,  street-girls  princes!^, 
dancer,  w,th  the  wicked  witche.y  of  tile  daUrof 
Herod,as,  wives  with  the  devotion  of  the  wife  of  Brutus 

rvrers^soV"    TT'^"'    ^^-'^''"•''    ^'^'^-t' 
^vahers,  soldiers    of    humanity,    tyrants    and    bigots 

ancent  sages  and  m«Jem  spiritualists,  heretics  schda« 

»oundreIs,  devotees,  rabbis,  persons  of  quality  and  me^ 

or  Z-  f  «f^»™  "'"^  — .  as  multiform'^as  na"^ 
or  society  has  made  them."    (Symoo  i.) 
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Them«,  so  varied  and  often  remote  require  extensive 
knowledge  ,n  the  reader  as  well  as  in  the  writer  and 
quae  apart  from  the  difficulties  of  Browning's  concise' 
and  abrupt  style,  his  manner  of  treatment  makes  larife 
demands  upon  the  intelligence.     "  My  stress."  he  says  of 
8M"Uy  on  the  incidents  in  the  development  of  a 
8oul:  httle  else  ,s  worth  study."     A  writer  of  Browning's 
intellectual  grasp  is  not  likely,   with  the  best  will   in 
the  world,  to  make  his  "study  of  the  development  of  a 
soul     easy  re^mg,  though  he  may  make  it  supren.ely 
interesting.     Browning  had  a  unique  gift  for  enabling 
a    character    to    reveal    itself    in    speech,    in    solitary 
communings,  or  in  the  portrayal  of  a  single  situation 
His  poems  are  almost  all  dramatic  in  this  sense,  that 
they  are  not  his  own  utterances,  but  the  "utterances  of 
so  many  imaginary  persons."    The  selection  made  from 
his  work  for  this  little  volume  necessarily  gives  only  a 
hint  of  what  he  has  done.     The  poems  chfsen  are  for 
the  most  part  simple  and   easily  understood;  if  any 
difficulty   IS  experienced    it    should    disappear  at  the 

century  more  amply  repays  careful  study. 

JOHN  W.  CUNLIFFE. 
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THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 


IN   SEVEN    PARTS. 


ARGUMENT. 

How  a  Ship  having  ptused  the  Line  was  driven  by  atornu  to  the  cold 
Country  towards  the  South  Pole  ;  and  how  from  thence  she  made  her 
course  to  the  tropical  latitude  of  the  Great  PaciHc  Ocean  ;  and  of  the 
■trance  things  that  befell ;  and  in  what  manner  the  Ancient  Mariner 
came  back  to  his  own  Country. 


II 


PART   I. 

MLh;.tmlet.     It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

fanu"bwd?n*'to   ^"^  *^«  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

Ind  d&T''  "  ^y  ^^y  ^0"8  S'^y  ^eard  and  glittering  eye, 

one.  Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin  ; 
The  guests  are  met,  tlie  feast  is  set : 
May 'st  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 
"Tliere  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
"Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon  !" 
Eftsodns  his  hand  dropt  he. 

o^L^i^Sil:     ^^  ^""^^^  ^""^  ''''^^'  ^''  glittering  eye- 
bound  by  the     The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 

•ye  of  the  old        »     j  i-  i.i 

■«^»ringinan,    And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child  • 

»rtd  constrained  ,,„       ,,      .  ,       ,    .  .         "^ 

to  hear  hu  tale.   1  "e  Manner  hath  his  will. 
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?•  W^Jding-Oueat  Mt  on  a  .t«n« , 
«•  OftiiMt  choof*  but  hear  • 
And  thu.  .pake  on  that  ancient  tt^u^ 
The  bnght^yed  Mariner :- 

Merrily  did  we  drop  ^^ 

Below  the  Ir'    ,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  lighthouw  top, 

Si?hS:S  with  ^"^  «'  '»•«  "«•  came  he  I 

jnlK.rm^  And  he  -hone  bright,  and  on  the  right 

j*mo««d»h.     Went  down  into  the  wa. 

"Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon  "— 

The  Wedding-Gue«t  here  beat  hi.  b«art. 

■for  he  heard  the  loud  bauoon. 

gt^    The  bride  hat.  paced  into  the  hall, 
«S^,^Reda«aro8eia.he; 
SSS?hr,-.i..  Nodding  their  head,  before  her  goes 
The  merry  miMtrelgy. 

,     The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast. 
1  et  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  • 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bnght^yed  Mariner. 

^1m ihlp  drawn    <<  a..<j  ^i 

•ooth  poto.         ^  **  tyrannous  and  strong ; 

He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings. 
And  chasod  us  south  along. 
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With  sloping  niMU  mwI  dipping  prow,  40 

Aa  who  punusd  with  jell  and  blow 

Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head, 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  Want, 

And  southward  aye  we  fled.  50 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  anow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  : 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

•ndof  fMrfu?*'  And  through  the  drifts,  the  snowy  clifte  65 

ru3^'*t'hrK    ^'*^  ^^^  »  tlismal  sheen  • 
wMtobcNtn.    Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 
The  ice  was  all  around  :  gO 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 
like  noises  in  a  swound  ! 


4i 


TlllAgnftt 
bird,  otlM  Um 
Albatraw,  oune 
throiwh  tlM 
■now-tog,  ud 
waareoeiTcd 
with  great  Joy 
and  boqpitaUty. 


And  lo !  th* 
AlbatroM 
proveth  a  bird 
of  rood  omen, 
aodfoUoweth 
the  ship  aa  it 
returned  north- 
ward throuKh 
fof  and  floating 


At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross : 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hailed  it  it  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through ! 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind ; 

The  Albatross  did  fc'  0  v, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play. 

Came  to  the  marinerB'  hollo ! 
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In  mist  or  Cloud,  on  mast  or  «h«>ud. 
It  perched  for  vespers  nine  • 
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Theandent  ,->-,     , 

Mariner  inhOB-  '^'OCl  Save  thee    anoionl-  Ttr      • 

pitabiy  kiiieth    v        x,  '  »ncient  Manner, 

the  pious  bird      *''Om  the  fiends  that  nInrT.,„  *i        ., 

of  good  omen,    "ivi,,,  I     i  ,       .  Prague  tJiee  thus  !_  fir 

>Vhy  look'st  thou  so ?"— «  With  m^  i. 

I  shot  the  Albatross  I"       "^  ^'^  ^^  ^-^-bow 

PART  II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 

StiU  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind 

But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 

Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 

Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo ! 
Hta  ihlpmates       a„j  t  u    j    i 
th'^S?^"''   t   3  i^  ^^^  '^^"^  *  ^'eJIish  thing, 

Mariner,  for         ^"«  it  Would  work  'em  WOP  • 
killing  the  bird    T?«„  „ii  ,    ^,       '"  "^^ , 

Of  good  luck,      ^or  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow 

Ah  wretch -said  they,  the  biixl  to  slay. 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  L 

But  when  the       "m       j. 

fog  cleared  off    ^^^^  Him,  nor  red,  like  GotI'q  nwr,  u    j 

they  Justify  the    TU^     1  '    •  r,  ^  °^^  "Cad, 

Mnie,  and  thus    ^  "®  giorious  Sun  UDrist  • 
make  them.  t1.««      ii  ,       F"ai'. 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 
Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 
Thatbrmg    he  fog  and  mist. 
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make  them- 
selves aooom- 
plioeain  the 
orime. 
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Th«  fWr  breen    Tk«  *  •    i. 

contJnuet;  the    ^"^  »>»•  breeze  blew,  the  white  ffmm  fl«™ 

■hip  enters  the     Tk^  <•  /.   ..  »      •«  wiiiWJ  lOam  flOW, 

Paojflcc^an      ^  "«  ^"'•'"ow  followed  free  • 

and  saiU  north-    Wp  woi.^  <.U     ^     ^     ,  ' 

ward,  even  till  it  "^®  ^®'^®  *^he  first  that  ever  buraf 
-*che.theLi„e.  Into  that  silent  sea. 


1    S2^    ?r"  ^7*^^^^'---' the  sails  dropt  down, 
iwas  sad  as  sad  could  l)e  ; 

And  wo  did  speak  only  to'break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand- 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stu(?k,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  (.cean. 

And  the  Alba-      xtj   . 

^begins to     "'"ter,  water,  everywhere, 
avenged.         ^^^  ^jj  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  __^^  ^ 
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„    v..<j    oil!  I 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Cfirist ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

*  spirit  had  (01.  ^^"^'  ''^"'''  '"  reel  and  rout 
oZt'tLTll     '^''^  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
^Bibie  inhg.i.     The  wacer,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
planet,  neither   Burnt  green  and  blue  and  white. 
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departed  Mala 
nor  an^ls ; 
ooncerninif 
whom  the 
learned  Jew, 
Joeephus,  and 
the  Platonic 
Const  an  tinopo- 
Utan,  Michael 
PeeUus,  niay  be 
ooneulted. 
They  are  very 
numeroiw,  and 
there  is  no  cli- 
mate or  element 
without  one  or 
more. 

The  •hipmatea, 
in  their  sore 
distress  would 
fain  throw  the 
whole  guilt  on 
the  ancient 
Mariner;  in  eig^ 
whereof  they 
hang  the  dead 
sea-bird  round 
his  neck. 


UW 


And  some  in  dreams  aasurW  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  evety  tongue,  through  utter  drought,         135 

Was  withered  at  the  root ; 

We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 

We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah  !  well  aKlay  !  what  evil  looks 

Had  I  from  old  and  young !  149 

Instead  of  the  Cross,  the  Albatross 

About  my  neck  was  hung. 

PART  HI. 
There  passed  a  weary  time.    .Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  veary  time  !  145 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye  ! 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist : 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared  : 

And  as  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite,  156 

It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

ll^^Mt'      ^'^^  throats  unslaked,  witn  black  lips  baked, 
••enieth  him  to  We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ; 


The  ancient 
Mariner  behold* 
ath  a  sign  in  the 
element  afar  oflT. 
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^iB^    J'hT^^  "'^•*  ^'•^"«^t  «"  d"'«»>  we  stood 

Kar-  And  rL"T'      n'^'^  '*•'  ^'^' 
thim.  -^"^a  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


t 


160 


A  flaah  of  Joy. 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked 
Agape  thoy  heard  me  call  •  ' 

Gramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in.  ifi^ 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 

!^ws??oT4;r'it  ®^«  •'  «««  '  (I  cried)  she  tack«  no  more  r 
e'^.n^^'K'nS     H'*her  to  work  US  weal ; 
without  Wind      Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 


The  western  w,  ,ve  was  all  a-flame. 

The  day  was  well-nigh  done  ! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Bested  the  broatl  bright  SuA  ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Uetwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

'^TZtJ^^  And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  v,ith  bars 
ton  o, .  ,hip.      (Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace  -)  ' 

As  If  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 

With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas !  (thought  I.  and  my  heart  l,eat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  i 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun 
Lake  restless  go.ssameres  ? 

And  its  ribs  are 

tr,a%^ehe"    ;^.'T  '^^-^^  -^^  "hs  through  which  the  Sun 
Th^'s"^^;^.       ^"^  P^^*-'  *«  through  a  grate  1 
worn*,,  lad  her  And  w  that  Woman  all  her  crew  ? 
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daaUi-nwte, 
and  no  other 
on  board  the 
•keleton  ship. 
Like  veaetl,  like 
orewl 


Is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  there  twol 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  1 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blootl  with  cold. 
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KLu? hi;?^  '^^^  "*^®^  ^^^^  alongside  came, 

Si?«c«w':'a„d  "^"^  *^'^  ^^^'"^  ^^'•^  «*'*^>"g  ^'ce ; 

winnrth  th^'^     "  '^^^  ^'^^^  ^*  ^^^^  •  ^'^®  ^*^"'  ^'^^  ^on  I  " 

ancient  Mariner.  Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 
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^Ziir^ll^*"        '^^®  ^"^'^  ''"'^  *^'PS  ;  <h3  stars  rush  out 
witnin  the  . 

court*  of  the       At  one  Stride  comes  the  dark  ; 

With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea,  " 
Off  shot  fhe  spectre-bark. 

toern'oS.''"*  **'  ^®  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  I 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip  I 


20C 


One  after 
another. 


205 


The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 

The  steerman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  white  • 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star  210 

Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh, 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 

And  cursed  me  with  hia  eye,  215 


'E-.*««!!S*S-»:-»t;.« 


drop  down 


THE  ANCIENT  MARINKK. 

Four  times  fifty  living;  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigli  nor  groan) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 


But  Life-in- 

Death  begins  ».v,ui  wicir 

ISdarriner.  ^^ey  fled  to  bliss  or  woe  > 


The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly,— 


And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by, 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow  ! 
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The  Wedding, 
guest  feareth 
that  a  spirit  is 
talking  to  him. 


PART  IV. 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! 

T  fear  thy  skinny  hand  ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  IS  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 

Bntfh.      •    .  ^"^  *^^  ^^^^^y  ^»»cl  so  brown.  •--_ 
But  the  ancient   !?„„_        .    t- 

Mariner  as-         i^ear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Weddinir-Gueat  f 

■urethhimof       Tl.;o  1 i     j        ,  .  """'JJ  u^uesc .' 

his  bodily  life,     ^"'s  body  dropt  noc  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

thS  creSSTiS  of  '^^  ^^^y  ™en,  so  beautiful ' 
the  calm.  And  they  all  dead  did  lie  ; 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on ;  and  so  did  I. 

tt'XifLuid  ^  ^°«ked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
^/DedTe^i.  ^^^  drew  my  eyes  away;  . 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
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and  proceedeth 
to  relate  his 
horrible  pen- 
ance. 
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And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 
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SAMUEL   TAYLOK   COLRRIDOB. 

I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 


246 


I  c^ised  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 

And  the  l)aIlH  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky,  250 

Ijay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 


E^etMoS     '^^^  ^'"^'^  ^'^®**  '"^'^^  ^''0™  thei'-  I'nibs, 
In  the  eye  of      Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  thev  : 

too  oead  men,  * 

Thp  look  with  which  they  looKed  on  me 
Had  never  passed  away. 
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In  his  loneliness 
and  fixed  II  ess 
he  yearneth  to- 
wards the 
Jounieyinfi: 
moon,  and  the 
stars  that  still 
sojourn,  yet  still 
move  onward ; 
and  everywhere 
the  blue  aky  lie- 
lonffstothem, 
an<fia  their 
appointed  rest, 
and  their  native 
country  and 
their  own 
natural  homes, 
which  they  enter 
unannounced, 
as  lords  that  are 
certainly  ex- 
pected, ar  \  yet 
there  is  a  aileiit 
joy  at  their 
RrrivaL 


An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 

But  oh  :  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 


The  moving  moon  went  up  the 
And  nowhere  did  abide ; 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  beside — 


Her  beams  beiuocked  the  sultry  main, 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  ; 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 
The  charmed  water  burn  J  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 
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M'oiK  hi-  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

SSilltl'IU"^^  r  watched  the  water-snakes : 

«~» »-•"        They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes 

Withiii  the  sluidow  of  the  ship 

I  watrhed  their  rich  attire  : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

Tliey  coiled  and  swam  ;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare ; 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart. 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware  ! 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

to  bra^l  ****"'  The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  ofl^  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


Their  be»uty 
and  their 
h*ppJneM. 


He  bleaMth 
them  in  hiit 
heart. 
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PART  V. 

0  sledp  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given  ! 

She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven,  295 

That  slid  into  my  soul. 

&!sf  ^'  The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 

Mariner  Ure^      That  had  SO  long  remained, 

fr«hed  with       I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew ; 

And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained.  *  300 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLKRIDOg. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank  • 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drnnk. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs  • 
1  was  so  light—almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

lifhta  and  com-  ^''  «>«  not  come  anear  • 

motions  in  the     l»„f  _,:*i    •.  .  .      ' 

f  hat  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about » 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 
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The  bodies  of 
the  ship's  crew 
»re  inspirited, 
And  the  ship 
moves  on :   • 


And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  cloud- 
ine  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship, 

Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 

The  dead  men  gave  a  groan.  33^ 
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THE   AKCIKNT  MARIKKR. 

Thej  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  al)  uprow, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  di4am, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered ;  the  ship  moved  on ; 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up-blew ; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools— 

■^  e  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

■ouUof  tl&e"'    " ^  ^®*'*  <ihee,  ancient  Mariner ' " 

moHs  Wrt'i'    B«  calm  thou  Wedding-Guest  - 

Su"gtb?^  "T"^^  ^ot  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain 

.prleS?*^'"^  ^^^^"«h  to  their  corses  came  again, 

fS^tio'/  M-  ^"*  *  ^'•^'P  «^  spirits  blest : 
ruudianHint. 

For  when  it  dawned-they  dropped  their  arms.  350 
And  clustered  round  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  passed. 


bat  not  bv  the 
'  I  of  the 
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Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing ; 
Sometimes  ail  little  birds  laat  are, 
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SAMURL  TAYLOR  COLKRIDOE. 

How  they  aeemed  to  fill  the  «ea  and  air 
with  their  sweet  jargoning  ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  in«trumentis 
Wow  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel4  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Smgeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Til(  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  • 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

5H?5ra:.    !^"^"'  *^«  ^^^  "^ne  fathom  deep, 
SSS.*S'th.     l!^""  '^•'  '»"<*  of  mist  and  snow, 
Kta^Jdi.''*;^  'P'"*  '"^ '  """^  »t  ^as  he 

jg^ujeth    The  sails  at  noon  left  oflF  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean ; 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir, 

With  a  short  uneasy  motion 

Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound : 
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1ft 


The  Polar 
■pirit't  fflUow- 
ttanona,  th«  in- 
visible  Inbabi- 
tMto  of  th«  •!•■ 
nMnt,  Uk«  p4rt 
in  hit  wrong ; 
Mid  two  ol  tham 
nikto,  one  to 
the  other,  that 
penanoe  Inati 
ami  heavy  for 
the  ancient 
Mariner  hath 
b^n  accordad 
to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  re- 
tumath  south- 
ward. 


It  flung  the  blood  int^^  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swuund. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 

I  have  not  to  declare  ; 

But  ere  my  living  life  returned,  396 

I  heard,  and  in  my  soul  discerned, 

Two  voices  in  the  air. 

"  Is  it  he  ?"  quoth  one,  '•  Is  this  the  man  1 

By  Him  who  died  on  cross, 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low  ^        400 

The  harmless  Albatross. 

♦'  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 

Who  shot  him  with  his  bow."  405 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,  '*The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do." 

PART  VI. 

FIRST   VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again,  410 

Thy  soft  response  renewing — 

What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  ? 

What  is  the  Ocean  doing  1 

SECOND   VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 

The  Ocean  hath  no  blast ;  410 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 

Up  to  the  moon  is  cast^ — 
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TIm  Mariner 
bath  bMn  cMt 
Into  a  trance ; 
for  the  angelic 
P" wer  cauMth 
the  veaael  to 
drive  northward 
taatcr  than 
human  life 
oottld  endure. 


The  iuper- 
natural  motion 
le  retariled ;  the 
Mariner  awakes, 
and  his  penanca 
MfOnaanew, 


The  curse  is 
Anally  expiated. 


8AMUKL  TAYLOR  COLKRlDOfc 

Tf  he  rnoy  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  amooth  or  grinL 
See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciounlj 
She  loolceth  down  on  him. 

FIRST    VOICK. 

But  why  drives  on  that  sliip  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  / 

SECOND    VOICR. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more  high  ' 
Or  we  shall  l>e  belated  : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather : 

Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  high  • 

The  dead  men  stood  together.  ' 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel-dungeou  fitter ; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

^e  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  passed  away  : 
1  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  more 

1  viewed  the  ocean  green, 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 

Of  what  had  else  been  seen— 
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ike  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  roarJ 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  turned  rouml,  walks  on, 
And  turnH  no  more  his  head  ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  lieud  450 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 

Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  : 

Its  path  was  not  upon  tlie  sea, 

In  ripple  or  in  Hhade.  455 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring - 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship,  460 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  Xam)  ; 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze- 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

0 
And  the  ancient  Oh  !  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 

Mariner  Iwhoid-  _,.       ,.    ,    ,  , 

ethhi«  native      1  tie  lighthouse  top  I  see  ?  465 

country.  j^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  j  .jj  ^   .^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^ 

Is  this  mine  own  countree  1 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar, 

And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

*  O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  !  470 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway.' 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 

And  the  shadow  uf  the  luuou.  475 
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SAMUEL   TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 

I 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock  : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness  ^ 
The  steady  weathercock. 


And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light, 

Till  rising  from  the  same, 
«>iritirf4ve  tb«  ^"'^  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 
"***  bodiw.      In  crimson  colours  came. 


Stoir'owrfo^  ^  ^^^^^Q  distance  from  the  prow 
of  light.  Those  crimson  shadows  were  : 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 
And,  by  the  holy  rood  ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand : 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand : 
Ko  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  oh  !  the  silence  sank 
like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 
And  T  saw  a  hoa.t  appear. 
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THE   ANCIBNT  MARINER. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast  : 
r)ear  Lord  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third— I  heard  his  voice : 

It  is  the  Hermit  good  ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 

PART  VTI. 
Bje  He™it  of   This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears  I 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump  : 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 

The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared  :  I  heard  them  talk, 
"  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  1 " 
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"Strange,  by  my  faith  ! "  the  Hermit  said— 

"  And  they  answered  not  our  cheer  I 

The  planks  look  warped  !  and  see  those  sails, 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere  !  530 

I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them. 

Unless  perchance  it  were 
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Die  ship  sud- 
denly sinketh. 


The  andent 
Mariner  is 
saved  in  the 
Pilot's  boat. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLRRIDOB. 

*>fown  skeletons  of  leaves  thafc  lag 

My  forest-brook  along ; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  sno^v,  .     636 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  b-.low, 

That  eats  the  she- wolfs  young." 

"Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 

(The  Pilot  made  reply) 

I  am  a-feared  "— "  Push  on,  push  on  I "  640 

Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 

But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred  ; 

The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship^ 

And  straight  a  sound  was  heard.  646 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread  : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay  j 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound,         560 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

My  body  lay  adoat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 

Within  the  Pilot's  boat.  556 

Upon  the  whirl  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 
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I  moved  my  lips— the  Pilot  shrieked 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
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The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars  :  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

"  Ha  !  ha  ! "  quoth  he,   "  full  plain  I  see 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land  !  ^ 

The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  Ixjat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

»uri"?*l2^.     "  ^  sV-ieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  ! " 
ertiyentreateth  The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow 

the  Hermit  to      ^,  «  •   ,    ,, 

dirievehim;       "Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  "I  bid  thee  sav— 
MHi  the  penanoe  -yrTx.    .  .  -i 

tA  Ufe  (alia  on     What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ' " 
him. 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  woful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  j 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 
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And  ever  and 
anon  through- 
out hia  fotnre 
lire  an  agony 
oonatraineth 
him  to  travel 
from  land  to 
land; 


Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  i^art  within  me  burns. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land  > 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech  ; 
The  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 
To  him  my  tale  T  teach. 
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What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door  I 
The  wedding-guests  are  there; 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are  : 

And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer  ! 

O  Wedding-Guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

C  swee\«r  than  the  marriage  feast, 
Tig  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
^Vith  a  goodly  company ! 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  m?.iden8  gay  ! 

^o^*t^^  ^  FareweU,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
^ii^rM  To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

SiSf^dioSte.  ^^  P'^y®*^  ^«11  ^h"  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
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KUBLA    KHAf*. 

Ts  gone  :  and  now  tlie  Wedding-Guest 
Turne<l  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  foiloin  : 
A  sa^ldtr  and  a  wiser  nian, 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

(1797-8). 

KUBLA  KHAN. 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stittely  pleasure-dome  decree  : 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  nnles  of  fertile  ground 
Willi  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 
And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  ; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hillsr 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  oh  !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover ! 

A  savage    lace  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted  15 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced  ; 

Amid  whose  swift  haJf-intermitted  burst  '  20 

Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  relx)unding  hail. 

Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 

And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 

It  flung  up  momently  the  sacrefl  river. 
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24  SAMUEL   TAYLOK   COLBRIDGB. 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion  25 

Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war !  30 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves  ; 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  wns  a  miracle  of  rare  device,  36 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  ! 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played,  40 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me 
That  with  music  loud  and  long,  45 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome  !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware  !  Bewaro  ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair !  60 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  witu  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

(1798). 
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CHRISTABEL. 

(From  Part  II.). 
A.las !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poi.son  truth  ; 

And  constancy  lives  in  reahns  ahove; 

And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 
They  parted  —ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder  ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 


10 


15 


(1800). 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 


The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelped  by  any  wind.     The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud— and  hark,  again  !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings  :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
Tis  calm  indeed  !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  medit-ation  with  its  strange 

reme  silentness.     Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
populous  village !     Sea,  and  hill,  a 
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26  SAMUKL  TAYLOR   C0LER!D0B.  * 

With  all  the  num))erleM8  goings  on  of  life 

Inaudihie  as  clrRanis  !  the  thin  blue  flame 

Lies  on  my  low-1»urnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 

Only  that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate,  IS 

Still  flutters  there,  the  wile  unquiet  thing. 

Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 

Gives  it  dim  sj'mpathios  with  me  who  live, 

Making  it  a  companionable  form, 

Whose  puny  fliips  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit  20 

By  its  own  moods  interprets,  every  where 

Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 

And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

But  O  !  how  oft, 
How  oft.  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind,  25 

Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger  !  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-tower. 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang  30 

From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirred  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come  ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt  36 

Lulled  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged  my  dreams ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom, 
Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fixed  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book  : 
Save  if  the  door  half  opened,  and  I  snatched  10 

A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leaped  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's  face, 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved, 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 
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D«ir  babe,  that  slei'pe-st  cradled  by  my  side,  45 

WhoHO  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  thin  de^p  calm, 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful  !  it  tlirills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  I«»<.k  at  thee,  50 

And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore 
And  in  far  other  scenes  !     For  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  ray  hn\)e  !  slmlt  wander  like  a  breeze  55 

By  lakes  and  mtidy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags  :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible  60 

Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  Gk>d 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher  I  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask.  86 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch  70 

Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eave-drops  fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon.  75 

(1798). 
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iAMUEL  Baylor  colrmidos. 
CHORAL  SONG  FROM  "ZAPOLYA.- 

^P»  "P '  ye  dames,  ye  lasses  gay ! 

To  the  meadows  trip  away. 

Tis  you  must  tend  the  flocks  this  morn, 

And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  corn. 

Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay  : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to^lay. 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  house 
To  the  cricket  and  the  mouse : 
Find  grannam  out  a  sunny  seat, 
With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feet. 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay  : 

For  the  shepherds  must  go 

\^ith  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 
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(1817). 
HUMILITY  THE  MOTHER  OP  CHARITY. 

Frail  creature-  are  we  all !     To  be  the  best. 

Is  but  the  uwest  faults  to  have  :— 
Look  thou  then  to  thyself,  and  leave  the  rest 

To  God,  thy  conscience,  and  the  grave. 


EPITAPH. 


(1830). 


Stop,  Christian  passer-by  !— Stop,  child  of  God, 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.     Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seera'd  he.— 
O,  lift  one  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. ; 
That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  ! 
Mercy  for  praise— to  be  forgiven  for  fame 
He  ask'd,  and  hoped,  through  Christ. 
Do  thou  the  same  ! 

(Nov.  9,  1833). 


WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 

1770-1850. 
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THE  PTIELUDE. 

(From  Book  1.). 
Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear  : 
Much  favoured  in  my  birth  place,  and  no  less 
In  that  beloved  Vale  to  which  erelong 
We  were  transplanted— there  were  we  let  loose  ff 

For  sports  of  wider  range.     Ere  I  had  told 
Ten  birth-days,  when  among  the  mountain  slopes 
Frost,  and  the  breath  of  frosty  wind,  ha<l  snapped 
The  lust  autumnal  crocus,  'twas  my  joy 
With  store  of  springes  o'er  my  shoulder  hung  10 

To  range  the  open  heights  where  woodcocks  run 
Along  the  smooth  green  turf.     Through  half  the  night. 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  visitation  ;— moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o'er  my  head.     I  was  alone,  15 

And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.     Sometimes  it  befell 
In  these  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong  desire 
O'erpowered  my  better  reason,  and  the  bird 
Which  was  the  captive  of  another's  toil  20 

Became  my  prey ;  and  when  the  deed  was  done 
I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod.  2.') 

Nor  less  when  spring  had  warmed  the  culturctl  Vale, 
Moved  we  as  plunderers  where  the  mother-bird 
Had  in  higl\  places  built  her  lodge ;  though  mean 
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Our  ohjeci  and  ingloriouH,  yet  the  end 

WaK  nol  ignoble.     Oh  !  when  I  have  hung 

Above  the  raven'n  nest,  by  knots  f>f  gnisa 

And  half-inch  fiMsuroM  in  the  Hlippery  rock 

But  ill  auHtained,  und  almost  (ho  it  Heenied) 

Suspended  by  the  bluMt  that  blew  aroain, 

Shouldering  the  naked  crag,  oh,  at  that  time 

While  on  the  perilouM  ridge  I  hung  alone. 

With  what  Htrange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry  wind 

Blow  through  my  ear  !  the  Hky  seemed  not  a  sky 

Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the  clouds  ! 
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Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  growH 
Like  harmony  in  music  ;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In   tne  society.     How  strange  that  all 
Tlie  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 
Regrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  a  part, 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself !  Praise  to  the  end  ! 
Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned  to  employ ; 
Whether  her  fearless  visitings,  or  those 
That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtlesK  light 
Opening  the  peaceful  clouds  ;  or  she  may  use 
Severer  interventions,  ministry  66 

More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in  60 

Pushed  from  the  shore.     It  was  an  act  of  stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
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Of  inountain-4>olii)eH  did  my  l>o«t  mov«  on ; 

Leaving  Imhin*!  hfr  »iill,  <m  witlipr  Hide, 

Small  circlei^  glittering  i(]ly  in  the  trnton,  65 

Until  they  m  II  into  one  truck 

Of  sparkling  li<;l.t.     But  now,  like  otw  wh«)  rows, 

Proud  of  his  Nkill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 

With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixe<l  my  view 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  "dge,  70 

The  horizon's  utmost  Iwundary  ;  fur  aUne 

Was  nothing  liut  the  stars  ivnii  the  gn^y  sky. 

She  waH  an  elfiii  pinnace  ;  lustily 

I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake, 

And,  as  I  n^se  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat  75 

Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan  ; 

When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge. 

As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 

Upreared  its  head.     I  struck  and  struck  agjiin,  80 

And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shupo 

Towered  up  l)etween  me  and  the  stars,  and  still, 

For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 

And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 

Strode  after  me.     With  trembling  oars  I  tui-ned,  85 

And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 

Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree ; 

There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark,— 

And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 

And  serious  mood ;  but  after  I  had  .seen  90 

That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 

Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 

Of  unknown  modes  of  being  ;  o'er  my  thoughts 

There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 

Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shajies  95 

Hemain     ,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 

Of  aea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields ; 
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But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 

Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 

By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams.  iqo 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe ! 
Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought, 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn  105 

Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things— 
With  life  and  nature— purifying  thus  no 

The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline, 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me  ns 

With  stinted  kindness.     In  November  days, 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods. 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake,  '  120 

Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine  ; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night, 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun  126 

Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twilight  gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons  :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  r.Il  of  us— for  me 

It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !     Clear  and  loud  130 

The  village  clock  tolled  six,- 1  wheeled  about. 
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Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 

That  cares  not  for  his  home.     All  shod  witf.  steel 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 

Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 

And  woodland  pleasures,— the  resounding  horn, 

The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  irare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew. 

And  not  a  voice  was  idle ;  with  the  din 

Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tinkled  like  iron ;  while  far  distant  hills 

Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 

Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 

Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng 

To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 

That  fle<l,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 

Upon  the  glassy  plain ;  and  oftentimes, 

When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 

And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 

Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning  still     155 

Ihe  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 

Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 

Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliff's 

Wheeled  by  me-even  as  if  the  earth  had  roIle<l 

With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  ! 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train 

Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watch^ 

Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

(1799-1802). 
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COMPOSED  A  FKW  MILE8  ABOVE  T.NTERN   ABBEY,  OK  REVISITINO 
THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE  DURING  A   ioVH 

Five  years  have  past;  five  summers,  with  the  length 

Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 
•      These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain-springs 

With  a  soft  inland  murmur.  -  Once  again 

Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs,  . 

That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 

Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion ;  and  connect 

1  he  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 

The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 

Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  ancf  view 
Tliese  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orcl.ard-tuf  ts 

Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits       ' 
Are  clad  in  one^green  hue,  and  lose  themselve's 

Mid  groves  and  copses.     Once  again  I  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  :  these  pastoral  farms 
Green  to  the  very  door ;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees ! 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  tlie  houseless  woods 
Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fir^ 
The  Hermit  sits  alone. 

Those  beauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  IS  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
la  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  hekrt  • 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration  :     feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure :  such,  perhaps, 
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As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 

On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unrememlwred  acts  35 

Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  lesn,  I  trust, 

To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift. 

Of  aspect  more  sublime ;  that  blessed  mood. 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  40 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened :— that  serene  and  blessed  moi)d. 

In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on,—  ' 

Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood  45 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul  : 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things.  '  ja 

If  this 

Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  !  how  oft— 

In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 

Of  joyless  daylight;  when  the  fretful  stir 

Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world,  55 

Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart - 

How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

O  sylvan  Wye !  thou  wanderer  thro'  the  woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee ! 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished  thought, 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint,  '  gj 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexitj'. 
The  pictui-e  of  the  mind  revives  again  : 
While  hei-e  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts  66 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  foml 
For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 
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Though,  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  first 

I  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a  roe 

I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides  70 

Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 

Wherever  nature  led ;  more  like  a  man 

Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 

Who  sought  the  thiqg  he  loved.     For  nature  then 

(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days,  75 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 

To  me  was  all  in  all.— I  cannot  paint 

What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  roek, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood,  80 

Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 

By  thought  supplied,  flor  any  interest 

Unborrowed  from  the  eye.— That  time  is  past,  85 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 

And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 

Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 

Have  followed ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 

Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned  90 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air,  100 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
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All  thinking  things  all  objects  of  all  though., 

And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods,  105 

And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behoM 

From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 

Of  eye,  and  ear,— both  what  they  half  create, 

And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognize 

In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense,  l  IQ 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance. 

If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more  1 15 

Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay  : 

For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  l)anks 

Of  this  fair  river ;  thou  my  dearest  Friend, 

My  dear,  dear  Friend  ;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 

The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read  120 

My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 

Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh  !  yet  a  little  while 

May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once. 

My  dear,  dear  Sister  !  and  this  prayer  I  make 

Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray  125 

The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so     iform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  >     press 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  ««»  t,  m\  130 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evii    ongues, 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfisu  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb  135 

Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  liehold 

Is  full  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 
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Shine  cm  thee  in  thy  Holitary  walk  ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee :  and,  in  after  years,  140 

When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure ;  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Tliy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh  1  then,  146 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughu 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 

And  these  my  exhortations  !  Nor,  perchance— 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear  1 60 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  paSl  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came  166 

Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love— oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget, 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs,  160 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake  ! 

(1798). 

THE  RAINBOW. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old,  6 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

(1802). 


ODE. 

INTIMATIONS   OF  IMMORTALITY   KROM   RECOLLECTION,   or   KAHLV 

CHJLOBOOP. 

^ere  was  a  time  when  mea^Jow,  grove,  and  stream, 
rhe  earth,  and  every  common  hight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  tho  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  l^en  of  yoro  ;_ 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  c:.n  see  no  more. 


The  rainbow  comes  and  goes. 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose, 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare, 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 
And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief : 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 

And  I  again  am  strong : 
The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep  • 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrf.ng  •      ' 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mounUins  throng 
The  Wmds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep,   ' 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 
Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity. 
And  with  the  heart  of  May 
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Doth  every  Deast  keep  holiday; — 
Thou  Child  of  Joy, 
Shout  round   me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy 
Shepherd-boy !  35 

Ye  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  wirh  you  in  your  jubilee ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 

My  head  hath  its  coronal,  40 

The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel— I  feel  it  all. 

Oh  evil  day  !  if  I  were  bullen 

While  Earth  herself  is  adorning, 
This  sweet  May-morning, 

And  the  Children  are  culling  45 

Oi^  every  side, 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 

Fresh  flowers;  while  the  sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother's  arm : — 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear !  50 

— But  the   i's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone : 

The  Pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat :  55 

Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  1 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 


0^\i  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  Cometh  from  afar : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
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Heaven  lieH  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing?  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  Hows 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  Youth,  wlio  daily  farther  from  the  emt 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-bom  blisses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses. 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes  ! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral, 
And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song.: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife  ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 
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I  t.:. 
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Ere  thin  be  thrown  aside,  IQO 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  con»i  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous  stage  "        ^ 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palslxl  Age, 
That  Life  bring  with  her  in  her  etjuipage  ;  10ft 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  end  lews  imitation. 

Thou,  whose  exterior  Hemblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Soul's  immensity  ; 
Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  do8t  keep  HO 

Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep, . 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind,— 

Might3(  Prophet !  Seer  blest ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest,  Hft 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
TIjou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ;  120 

Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's  height. 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 
Tlius  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ?  126 

Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight, 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  ! 

O  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 

Is  something  that  doth  live,  130 

That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
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Perpetual  benediction  :   not  indeed 

For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  hient ;  135 

Delight  ond  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childluxxl,  whether  hiwy  or  at  re<, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  flutt<»ring  in  his  breast  :— 
Not  for  these  I  raise 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ;  140 

But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,  145 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  : 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may,  I60 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence :  truths  that  wake,  I55 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  !  IgO 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  iulai!  .  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 

Can  in  a  momei  t  travel  thither,  165 

And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 
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WILLIAM   WORMWOUTH. 

Then  Hing,  ye  Biiti*,  .i„g,  Hi„g  ^  joy„„^  ^^^ , 
And  let  the  young  Lambfi  bound 
As  to  the  tal)or'i»  sound  ! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 
Yq  that  thi-ough  your  hearU  to^ay 
Feel  tlie  gladljess  of  tlje  May  ! 
What  though  the  radiance  which  waa  once  so  Wright  175 
Be  now  for  evei  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  Imck  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  lind 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind  ; 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be ; 

In  the  toothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  min<l. 

v""^^^^  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 

Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ' 

Yet  m  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  teneath  your  more  habitual  sway 

Ilove  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret, 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they  ; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-lx>rn  Dav 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye  " 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  • 
Another  ra<^  hath  been,  and  other  palms  a^  won 
1  hanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears,  ' 
To  me  the  meanast  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

(1803-6). 
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ONES  WRITTEN  IN  EARLY  8PRINO 

I  heard  a  thouHand  blHiidtid  nuteH, 
While  in  a  grove  I  Hate  rediniHl, 
In  that  sweet  muod  when  plensant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
Tlie  humiin  soul  tliat  through  ine  ran  ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
W,  tt  man  tias  made  of  man. 

'I'Urou^>     orimrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower, 
'^hv  pv       inkle  trailed  its  wreaths ; 
\i  ■]  ti-  my  faith  that  every  flower 
L  njoys  (he  air  it  breathes. 

Tliu  b;rd8  around  me  hopped  and  played, 
Th  ;ir  thoughts  I  cannot  measure; — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  m<ide, 
]  t  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigH  spread  out  their  fan 
To  catch  the  breezy  air ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  Iw  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man  1 

(1798). 
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WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH. 

TO  MY  SISTER. 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March  : 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before 
Tlie  redhreiwt  sings  from  the  tall  larcli 
That  stands  besicJe  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air,      * 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  monntaiiiH  Iwre, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

My  sister!  ('tis  a  wish  of  mine) 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done, 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign  ; 
Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  M|il!  come  with  you  ;_and,  pray, 
Fut  on  w:th  speed  your  wcKxllarid  dress  ; 
And  bring  no  book  :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  calendar : 
We  from  to^ay,  my  Friend,  will  .late 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

Love,  now  a  universal  birth. 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth ; 
— It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Ihan  years  of  toiling  reason  : 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  r^re 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make. 
Which  they  shall  long  obey  : 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  Uke 
Our  temper  from  to  day. 
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And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolln 

About,  below,  above, 

We'll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls :  35 

They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  Sister  !  come,  I  pray, 

With  Hj)eed  put  on  your  woodlantl  dress  ; 

And  bring  no  book  :  for  this  one  day 

We'll  give  to  idleness.  '  ^q 

(1798). 

SHE  DWELT  AMONG  THE  UNTRODDliN  WAYS. 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love : 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  gtone  k 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ! 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

Wh».n  Lucy  ceased  to  be ;  Iq 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 
The  difference  to  me  ! 

-  -  - ■  (1799). 

I  TRAVKLLED  AMONG  UNKNOWN  MEN. 

I  travelleil  among  unknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Nor,  England  !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

"Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  I  5 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 
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WILLIAM    WORDS  WORTH. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire  ; 
Ar^  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Bewde  an  EngJish  fire. 

Thy  mornings  «howed,  thy  nights  conceale<l 

Ihe  Umers  where  Lucy  pJaywJ 
And  thine  too  is  the  Ijist  gre^n  fieid 

That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 

(1799). 
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THREE  YEARS  SHE  GREW  IN  S(JN  AND  SHOWER. 
TJree  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  «hower. 
Then  Nature  said,  "A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sow  a  ; 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make  k 

A  Lady  of  my  own. 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  l,e 

Both  law  and  impulse  :  and  with  me 

Ihe  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  Ix.wer,  10 

^hall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  law,, 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  Imlni, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

Tlie  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

lo  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 
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A   SLUMBSK    DID    MY   SPIRIT  8KAL. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her  ;  and  she  shall  h^an  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  waywarrl  rouml, 

And  beauty  born  of  murnmring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 

While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake— The  work  was  done- 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  ! 
She  died,  and  left  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm,  and  <,uiet  scene; 
The  memory  of  wh?it  has  been, 
And  never  more  will  be. 
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A  SLUMBER  DID  MV  SPIRIT  SEAL 

A  .slumber  did  my  spit  it  seal ; 

I  had  no  human  f*-ars  : 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force ; 

She  noither  hears  nor  soes  : 
RoIle.l  round  in  earth  s  diurnal  course, 

With  i-ocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 


(1799X 
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SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OF  DKLIGHT. 

She  was  a  Phantom  of  dehjjht 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  night ; 

A  lovely  Apparition,  aent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair  ; 

Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn' 

From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn  ; 

A  dancing  Shape,  aii  Image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 

And  steps  yf  virgin-liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  l.uman  nature's  daily  food  ■ 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  : 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  Traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 

And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 

(1804). 
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TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

0  blithe  New-comer  !  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  Cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  hut  a  wandering  Voice  t 

While  T  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  bahl.ling  only  to  the  Vale, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  fluwers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  ! 

Extsn  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  davs 
I  listened  to  ;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Througli  wtMxls  and  on  the  green  ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  T  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
Can  lie  upon  (he  plain 
And  listen,  till  T<lo  l)eget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  Bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  he 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place  ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  Thee  ! 
51 
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THE  DAFFODILS. 

T  wandered  lonely  an  a  cloud 

That  flr«it8  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hilU, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils ; 

Besifh  the  lake,  Ijeneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never  ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  ; 
Ten  thousand  saw  T  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  dance<l ;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 

In  such  a  jocund  company  : 

I  gazed— and  gazed— but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 
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THE  80LITARY  REAPKR. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Li\sh  I 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself  ; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  not<s  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands  : 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  hoard 
In  spring-time  from  the  fJuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  !_ 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  fl<.w 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  liattles  long  ago  : 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  today? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending  ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  Ix^ndin"  •  - 
I  hstenetl,  motionless  and  still  ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill. 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Jyjng  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 
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PREFATORY  SONNET. 

Nui.8  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 

And  heriniU  are  contented  with  their  celJs  • 

And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels  • 

Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  wea^  er  at  his  loom 

Sit  blithe  and  happy ;  bees  that  soar  for  hLm,  ft 

High  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Furness-fells 

Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells  : 

In  truth  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 

Ourselves,  no  prison  is  :  and  hence  for  me 

In  sundry  moods,  'twaa  pastin.e  to  l>e  bound  in 

Withm  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground  • 

leased  if  some  Souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be) 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty 

Should  find  brief  s6lace  there,  as  I  have  found. 

(1806). 

COMPOSED  ON  THE  BEACH  NEAR  CALAIS. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 

Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity  ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea  •  6 

Listen  !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 

And  .loth  with  his  eternul  motion  mako 

A  sound  like  thunder-everlastingly 

Dear  Child  !  dear  Giri  !  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  appear  untouched  by  .solen.n  thought  10 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  le^s  divine  • 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year  • 

And  worship^t  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine 

God  being  wiih  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

(1802). 
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THE  WORLD  18  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 
The  world  i.  too  much  with  us  :  late  and  soo„ 
i^tt .,  we  8.«  m  Nature  that  is  our« ; 

T  as  Sea  that  bares  her  boHo.u  to  the  moon  ; 

ihew.„d«  that  will  be  howling  Htallhours 
A  ul  a.e  up-.athered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 

Forth..s,foreverything.weareoutoftune; 
It  mov.s  us  not-Great  (U^  ,  ra  ,,ther  be 
A  Pugan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  • 
So  might  I.  standing  on  this  pleasant'l.a 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  • 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  soa;  ' 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

(1806). 

COMPOSED  UPOxV  WESTMINSTER  BRIDOR 
SEPTEMBER  3,   1802.  ^ 

Karth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fai,-  • 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pans  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  : 
This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  «ile„t,  hare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  an.l  t<Muples  lie 
Open  unto  the  flelds,  and  to  the  skv  • 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smi.ke]e.s.  air 
Never  d.d  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

I..  h.s  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill  ■ 
Ne  er  saw  I.  „ever  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  •     ' 
The  nver  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will  • 
Dear  Qod  .'  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ' 
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*^  WILLIAM    WOKUMWOHTfl. 

ON  THE  KXTINCTION  OP  THE  'ENETIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeou.  eant  in  fee  ; 

And  wa«  the  wifeguard  of  the  west :  the  worth 

Of  Venice  d.d  not  fall  Iwlow  her  birth, 

Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 

She  wan  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free  ;  5 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate ; 

And,  when  she  to(ik  unto  herself  a  mate, 

She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 

And  what  if  she  had  soen  those  glories  fade. 

Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay  ;  10 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 

When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day  : 

Men  are  we,  and  ibust  grieve  when  even  the  Shatle 

Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 

(1802). 

THOUGHT  OF  A  BRITON   ON  THE  SUB.JUOATION 
OF  SWITZERLAND. 
Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  inighty  Voice  : 

In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 

They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  f 

There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee  5 

^ou  fought'st  against  him  ;  but  hast  vainly  striven  • 

Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven, 

Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 

Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 

Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left ;         10 

For,  high-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be' 

That  MounUin  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 

And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 

And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heaixl  by  thee ! 

(1807). 


LORD   BYRON. 

1788-1824. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OP  THE  VILLAnv  ami. 
SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HI  U^ 

Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  pa«t  • 

And  fnendMh.pH  were  form'd.  too  romantic  to  Ja«t  • 
Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance  '  « 

Of  comrades.  i„  friendship  and  mischief  allied  • 

Whil  r:""  r  'Z'  "^'"■''^•"«  -"emhran;. 
Which  r«,U  m  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denial ! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  8porte<i 
The  creams  where  we  swam,   and  tl.  fields  when,  we 

'"'C^'otrT ''^"' "'"^^^  '' 

lo  pore  o er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught. 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder'd. 

As  rechnmg.  at  eve.  on  yon  tombstone  I  Jay  7 
Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  w;nder'd      1 5 

To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting  ray 

'  wZZZT''  ''V"^?  "'^^  -P^**^"  —"-Jed. 
WhUe  I!'       n""^'  '  "^*  ""  ^'°"^**  0'enhro.n  ; 
Wlule,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  applau.ses  resounded 

I  fancied  that  Mossop  him.self  was  outshone^  '  20 

Or  as  Lear.  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  imprecation. 

Tilf  fiZ  ^''"f  ^r  «^k-««i«-  -d  reason  depAved  ; 
Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  self-adulation 
A  regarded  myselfasaGarricfc-  revived.       ' 
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LORD   BYRON. 


Ye  dreams  ef  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  regret  yon  !  26 

Unfaded  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast ; 

Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget  you ; 
Your  pleasures  may  stiJl  be  in  fancy  possest. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me, 

While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  unroll »  30 

Since  darkness  o'ershadows  the  prospect  before  me. 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  soul. 

But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  years  which  await  me, 
feome  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view 

rJ!u?'  ''^'^^  ""'^^  ""^P*""^  *^®  *^^"gb<^  ^h**"  elat^  me,   35 
Oh  !  such  were  the  days  which  my  infancy  knew  !  " 

(1806).     - 

LACHIN  Y  GAIR.* 

-A-^ay,  ye  gay  landscape.4,  ye  gardens  of  roses  ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  • 
Restore  me  the  rooks  where  the    aow-flake  reposes. 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love  : 
let,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains,  5 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war  • 
Though  cataracts  foam  '.stead  of  smooth-flowing  fountains 

1  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

'  ^\l  *^^''^  ™^  ^""""^  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd  • 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid  t 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd, 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover'd  g1  de  • 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory      ' 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star  ; 
i<or  fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  nk  Garr, 

n  r  V    •  _      ■  
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*Lachiny  Oair,  or,  as  it  ia  pronounced  in  the  Erse  Lorh  nn  ««♦>.. 
towers  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  HighLdrnearlnvercaSw 

IhTZ   n  ?■        r**'^  .y,^**'"  ^  «?«"*•  some  of  the  early  part  of  mx  life 
the  recollection  of  which  has  given  birth  to  these  staSr         "         ' 

H««  t^**'^  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plod:  the  proper  oronunoi* 
tion  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  the  orthog^phy.  P"'"°°*'"- 
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LACHIN    V   OAIR. 

••Shades  of  the  dead  !  have  1  not  heanl  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale !  " 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  here  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  hia  cold  icy  car : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers  ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  n».  Garr. 

•'lU-starr'd,  though  brave,  did  no  visionsforeboding* 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  1 " 
Ah  1  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,t 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause  : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumlier, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  ;J 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number. 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Years  have  roll'd  en,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you, 

liears  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again  : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you, 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England  !  thy  beauties  are  tame  an<i  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  on  the  mountains  afar . 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  ! 

(1806). 
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*I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  "  the  Oordona,"  many  of 
whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pretender. 

tWhether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  I  am  not  certain ; 
but,  as  many  fell  in  the  insurrection,  I  have  used  the  name  of  the 
pnncipal  action,  "pars  pro  toto." 

tA  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called  There  is  al«o  a  Castle  of 
Braemar. 
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LORD   BYRON. 
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STANZAS  TO  AITGUSTA. 

Though  the  day  of  my  dastiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted,  5 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  tJiee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smilincr, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine,  \Q 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguilin<». 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain— it  shall  not  be  its  slave.  20 

There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn ; 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me ; 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think— not  of  them. 

Thougli  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me,  25 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake ; 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me ; 

Though  pjirted,  it  was  not  to  fly,  30 

Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  tlie  world  might  belie. 
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CHiLDE  Harold's  pilgrimaob. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  dt-spise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  (.ne : 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee' 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  tJwe. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  nJit  cherish'd,       ^ 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  Tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  tLe. 

(1816). 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
SoNo  FROM  Canto  I. 
Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  lircakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land— Good  Night! 

A  few  short  hours,  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  ajid  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate  ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall, 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 
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LORD    BYROK. 

"  Corno  hithor,  hither,  my  little  page  : 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye  ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong  : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 

"Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind  ; 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind ; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love. 
And  have  no  fMend,  save'these  alone, 

But  thee—and  One  above, 

"  My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  • 
Buf  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  como  back  again." 

"  Eno-igh,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye  ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  veoman. 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman. 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ? " 

" Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 
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CHILDE   HAROLD'S   PILORIMAOE. 

My  sp.use  and  boys  dwell  near  tl.v  hall 

Along  the  bordering  lake; 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ?  "~ 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  ye<,man  g,xxi, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay  ; 
But  T,  who  am  of  lighter  mooil. 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away." 

For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sigh« 

Of  wife  or  paramour? 
Fresh  feeres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eye. 

VV  6  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve. 

Nor  perils  gathering  near  ? 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea ; 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan. 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands  ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  wher^  he  stands. 

With  thee,  my  barK,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves  ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves  ! 

My  native  Land— Good  Night ! 

a809). 
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T.ORD   BYROV. 


CHILDK  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Canto  II  [. 
n. 
Once  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ' 
And  tl.e  waves  lx)und  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
1  hat  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their  roar  ' 
Swift  1m3  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead  ' 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed.  , 

Am   the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Stdl  must  I  on ;  fi.r  I  am  as  a  weed 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
^  here  er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail. 


III. 

In  my  youth's  sumt^er  I  did  sing  of  One 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  • 
Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun 
And  l)ear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards  :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
^e  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-ap  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind 
Oer  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years' 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life-where  not  a  flower  appears. 

IV. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion-joy,  or  pain 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string 
And  both  may  jar  :  it  may  be  that  in  vain       " 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  clin<» 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream" 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness— so  it  flin« 
Forgetfulness  around  me-it  shall  seem 
lo  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme 
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T. 

He  who,  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  wh*. 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  hfe. 
So  that  no  wonder  rt-aits  him  ;  nor  l)elow 
Can  love  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance  :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  nfe 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunte.l  cell. 
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VI. 

'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  1 1     Nothing  :  but  not  so  art  thou. 
Soul  of  ray  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blendefl  with  thy  birth, 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crushed  feelings'  dearth. 
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VII. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  :_I  hare  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  l)ecame, 
In  its  own  eddy  l)oiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame, 
My  springs  of  Hfe  were  poison 'd.     Tis  too  late  ! 
Yet  am  I  changed  ;  though  still  enoucfh  the  same 
In  strengtli  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 
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LORD   UYKOW. 


VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this  :-but  now  'tis  past,  ftft 

And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Umg  absent  Harold  reappears  at  last : 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  neW  heal 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him  60 

In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  njind  as  vigour  from  the  limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the 'brim 


IX. 
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His  had  been  quaff  d  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood  ;  but  he  fill'd  again,  65 

And  from  a  purer  ftiunt,  on  holier  ground, 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain  ! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gaird  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain,        70 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen 
Entering  with  every  st^p  he  took  through  many  a  scene 


X. 

Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind. 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fi'x'd 
And  sheath'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  l)ehind  ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  .s^and 
Cnheeded,  searching  through  the  ciowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation  ;  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand 
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XI. 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen VJ  mse,  nor  Mek 
To  wear  it?  who  can  curic.usly  lte\n,Ul 
The  Hmoothness  and  the  «heen  of  beauty's  cheek 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  „ld  t 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  winch  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Vet  w,th  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime 
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XII. 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  untit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  man ;  with  whom  he  held 
i^ittle  in  common  :  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  ow.i  thoughts  ;  still  uncompell'd, 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  lebell'd  • 
Proud  though  in  desolation  ;  which  could'find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind 
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XIII. 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  werefriends;  100 
\\  here  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  w,ts  his  home ; 
„  ''^re  H  b,u^  ,ky,  and  glowing  clime,  e.xtends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam  ■ 
I  he  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam 
W  ere  not  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake  105 

A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Natures  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake 
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XIV. 

Mko  tlie  CImldmn,  hi)  could  wuVrh  the  ^tars, 
Till  h..  luul  i)<.o|.U,d  them   •  itii  \hhuhh  hrij^ht'  HO 

Ah  their  own  l«ams  ;  an.l  «.arth,  iind  mrthlK^rn  jarH, 
And  human  frailties,  were  foryotUn  quite  : 
Could  ho  have  kept  his  spirit  to  thr.t  flijrht, 
Ho  had  lieeii  happy  ;  h;it  this  ihiy  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light  1 15 

To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  fnnn  yon  heaven  which  woos  U8  to  itn  brink. 


XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  Ixcame  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  weariKorae, 
Droo  >VJ  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  dipt  wing,  120 

To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home  : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercorae, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat  105 

Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

XVI. 

Self-exile<l  Harold  wanders  forth  again. 
With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain. 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb,  130 

Had  mad*?  Despair  a  smilingness  assume, 
Which,  though  'twere  wild -as  on  the  plunder'd  wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  d(K)m 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck- 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  furlM.re  to  check.  I35 
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ciiiLDE  Harold's  PiLaKiMAdfc  59 

XVII. 

Htop  I  for  thy  tread  i^  un  an  Ein{.ire'«  dust  ! 
An  Earth(iu«k«'H  spr.il  w  sfipulchred  Jw'low  ! 
I«  the  spot  niftrk'd  witli  no  colossal  bunt  t 
Nor  column  trophi.d  for  triumphal  Hhow  1 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  t^lls  simpler  so,  UQ 

As  the  ground  was  lH.fore,  thus  let  it  be  ;— 
How  that  re<l  rain  hath  mmle  tlie  harvest  grow  ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  guin'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  king-making  Victory  ? 

XVI II. 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls,  Hff 

The  grave  of  France,  the  dearlly  Waterloo ! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too  1 
In  "  pride  of  place  "*  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 

Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain,    '  I50 

Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ; 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken  chain. 
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XIX. 

Fit  retribution  !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit. 
And  foam  in  fetters;- but  is  Earth  more  free? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  Oite  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
What !  shall  reviving  thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten  d  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  1     No  ;  prry,,e  before  ye  praise  ' 
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♦  u'ta-^"^^^  o  P'**^"  "  *  ^""  °'  ^^^^^ry,  and  means  the  highest 
pitch  of  flight.     See  i/oc6«M,  etc.  mgnesi 
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XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fall'n  despot  boast  no  more  I 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrov'd  with  hot  tears 
Fbr  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before  166 

The  trampler  of  her  vineyards;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions  :  all  that  most  endears 
i^lory,  ,s  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword  170 

Such  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her 'Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  :        176 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  ana  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spike  again 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ;  1 79 

But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 


XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it?-No ;  'twas  but  the  wind 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stonv  street  • 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
lo  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet  — 
But  hark  !  -that  heavy  sound  }>reaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  l)efo're ! 
Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is— it  is—Uie  cannon's  opening  roar  I 
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XXIII. 

Within  a  window's  niche  of  that  high  hall  ign 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound,  the  first  amidst  the  festival 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear  • 
And  when  they  smiled  l>ecause  he  deem'd  it  near 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well       '        195 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush  d  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

XXIV. 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress.  200 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praiae  of  their  own  loveliness  • 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press        . 
Hie  hfe  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  :  who  could  guess        205 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
binoe  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise  I 
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And  there  was  toounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
^ent  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar  • 

And  near,  the  l^at  of  the    'ai-ming  drum 

Roused  up  the  soldier  ere     le  morning  star ; 

While  throng'd  the  citize.     with  terrordumb,  215 

Or  whispering,   with  white  lips-" The  foe!     They  come^ 

they  come  I "  j         « . 
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XXVI.  f 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Camerons'  gathering  "  rose, 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills  220 

Savage  and  shrill !     But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  till  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years,  224 

And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears  !♦  ' 

xxvii. 

And  Ardennesf  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  giieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  1 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass  230 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 


xxviii. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife. 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently -stern  array  ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  otlier  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe,— in  one  red  burial  blent ! 
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•Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald,  the  "  eentle 
Lochiel"  of  the  "forty-five."  * 

t  The  wood  of  Soignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  "  forest 
of  Ardennes,"  famous  in  Boiardo's  '«  Orlando,"  and  immortal  in 
JShakapere's   "As  You   Like   It." 
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XXIX. 

Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine; 

Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng.  246 

Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line 

And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong  ' 

And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song  • 

And  hzs  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd' 

The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along  .50 

Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest's  lowt'd, 

XXX. 

There  have  l^een  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee. 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give  • 
But  wh      X  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  t;ee.  255 

Which  Imng  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  li^e 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Sprin. 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing.  960 

I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not  brinf 

XXXI. 

I  turn'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake  ;  on. 

The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake  :' 

Tho.e  whom  they  thirst  for;  though  the  sound  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim  270 
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XXXII. 

They  mourn  but  smile  at  length;  and,  smiling,  mourn: 
The  tree  will  wither  long  l,efore  it  fall  • 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn  ■ 
Ihe  Hiof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall  275 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone  : 
Ihe  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral-; 
rhe  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yt  brokenly  live  on  • 


XXXIH. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was 
The  same,  and  still  thp  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold     ' 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches. 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold. 

—  (1816). 

THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH. 

XI. 

'Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  • 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light,' 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining. 
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Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ] 

The  waves  on  eitlier  shore  lay  there, 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  a-s  the  air ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebble!  shook, 

But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 

The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves' 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling,' 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 

And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast. 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain :' 

'Twas  musical,  but  smlly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  win.ls  and  harp-strings  meet. 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone, 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seem'd  to  those  witliin  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall  : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  morae'nt  sti)i, 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed' 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed ; 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing  l>eH 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a^'stranger's  knell. 
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THE  GIAOUR. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingnesL, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers), 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And— but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon— 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power;' 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  I 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Here  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
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The  farewell  beair  of  Feeling  pass'd  away ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth,       34 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth! 
Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home,  or  Glory's  grave  ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  I  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylw  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

O  servile  offspring  of  the  free— 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  thisi 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear, 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeuiag  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  ! 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 

(1813). 
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IX)N   JUAN 

SoNc  FROM  Canto  III. 
The  isles  of  Greece  !  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  lov'd  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  « Islands  of  the  Blest." 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  louKs  o'er  sea-born  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below,  ' 
And  men  in  nations ;— all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day— 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou. 
My  country?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now— 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  I 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine! 
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DON  JUAN. 

Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 

Though  link'd  among  a  fetterd  race, 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 
For  Greeks  a  blush-  for  Greece  a  tear. 
Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 
Must  we  but  blush  ?-Our  fathers  bled 
EarJi !  render  Uck  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnjint  of  our  Spart<in  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylje  !  * 

What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ] 
Ah  !  no ;— the  voices  of  the  dead 

Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 
And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head. 

But  one,  arise,— we  come,  we  come ! "' 

Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain-  in  vain  :  strike  other  chords ; 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ' 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 
And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call- 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 
You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet  • 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave— 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ' 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ! 

It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine : 
He  served- but  served  Polycrates— 

A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 

Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 
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LORD    BTROlf. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Cher^oneM 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiadtw  ! 

Oh  !  that  the  present  iiour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  I 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  J 
On  SuH's  rock,  and  Parga'H  shore, 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 

The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  free<lom  to  the  Franks— 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  : 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  ; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad; 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But  gazing  on  each  globing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Suniiim's  marbled  steep, 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  : 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  ! 
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(1819). 


HONNKT  ON  CHILLON. 

Etwnal  Spirit  of  th«  chainlewi  Mind  ! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Lifn^rty  !  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  habiution  is  the  lieart— 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alon,,  can  bind  ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  aro  consigned— 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  glor,in, 
Their  cciuntry  conquers  with  their  n.artynloni. ' 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon  !  thy  pris.,n  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar— for  'twas  trod. 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 
ByBonnivard!     May  none  those  marks  efface  ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

(1816). 
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ON  THIS   DAY   I 


com;     te  my  thirty-sixth 

YE.  R. 


M188OLON0H1,  Jan.  22,  1824. 
'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move  : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  l)e  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love  ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  ilowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 


The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 
A  funeral  pile ! 
81 
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LORD   BYRON. 

Tlie  hope,  the  fear,  the  ji^lous  oare, 

Thfi  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  sliare, 
But  wear  the  chain. 


15 


But 'tis  not  Mt«— and  'tig  not  A^»— 

Such  thought!,  should  shako  my  soul,  nur  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 

Or  binds  his  brow.  aq 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  I 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 


Awake  !  (not  Greece— she  w  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !     Think  throjigh  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home. 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  why  Hve  f 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
la  here  :--up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

1792-1822. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 
Bird  thou  never  wert, 

'^at  {mm  heaven,  or  near  it, 
T„        ,  dourest  thy  full  heart 

In  profuse  .train«  of  unpremeditated  art 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

^„j    .     .  ''^®  ^'"«  *^eep  thou  winireat 

-nd  ,„,g,„g  ,„■„  do.. .«,  ,.„dL.ri„^  :;^^;^^^^ 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er     hich  clouds  are  brightening. 
TM  ,     .  ''•J"*  float  and  run  • 

Like  an  unbodied  jo         r  «  r«««  •    •    .T ' 

^  J".       .<  .0  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

J"  t'«e  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy'  shri„  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  th.at  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
white 
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Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel,  that 
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All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thj  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed.      30 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody.  36 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  t\\e  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  mu«ic  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower:  46 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  gra.ss,  which  screen  it  from  the  view  :  50 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
Till  the  scent  it  g  ves 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged  thieve,s :  55 


-^M    ^Mfc-.    -.-^^- 
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TO  A  SKYLABK. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass : 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymenteal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains 

wu  ^  ,  ,  ^^*^  ^^*P®^  °^  ^^y  o*"  plain  ? 

What  love  of  thine  awn  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
'^'^'»n  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  1 
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We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought.     90 

Yet,  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 


90 


Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound, 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thdu  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


100 


106 


(1820). 


TO 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


(1821;. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

*roin  the  seas  and  the  streams  • 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

Ihe  sweet  buds  every  one 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  1  dissolve  it  in  rain, 
And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 
I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  a^l  the  night 'tis  my  pillow  white, 

;^hile  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Subhme  on  the  tow     .  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

l^ightnmg  my  pUot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits  • 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

ihis  pilot  "^  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

la  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  • 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 
Ihe  Spint  he  love,  remains ; 

Whilst  he  IS  dissolving  in  rains. 
The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  moniing  star  shmes  dead, 
87 
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As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag,  35 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And,  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love,  40 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden,  45 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  • 
And  wherever  the  l?eat  of  her  unseen  i«et, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear,  50 

May  have  broken  the  wo«,f  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behii  d  her  and  peer  ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent,  55 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  jirdle  of  pearl ;  60 

The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds,  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof,  65 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  truunphnl  arch  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
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When  the  powers  of  the  Hir  are  chaine^l  to  ,ny  chair 
T."  the  m.Hioncoloured  bow  •  ^  ' 

The  sphere-fire  alK,ve  its  .soft  colours  wove. 

^VMe  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  l.elow. 
I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  • 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  oc-ean  and  shores  •      75 
I  change,  but  I  cannot  die  ' 

For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain. 

ITie  pavdion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams 
Build  up  the  },lue  dome  of  air,  ^     Z 

I  Silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  g'host  from  the  tomb 
1  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

■ (1820). 

SO^NET.-OZYMANDIAS. 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 

^  ho  said  :  «'  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  m  the  desert.     Near  them  on  the  sfnd. 

And  wrinkled  l.p^and  .sneer  of  cold  command.  5 

Te^l  that  Its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 

Th.?"^  rf  '"'"''''  ''^"P^^  ""  ^hese  lifeless  things 
The  h,„d  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  • 

'  My  name  is  Ozymandia.s,  king  of  kings  :  1  n 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair ! ' 

Nothing  beside  ren.ains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  Uia    colossal  wreck.  }>oun<lless  and  bare, 

1  he  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. " 

___^  (1817). 
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STANZAS 

WRITTEN   IN   DEJECTION   NEAR   NAPLES. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  might, 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light,  6 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds ; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 
The  City's  voice  itself,  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor  JQ 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved,  in  star-showers  thrown  : 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean  Jg 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  u  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion. 
How  sweet !  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

Alas  !  I  have  not  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around,  20 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround 25 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure  : 

To  me  that  cup  has  boen  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  could  li3  down  like  a  tired  child,  30 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
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Til.  Heath  l.ke  sleep  might  steal  on  me 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

•  ®**"®  ™'ght  lament  that  I  were  cold, 
As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone] 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old 
Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  • 
They  might  lament-for  I  am  one 
^Vhom  men  love  not,-and  yet  «gret, 

Unlike  this  day,  which  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet.    45 

— (1818). 

ARETHUSA. 
Arethusa  arose 
From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acrooeraunian  mountains,—. 
From  cloud  and  from  crag. 
With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 
She  leapt  down  the  rocks, 
With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams;— 
Her  steps  paved  with  green 
The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams : 
And  gliding  and  springing 
She  went,  er-r  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep ;  ' 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 
And  Heaven  smiled  above  her 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep 
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Then  Alpheus  bold, 
On  his  glacier  cold, 

With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook 
And  opened  a  chasm 
In  the  rocks ; — with  the  spasm 

All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 
It  concealed  behind 

The  urns  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 
Did  rend  in  r  under 

The  bars  of  the  springs  below. 
The  beard  and  the  hair 
Of  the  River-god  were 

Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep, 
As  he  followed  the  light 
Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 

To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep.    ' 

"  Oh  save  me !  Oh  guide  me ! 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me, 

For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair ! " 
The  loud  Ocean  heard, 
To  its  blue  depth  stirred, 

And  divided  at  her  prayer; 
And  under  the  water 
The  Earth's  white  daughter 

Fled  like  a  sunny  beam  ; 

Behind  her  descended 
Her  billows,  unblended 

With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream  : 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 
On  the  emerald  main 

Alpheus  rushed  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 
A  dove  to  its  ruin 

Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 
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ARBTRU8A. 

Under  the  tH)wer8 
Where  the  Ocean  Powers 
Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones, 

Through  the  coral  woods 
Of  the  weltering  flfxxls, 
Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones  ; 
Through  the  dim  beams' 
Which  amid  the  streams 
Weave  a  network  of  coloured  light ; 
And  under  the  caves, 
Where  the  shadowy  waves 
Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night:— 
Outspeeding  the  shark, 
And  the  sword-fish  dark, 
Under  the  ocean  foam, 

And  up  through  the  rifts 
_^        Of  the  mountain  clifts 
They  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fountains 
In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks, 
Like  friends  once  parted 
Grown  single-hearted. 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 
At  sunrise  they  leap 
From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 
At  noontide  they  flow 
Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  asphodel ; 
And  at  night  they  sleep 
In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore,- 
Like  spirits  that  lie 
In  the  azure  sky, 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 
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ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 
O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn'«  being. 
Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  deiS 
Are  dnven.  hke  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Festilence-stricken  multitudes  :  O,  thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  I'wd 

The  wing6d  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low. 

Each  hke  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill  ,o 

(Dnvmg  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit  which  art  moving  everywhere : 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear.  O,  hear  1 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  Wd  the  steep  sky's  commotion    15 

W  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shj' 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Octl'n, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 


Of  some  fierce  M«nad.  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst :  O,  hear  ! 
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Thoa  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  drMunt 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay,  ^ 

Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystAlline  Mtreams, 

Beside  a  puuiice  isle  in  Baiw's  hay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 

Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 
Ali  overgrown  with  azure  moss,  and  flowers  35 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !     Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  l)elow 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear       ' 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know  40 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear. 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves :  O,  hear! 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  Ijear ; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee'; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  si,are  45 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable !  if  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed  .   50 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision ;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  I  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !  I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed  66 

One  too  like  thee-tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 
Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 
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Will  uke  from  lioth  a  deep  autumnal  tone,  60 

Bweet  though  in  sadnoM.     Be  thou,  Hpirit  fierce. 
My  iipmt  I     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  I 

Drive  my  dead  thought,  over  the  universe 

Like  withered  leave,  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ! 
And,  by  the  incantotion  of  this  verse,  gj 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  wo  U  among  mankind  I 

Be  through  my  lip.  to  ur.awakened  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !    O,  Wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ?  fo 

(1819). 


»T0  . 

One  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  ♦oo  Cze  despaii 

For  prudence  to  smother. 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love, 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not : 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  sta-, 

Of  the  night  for  the  mori-ow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ? 
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THE  QUESTION. 
I  dreamed  that,  an  I  wandered  by  the  way, 

Bare  winter  suddenly  wa*  changed  t<,  «prin« 
And  gentle  odoum  led  my  «te,maMtray. 

Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  n.urn.uring 
Al.mg  a  shelving  Unk  of  turf,  which  lay 

Under  a  copHe,  and  harrlly  dared  to  fli„« 
U  green  arm.  round  the  bosom  of  the  Htro«,„ 
But  k.«se<l  it  and  then  Hed.  as  thou  mightest  in  .h.am. 
There  grew  pied  wind-flowen,  and  violets. 

Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth. 
The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets  • 

Famt  oxlips ,-  tender  bluebells,  at  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved ;  and  that  tall  flower  that  wets- 

Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth- 
Us  mother  s  face  with  heaven's  collected  tears. 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice  it  hears. 
And  in  the  warm  hedge  g  ,w  h.sh  eglantine. 

AndTh^l'^^K^'"^  '^"^  *'"  moonlight-coloured  may. 
And  cherry-blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whose  wine 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine, 

With  its  dark  buds  and  leaves,  wandering  astray  • 
And  flowers,  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold 
fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  l>ehold.  ' 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge  -r 

There  grew  broad  flag-flowers,  purple  pranked  with  whi^ 

And  starry  river-buds  among  the  sedge  ' 

And  flc«.ting  water-Iilios,  broad  and  bright. 

Which  ht  the  oak  that  overhung  the  he<lge 

Wih^oonlight  beams  of  their     .n  watery  li.ht ;  30 

And  bu.ru.sh...  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green" 
soothed  the  da^^led  eye  with  sober  sheen. 
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Methought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 

Tliat  the  same  hues  which  in  their  naturkl  bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 

Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Hours 
Witliin  my  hand,-and  then,  elate  and  gay, 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come, 

That  I  might  there  present  it—oh  !  to  whom  ? 
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A  SUMMER-EVENING  CHURCHYARD,  LECHLADE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Each  vapour  that  obscured  the  sunset's  ray ; 
And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beaming  hair 
In  duskier  braids  aroun.1  the  languid  eyes  of  day: 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men,  '  5 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. 

They  breathe  their  spells  towards  the  departing  day 

Encompa.ssing  the  earth,  air,  stars,  and  sea ; 
Light,  sound,  and  motion,  own  the  potent  sway 
Responding  to  the  charm  with  its  own  mystery     '  IQ 

The  winds  are  still,  or  the  dry  church-tower  grass 
Knows  not  their  gentle  motions  as  they  pass. 

Thou  too,  aerial  pile,  whose  pinnacles 

Point  from  one  shrine  like  pyramids  of  fire, 
Obey'st  in  silence  their  sweet  solemn  spells     *  15 

Clothing  in  hues  of  heaven  thy  dim  and  distant  spire, 
Around  whose  lessening  and  invisible  height 
Gather  among  the  stars  the  clouds  of  night. 

Tlie  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres : 

And,  mouldering  as  they  sleep,  a  thrilling  sound.       20 
Half  sense,  half  thought,     aong  the  darkne,%s  stirs 
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Breathed  from  their  wormy  beds  all  hvi„g  things  around 
And  mmg^tng  with  the  still  night  and  mute  fky. 
Its  awful  hush  is  felt  inaudibly. 

Thus  solemnized  and  softened,  death  is  mild 

And  terrorless  as  this  serenest  night  • 
H.  -e  could  I  hope,  like  some  enquiring  child 

S^f  '"^  ^r^^^v'^*^  ^'^'^  <^'d  hide  from  human  sight 

S^ree   secrete,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 

Ihat  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did  keep.  30 

-—_______  (1815). 

TO  NIGHT. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear  5 

Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 

Swift  bT  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey. 

Star-inwrought, 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day ; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand- 
Come,  long-sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest,  2O 

I  sighed  for  thee. 
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ITjy  brotlier  Deatli  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  1 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmure<l  like  a  noontide  bee, 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side? 
Wouldst  thou  me?— And  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee ! 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  Hed  ; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 

I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night 

Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon ! 
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DIRGE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead, 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep  !- 

Merry  hours,  smile  instead, 
For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay. 
So  white  winter,  that  rough  nurse, 

Rocks  the  dead-cold  year  to-day ; 
Solemn  hours  !  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 

The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 
So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 
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Rocks  the  year :— be  calm  and  mild, 
Trembling  hours,  she  will  arise 
With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January  grey  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave ; 

February  bears  the  bier ; 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave 

And  April  weeps— but,  O,  ye  hours  ! 

Follow  with  May's  fairest  flowers. 
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CHORUSES  FROM  «' HELLAS." 
In  the  great  morning  of  the  world, 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfurled 
The  flag  of  Freedom  over  Chaos, 

And  all  its  banded  anarchs  fled, 
Like  vultures  frighted  from  Imaus, 
Before  an  earthquake's  tread.— 
So  from  Time's  tempestuous  dawn 
Freedom's  splendour  burst  and  shone  :— 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon 
Caught,  like  mountains  beacon-lighted, 

The  springing  fire.— The  wingkJ  glory 
On  Philippi  half  alighted. 

Like  an  eagle  on  a  promontory. 
Its  unwearied  wings  could  fan 
The  quenchless  ashes  of  Milan. 
From  age  to  age,  from  man  to  man, 
It  lived  ;  and  lit  from  land  to  land, 
Florence,  Albion,  Switzerland. 

Then  night  fell  ;  and,  as  from  night. 
Re-assuming  fiery  flight. 
From  the  West  swift  freedom  came. 
Against  the  course  of  Heaven  and  doom, 
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A  second  sun  arrayed  in  flame, 
To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  illume. 
From  far  Atlantis  its  young  beams 
Chased  the  shadows  and  the  dreams. 
France,  with  all  her  sanguine  steams, 
Hid,  but  quenched  it  not ;  again 
Through  clouds  its  shafts  of  glory  rain 
From  utmost  Germany  to  Spain. 
As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 
Scorns  the  embattled  tempest's  warning, 
When  she  seeks  her  aerie  hanging 

In  the  mountain-cedar's  hair. 
And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging 

Of  her  wings  through  the  wild  air. 
Sick  with  famine  :-  Freedom  so 
To  what  of  Greece  remaineth  now 
Returns ;  her  hoary  ruins  glow 
Like  Orient  mountains  lost  in  day ; 

Beneath  the  safety  of  her  wings 
Her  renovated  nurslings  prey, 
And  in  the  naked  lightnings 
Of  truth  they  purge  their  dazzled  eyes. 
Let  Freedom  leave— where'er  she  flies, 
A  desert,  or  a  paradise  ; 
Let  the  beautiful  and  the  brave 
Share  her  glory,  or  a  grava 

****** 
Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay, 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river 
Sparkling,  bursting,  borne  away. 
But  they  are  still  immortal 
.  Who,  through  birth's  orient  portal 

And  death's  daik  chasm  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Clothe  their  unceasing  flight 
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In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gathered  around  their  chariols  as  they  go  • 

New  shapes  thej  still  may  weave 

New  gods,  new  laws,  receive, 
Bright  or  dim  are  they  as  the  robes  they  last 

On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  cast. 

A  Power  from  the  unknown  God, 
A  Promethean  conqueror  came'; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 

The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 

A  mortal  shape  to  him 

Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  li^^hf 

Hell,  Sin,  and  Slavery,  came,  "     ' 

Like  bloodhounds  mild  and  tan.e 
Nor  preyed,  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight 

The  moon  of  Mahomet 

-^'•ose,  and  it  shall  set : 
While  blazoned  a.  on  heaven's  immortal  noon 
ihe  cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  shapes  of  sleep 
From  one  whose  dreams  are  Paradise 

Fly  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep, 

And  Day  peeps  forth  with  her  blank  eyes  :     80 
So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair, 

T''«  Powers  ofearth  and  air 
Fled  from  the  folding-star  of  Bethlehem  : 
Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove, 

Grew  weak,  for  killing  Tn.th  had  glared  on  them; 
Our  hdls  and  seas  and  stieams 

^•^P^P'ed  of  their  dreams, 

''"^^'•~7;;^^>^--^.ti^eirdew  to  tears, 

Wailed  for  the  golden  years.  g^ 
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The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn  : 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far ; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 

Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main. 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize  ; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again, 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

O,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be ! 
Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 

Which  dawns  upon  the  free : 
Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 
Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise. 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime ; 
And  .eave,  if  nought  so  bright  maj  live, 
All  e.arth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give. ' 
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"I^BSrWHEyXHR  LAMP  ,8  SHATTERED. 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose 
Sl.al   burst,  more  bright  and  good 

Than  all  who  feil.  than  One  who  rose, 
ihan  many  unsubdued  : 

Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 
But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

O  cease -must  hate  and  death  i-etum? 
t^easel  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 

Ce^e!  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 
^t  bitter  prophecy. 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 
Oh  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last  1 
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LINES:  WHEN  THE  LAMP  IS  SHATTERED. 
When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead- 

When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  lute  is  broken, 
Swe.  t  tones  are  remembered  not  • 
When  the  lips  have  spoken,      ' 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendour 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 

The  heart's  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute  •_ 

No  song  but  sad  dirges. 
Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  eel! 

Or  the  mournful  surges 
That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell. 
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When  hearts  have  once  mingled 
Tx)ve  first  leaves  the  well-))uilt  nest, 

The  weak  one  is  singletl 
To  endure  what  it  once  posseat.  20 

O  Love  !  who  bewailest 
The  frailty  of  all  tilings  here, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 
For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  ? 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee  25 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  : 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee. 
Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home  30 

Leave  thee'  naked  to  laughter, 
Wheii  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come. 

(1822). 
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'JOHN  KEATS. 

1795-1821. 

LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN. 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermai.l  Tavern  ? 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canaiy  wine  ? 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ?    O  generous  food  ' 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  signboard  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astrologer's  old  quill 

To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story, 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory, 
Underneath  a  new  old-sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  f 
107 
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ON  FIKHT  LOOKINC;   INTO  CllAPMANS  HOMKR. 
MucJi  have  T  tiHvell'd  in  the  reulmg  of  gold, 
And  nmny  goodly  stateH  and  kingdoms  .seen; 
Round  nmny  western  islands  have  I  been 
Wliich  Imrds  in  fealty  to  Apt>llo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told  6 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  ; 
Yet  did      never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ;  JO 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes' 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific -and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise- 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

(181G). 

ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  thou-h  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  luui  sunk : 
'Tis  not  thn.ugh  envy  of  thy  happy  lot,  *  5 

But  being  too  h.ippy  in  thy  happiness,— 
That  thou,  li-ht-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melotlious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numl)erless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease.  ' 

O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 
Coold  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth  1 

O  for  .a  iH^Hker  full  of  the  wui  m  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippo^rene, 
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ODK  TO   A   MOHTIWOALE. 

Wi,|,U.ad«JbubbIeM  Winking  at  tl.«  brim 
An,|  purple-HUincHl  ...outh  ; 

And  with  thee  fa<le  away  into  the  f„re«t  dim  • 
urineHs,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

And  leaaen  eyed  de«,«ir8, 

Or  new  Love  pme  at  them  beyond  to-morrow 
Away!  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

But  .lere  there  is  no  light. 

tLI  H  '""^  '"""  '^  "'^^  '^«  b—  blown      3^ 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mo.;  ways* 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 
Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  • 

*ast-fad,ng  violets  cover'd  up  in  i:aves  . 

-  ad  mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves,    50 
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Darkling  I  liiten  ;  and  for  many  a  tim« 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Caird  him  ««ft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  iato  the  aiv  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  weras  it  rich  to  die,  55 

To  cease  upon  the  nii«lnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  I 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  T  have  ears  in  vain— 
To  thy  high  requiem  l^wcome  a  sod.  60 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  pjissing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path  65 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Chamj'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.  70 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  ! 
Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades  75 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  1 

Fled  is  that  music  : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  1  80 

(1819). 


Ill 


'1>h:  on  a  orecian  urn. 

Tliou  sMIl  UMravigh'cJ  bride  u{  quietnens, 

Th<M,  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  exprom 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thv  shape  fi 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  l>oth, 

In  Tempo  or  the  dales  of  Arcmiy  ? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these?  what  maidens  loth  ? 
What  ma.1  pursuit  ?     What  struggle  to  escape  1 

What  pipes  and  timbrels?     Whit  wild  ecstasy  J     10 
Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  t.>  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  en.lear'd 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  t<3ne  • 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave        15 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  W  Ure  • 
J^ld  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss,' 
Though  winning  near  the  goal-yet,  do  not  grieve ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bli^ 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  ! 

Al^  happy,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu  : 
And,  happy  melocJist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  • 
More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happy^love  I 
*or  ever  warm  and  still  to  \>e  enjoy'd, 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young  • 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above 

I'hat  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd 

A  burning  forehead.^and  a  parching  tongue.  30 
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JOHN    KEATS. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  t 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  tlie  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  1 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore,  35 

Or  mountain  built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be  ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 

Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return.  40 

O  Attic  shape  !  Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed '; 

Thou,  silen^  'orm  !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold 'Pastoral !  45 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"— that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.  50 

. (1819). 

TO  AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness. 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run  ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage-trees,  .     5 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  haze/ shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more. 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease,  10 

For  Summer  has  o'erbrimmed  their  clammy  cells. 
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STANZAS. 

^o  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
inee  Sittmg  careless  on  a  granaryr  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep 
D«»wsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twinkl  flowers  • 
And  somed^es  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep  ' 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  • 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look,' 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

'^I^k^'f^.Tr^''^^""^^    Ay,  when,  are  they  1 
W^    K  "^*//^«'"'  *h°«  hast  thy  music  too- 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue : 
Then  m  a  wailful  choir  thb  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

AnH  ^'f'^^S  ,^  *h«  Jight  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn 

Th    !!r^  ^*'  '^°«^  *'^'*  °^^  ^^'^  t'-eble  soft  ' 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft ; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies 
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STANZAS. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity  : 
The  north  cannot  undo  them 
With  a  fcleety  whistle  through  them. 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  tiie  prime. 
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In  a  dr.    '  aighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But,  with  a  sweet  forgetting, 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting. 
Never,  never  petting 

About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah,  would  'twere  so  with  many 

A  gentle  girl  and  boy  ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  1 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it. 
When  there  ip  none  to  heal  it. 
Nor  nurabM  sense  to  steel  it, 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 
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LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCL 

A  BALLAD. 

I. 

"  O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms. 
Alone  and  palely  loitering  ? 

The  sedge  has  wither'd  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 

II. 

"  O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone  ? 

The  squirrel's  granary  is  full, 
And  the  harvest's  done. 
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1^  BELLK    DAME  SANS  MKRCI. 
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"  I  see  a  lily  on  %  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too." 


10 


IV. 


"  I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 
Full  beautiful_a  faery's  child, 

Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light, 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 
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V. 


"  I  made  a  garland  for  her  head 
And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone; 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  love, 
And  made  sweet  moan. 


VI. 


"  J  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed, 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  ahig 
A  faery's  song. 


20 


VII. 

"She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  slid- 
'I  love  thee  true.' 
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In 


VIII. 


"  She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot, 

And  there  she  wept,  and  sigh'd  full  sore, 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 


30 


IX. 


"  And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 
And  there  I  dream'd— Ah  !  woe  betide  ! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 


35 


"  I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too. 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all  • 

They  cried-' La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  ' 
Hath  thee  in  thrall ! ' 


40 


XI. 


"I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam, 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 

And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here, 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 
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XII. 

"And  is  this  why  I  sojourn  here, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering. 
Though  the  sedge  is  wither'd  f roni  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing." 

(1819). 
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THE  EVE  OP  ST.  AGNEa 
I. 

St  Ag^esJEve-Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 
.      J -owl,   or  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 
Ihe  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  f.« 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woollf  fo,d    """  "^^ 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
H.S  rosary,  and  while  his  frost^  b;eath 
I^'ke  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old,      ' 

II. 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  • 

Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degreed : 

The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side  «eem  to  freeze. 

Imprisoned  .„  black,  purgatorial  rails :  ^ 

To^mTI       '^^  ""''  •-''  ^-^  »P«'  fails 

T.  thuJc  how  they  may  ^fc,  ;„  ^  ,^^  ^^  _^^^^ 

III. 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  Jittle  door 

But  no  -  a  ready  had  his  death-bell  rung  •     • 

The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sufg. 
H«  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Evf  • 

Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve 
And  all  n,ght  kept  awake,  for  sinnersCr'to  grieve 
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IV. 


30 


That  ancient  Beadsman  heara  the  prelude  soft ; 

And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide,  ' 
.     From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft, 

The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide  : 

The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride. 

Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests : 

The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 

Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests,  3: 

With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross-wise  on  their  breasts 
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At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array,' 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stuflTd  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.     Tliese  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole  thoughted,  to  one  lady  there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  winged  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white  • 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  .sideways,  but  require  ' 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire 
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VII. 


Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline  • 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  Cod  in  pain 
She  scarcely  heard  :  her  maiden  eyes  diVine 
Fixed  on  the  Hour,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by-she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier 
And  hack  retired;  not  cooled  by  high  disdain, 
Jiut  she  saw  not ;  her  heart  was  otherwhere  • 
She  sighed  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

VIII. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short : 
The  hallowed  hour  was  near  at  hand  :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
^id  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn 
Hoodwink'd  with  fairy  fancy  :  all  amort,     ' 
Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn 
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So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire 
She  linger'd  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors 

Buttressed  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 

All  samts  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline 

But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  houni 

That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen  •  gn 
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X. 

He  ventures  in :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell : 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundi-ed  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  Love's  fev'rous  citadel  : 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot  blooded  lords, 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  l...wl 
Against  his  lineage  :  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  ami  in  soul. 
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XI. 


in 


Ah,  happy  chance  !  the  aged  creature  came. 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-heided  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland. 
He  startled  her ;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand,  * 
Saying,  "  Mercy,  Porphyro !  hie  thee  from  this  place  • 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bloodthirsty  race  f' 
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XII. 

"Get  hence  !  get  hence !  there's  dwarfish  Hildebrand  ;     100 

He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 

He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land  : 

Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 

^lore  tame  for  his  grey  hairs— Ahis  me  !  flit ! 

Flit  like  a  ghost  away."-  "  Ah,  Gossip  dear,  105 

We're  safe  enough  ;  here  in  this  armchair  sit. 

And  tell  me  how" — "OfHwl  Mi-nf-  •  ri  f  i  « 

-  -^"*x'  '^ftint.^  ;  nut  here,  noi  here; 

J^ollow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier." 
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He  followed  through  a  lowly  arc-hcvj  way 

Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  Joftv  nl 

And  a«  she  ,„utt.rVl   "  We  I  '  n  ^T"  '' 

Ho  foun.l  him  in  u  liftle  ."r""*  ''^^^  '" 

nun  in  H  Jiftle  moon   ghfc  ro<mi 

__  Now  W,  ,,„,.„  ,.^j,_^^^l 

O  tell  „,,,  Angela,  Uy  U,„  l,„|y  ,„,„,        ' 

XIV. 

*;St.  Agnes  !     Ah  !  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve- 

Wn.e„  will  murder  upon  hoi;  days 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  wif"^J '     • 

lo  see  thee,  Porphvro  i     «<f    a         .  ^ 

Gcxl's  help  !  mvTadv  fa^'^  ^"""^  ^'^  ' 
Tu;  .  ,        ^  ^*"^  ^^®  conjuror  nlavs 

let  „e  laugh  awhile,  I've  „iei,e  t™e  to  grieve." 

XV. 

Wh,ie  Porphjro  upon  her  face  doth  look    * 

L.kep«..,ed,bin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle  book 
As  spectacled  she  sit^  in  .1  •         ""«'e-book, 
r  u  sue  sits  in  chimney-nook 

7     *^'i^*'*^'  ana  he  scarne  rnn  If  1  Kr     1 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  fK«  -  ^"«''i  br.,o}c 

^d  Madeline  w?:CorH::ror'^"'''' 
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XTI. 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  painwl  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 
"  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art : 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go  !— I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem." 


140 


XVII. 

"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear,"  145 

Quoth  Porphyro  :  '•<)  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face  : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears  ;  150 

Or  I  will,  even  in  a  momerl's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears. 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd  than  wolves 
and  bears." 


XVIII. 


!i  !-■ 
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"  Ah,  why  wUt  thou  aflFright  a  feeble  soul  ? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing,  155 

Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 
Were  never  miss'd."     Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
So  woeful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing,  jgO 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 
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xiz. 
Which  WM.  to  Jead  him,  in  clow  «ecrecy. 
*jyen  to  Madelino'g  chamber,  and  thero  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  w,n  perhaps  that  night  a  peerlesB  bride. 
While  legion  d  fairies  paced  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  hdd  her  sleepy^yed ' 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt 
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XX. 

''It  shall  be  as  thou  wishcst."  said  the  Dame  • 

All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night:  by  the  tambour-frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare, 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
Un  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience;  kneel  in  prayer 
Jhe  while :  Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  weS.  ' 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead  " 
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XXI. 

So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear 
T^e  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd  • 
The  dame  returnVl,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last 
^rough  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd,  and  chaste; 
Where  Porphyro  t<K>k  covert,  pleaded  amain. 
H«  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain 
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XXII. 

Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  lialustrade,  ||q 

Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid 
Rose,  like  a  raission'd  spirit,  unaware  : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turn'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  M  195 

To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Voung  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd  and  fled 


.  XXIII. 

Out  went  the  taper  em  she  hurried  in  ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died  :  2OO 

She  closed  the  do  r,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble. 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ;'  205 

As  though  a  tonguelfHs  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  hearUtifled,  in  her  dell. 
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XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 

Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass,  210 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-dauiask'd  wings  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries,' 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings  216 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 
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XXV 

Full  on  this  casemr         m,.«  n 

A«  down  .he  k,  l°fi'  V         '.    '"'°"  '"'••  ''"""l. 

And  w.„.„.j::':;:;-';^p-^ 

Have  wings,  for  heav«n  ■     u       i  ' 

She  knelt,  so  pure  a  th?    '  "~^*^''P''>'''"  ^"'^  faint : 
'       '^"'"  *  '**'"«'  «°  ^'•-«  from  n.urtul  taint. 

XXVI. 

money,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  darea  not  look  behind  or  »|]  fi      i 

"■  "'  ■"  tne  charm  ia  fled. 

MTII. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  „»,. 
In  sor   of  wakeful  sw«,„,  perplex'd  L  ay 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleen  nn„       .J 
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XXVIII. 

Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress,  245 

And  listen'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness  : 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breathed  himself:  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness,  260 

And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo !— how  fast  she  slept 


XXIX. 

Then,  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 

Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 

A  table,  and  half-anguish'd,  threw  thereon  266 

A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet : 

O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone :—  260 

The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 
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And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  qu-.nce,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  liebanon. 
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XXXI. 

These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 

"n  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 

Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 

In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 

Fining  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light—  275 

And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake  ! 
rhou  art  my  heaven,  and  T  thine  eremite  • 
CJ«n  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache." 

XXXII. 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm  280 

^k  an  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 

By  the  dusk  curtains  .-'twas  a  midnight  charm 

Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream  : 

The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam  • 

Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies :     '  285 

It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes  • 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasik 
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xxxni. 
Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute  — 
Tumultuou8.-and  in  chords  that  tende'rest  be,  290 

He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  call'd  •'  La  belle  dame  sans  mercy  :  " 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  Jt  moan  • 
He  cea.sed_she  panted  quick-and  suddenly  295 

Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  «hon-  • 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone 
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Her  eyes  were  open,  but  .she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep  • 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd  300 

Ihe  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh  • 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep  ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteoi-s  eye  306 

Feanng  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

••  Ah,  Porphyro  ! "  said  shd,  «  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow  ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear  •  310 

How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear  ' 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear  ! 
Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go."         315 
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Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose  : 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet,  — 
Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love's  alarum,  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes  ;  St  Agues'  moon  hath  set 
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T.S  dark ;  qu,ck  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet : 

Ihis  w  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline ! " 
ris  dark :  the  iced  grists  still  rave  and  beat : 
No  dream,  alas  I  alas !  and  woe  is  mine  » 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine- 
Cruel  !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  briL? 
I  curse  not,  for  mine  heart  is  lost  in  thine  " 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing  J- 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unprunecJ  wing  " 
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"  My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer  I  lovely  bride  ' 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 
Tlo^ .beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped,  and  vermeil-dyed? 
Ah,  sdver  shnne,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quast 
A  famish'd  pilgrim,  saved  by  miracle  ' 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
lo  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel 
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"Hark  !  'tis  an  elfin  storm  from  faery  land 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  imleed  • 
Anse— arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand  ;— 
The  bloated  wa>isailer8  will  never  heed'-— 
Ut  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  «pe«l; 
Ihere  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,- 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  --.nd  the  sleepy  mead  • 
Awake  !  arise  !  my  love,  and  fearie.^  Ikj, 
tor  oer  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee 
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She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears - 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found—        365 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound,' 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor.  360 

XLI. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide ;  ' 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side : 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide,  365 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide  ;— 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones  ;— 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  gi^oans. 

XLII.  ' 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago  370 

These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  light  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm. 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old  '  375 

Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  deform; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes'  cold. 

_____^^  (1819). 
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A  PROPHECY. 

To  his  brother  Oeorye  in  America. 
Tis  the  witching  hour  of  night, 
Orbed  is  the  moon  and  bright, 
And  the  stars  they  glisten,  glisten, 
Seeming  with  bright  eyes  to  listen— 

For  what  listen  they  ? 
For  a  song  and  for  a  charm, 
See  they  glisten  in  alarm, 
And  the  moon  is  waxing  warm 

To  hear  what  I  shall  say. 
Moon !  keep  wide  thy  golden  ears- 
Hearken,  stars !  and  hearken,  spheres  !- 
Hearken,  thou  eternal  sky  I 
I  sing  an  infant's  lullaby, 

A  pretty  lullaby. 
Listen,  listen,  listen,  listen. 
Glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  glisten. 

And  hear  my  lullaby ! 
Though  the  rushes  that  will  make 
Its  cradle  still  are  in  the  lake— 
Though  the  linen  that  will  be 
Its  swathe,  is  on  the  cotton  tree- 
Though  the  woollen  that  will      ep 
It  warm,  is  on  the  silly  sheep- 
Usten,  starlight,  listen,  listen, 
Glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  glisten. 

And  hear  my  lullaby  f 
Child,  I  see  thee !  Child,  I've  found  thee 
Midst  of  the  quiet  all  around  thee  ! 
Child,  I  see  thee !  Child,  I  spy  thee ! 
And  thy  mother  sweet  is  nigh  thee ! 
Child,  I  know  thee !     Child  no  more, 
But  a  Poet  evermore  ! 
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See,  see,  the  lyre,  the  lyre, 
In  a  flame  of  fire, 
Upon  the  little  cradle's  top 
Flaring,  flaring,  flaring, 
Past  tho  eyesight's  bearing. 
Awake  it  from  its  sleep. 
And  see  if  it  can  keep 
Its  eyes  upon  the  blaze — 

Amaze,  amaze ! 
It  stares,  it  stares,  it  stares. 
It  dares  what  no  one  dares ! 
It  lifts  its  little  hand  into  tlie  flame 
Unharm'd,  and  on  the  strings 
Paddles  a  little  tune,  and  sings. 

With  dumb  endeavour  sweetly 

Bard  art  thou  completely  I 
Little  child 
O'  the  western  wild, 
Bard  art  thou  completely ! 
Sweetly  with  dumb  endeavour, 
A  poet  now  or  never. 
Little  child 
O'  th'  western  wild, 
A  poet  now  or  never ! 
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SONGS  FROM  ''PIPPA  PASSES." 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 

And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 

Morning's  at  seven ; 

The  hill-side's  dew-pearled : 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in  his  heaven^ 
All's  right  with  the  world  ' 

******** 

Give  her  but  a  least  excuse  to  love  me! 
When— where  — 

If  fortune  fixed  her  as  my  lady  there.  ' 

ThenB  already  to  eternally  rep^ve  me  ? 
(Hist  -said  Kate  the  queen; 

-Tis  n^^"^"  """^  '^'  "^^^«'  ^'«<^-«  J^er  tre.sses 
^^  Tis  on  y  a  page  that  carols  unseen, 

Crumbling  your  hounds  their  messes  ! ") 

«ut  that  fortune  should  have  thrusf  *n  f  • 
("Nay.  lis,"_bade  Kat.  thequLt  ''  "^"  '^^•' 

And  stil,  cried  the  maiden,  binding  her  tresses. 
r^Hon]y  a  page  that  carols  uaseen  .= 

Fitting  your  hawks  their  jesses  ! ") 
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H0MRTH0UGHT8.  PROM  ABROAD. 
Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there, 
^d  whoever  wake«  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 

And  after  April,  when  May  foll„„^ 

"«•  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Wo»„m,  and  dewdropa-at  the  bent  spra^  ed^e- 

Ajjd^hough  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 

Thir   .      ^^  "'^"'^  ^^^*''  -  "«kes  anew 
The  hittercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
-?«•  bnghter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower ! 

■ ___  (1846). 

"DE  GU8TIBUS— " 

Your  ghost  will  walk,  you  lover  of  trees 
Uf  our  loves  remain)  ' 

In  an  English  lane, 
By  a  cornfield-side  a-flutter  with  poppies. 
Hark,  those  two  in  the  hazel  copp^eL 
A  boy  and  a  girl,  if  the  good  fates  please, 
Making  love,  say,  _ 
The  happier  they  ! 
Draw  yourself  up  from  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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With  the  beanflowers'  fK>on.        ^ 

And  the  blackbird's  tune, 
And  May,  and  June  f 

What  I  love  best  in  aJl  the  world 

I«  a  castle,  precipice-encurled, 

In  a  gash  of  the  wind-irrieved  A  ^     ■ 

Or  look  f„,         „y  felfoZ^  >°— • 

^^aooie^r'JrKt,^»'H 
Jn  a  sea-side  house  fn  M.^  «     »  "nas;- 

Blue  b««ith  "r^  1 -^  r'J  'T"'!'" 
Whil«  in  .1.    L         "'thoot  a  break » 
While  in  the  house,  forever  crumble. 

Down  „„^      •**  '•""S*  "^  tumbles 

SK»  k      "*,^^"rbon  arm  m  a  slin<r  • 

i^J^^;'^J57'""'»— ""'"""felon,,. 

Queen  Mar/,  ^^„^^„^,,„_ 

(When  fortune's  malice 
i«it  her  Calais)— 


Open  my  heart  and  you  , 
Graved  inside  of  it.  «IU1 


you  will  see 


Such  lovers  old 


So  it 


are  I  and  she ; 


was.  so  shall  ever  be 
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THE  ITAUAN  IN  EN(iLAND. 

That  second  time  they  liunt^Ml  me 

From  hill  to  plain,  from  shore  to  gea, 

And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 

Her  blood-hounds  through  the  country-HJde, 

Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace,  —  5 

I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 

Of  that  dry  green  old  aqueduct 

Where  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  have  plucked 

The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above, 

Bright  creeping  through  the  moss  they  Jove  ;  10 

—How  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was  lost ! 

Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 

The  country  in  my  very  sight ; 

And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night. 

The  sky  broke  out  in  red  dismay  jg 

With  signal  fires ;  well,  there  I  lay 

Close  covered  o'er  in  my  recess, 

Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress, 

Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend, 

And  Charles's  miserable  end, 

And  much  beside,  two  days  ;  the  third, 

Hunger  o'ercame  me  when  I  heard 

The  peasants  from  the  village  go 

To  work  among  the  maize ;  you  know. 

With  us  in  Lombardy,  they  bring  35 

Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 

With  little  bells  that  cheer  their  task, 

And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 

To  keep  the  sun's  heat  from  the  wine ; 

These  I  let  pass  in  jingling  line,  30 

And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew, 

The  peasants  from  the  village,  too  ; 

For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
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THK   ITAUAH    IN   BUOLAmd. 

Tlieir  wives  and  sJBtora  in  a  group 
To  help,  I  k,..w.      W|..„  tlu..He  hml  ,«u«ed. 
1  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  loKt. 
Taking  the  chance  :  she  did  not  str.rt, 
Much  less  cry  out,  but  8t.>oped  apart, 
One  instant  rapidly  gluncKJ  around,  ' 
And  saw  me  Ijeckon  from  the  ground ; 
A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt  • 
She  pickecl  niy  glove  up  while  she  stripiied 
A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 
With  that ;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast. 
Then  I  ,lrew  breath  :  they  disappeared  : 
It  Mf«8  for  lUly  I  feared. 

An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 

Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 

Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts  ;  on  me 

Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy  ; 

I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 

Which,  when  'twas  told  her,  could  not  fail 

Persuade  a  peasant  cf  its  truth  ; 

I  meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 

Tnis  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay, 

And  no  temptation  to  betray. 

But  when  I  saw  that  woman's  f^, 

Its  calm  simplicity  of  grace. 

Our  Italy's  own  attitude 

In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood, 

Planting  each  naked  f   ,t  so  firm, 

To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm— 

At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 

"  I  am  that  man  upon  whos-;  head 

They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate 

The  Austrians  over  us  :  the  State 

Will  give  you  gold-oh,  gold  so  much  !- 
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If  you  Vmfcray  me  to  th«ir  clutch, 

And  he,  your  death,  for  aught  I  know, 

If  once  they  find  you  wved  their  foe.  70 

Now,  you  mu8t  hring  me  food  and  drink, 

And  alao  paper,  pen  and  ink, 

And  carry  mUe  what  I  shall  write 

To  Padua,  which  you'll  reach  at  night 

Before  the  duoroo  nhuts ;  go  in,  fa 

And  wait  till  Tenebrw  begin ;  ' 

Walk  to  the  third  confessional, 

Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall. 

And  kneeling  whisper,  Whme^  conuu  peao$  f 

8*y  it  a  second  time,  then  cease ;  gA 

And  if  the  voice  inside  returns, 

From  Christ  ^'.ndjreedom;  what  concern. 

The  cauM  of  Peac«  /—for  answer,  slip 

My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip ; 

Then  come  back  happy  we  have  done  86 

Our  mother  service— I,  the  son, 

A«  you  the  daughter  of  our  land ! " 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took  her  stand 
In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes : 
I  was  no  surer  of  sunrise 
Than  of  her  coming.     We  conferred 
Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 
She  had  a  lover—stout  and  tall, 
She  said— then  let  her  eyelids  fall, 
"  He  could  do  much  "-as  if  some'doubt  95 

Entered  her  heart,— then,  passing  out, 
"  S^«  co"J<l  not  speak  for  others,  who 
Had  other  thoughts ;  herself  she  knew : " 
And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 
After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued  1  qq 

Another  path ;  at  last  arrived 
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Tn|»«  help  „j.  p^„^  ^rienda  contrived 

Tof«m,ahme:.heb«,ughtthenew.. 
For  the  fimt  time  I  could  not  ohoo«, 
But  k.„  her  hand,  and  lay  my  own 

Upon  her  head-"  ThiH  faith  was  shown 
To  Itrily,  our  mother;  she 

Uses  my  hand  and  bles«»  thee." 

S»- followed  down  to  the  »ea-8ho,t»- 
'  '^*'-*"^'^«ver  saw  her  more. 

<^'n--a«g-  ..  h  less  wished  for^aught 

^'^^  '^^^«'    ^ 'i^  e  and  mel«  to  die ! 
Jm..rr.a«inlove;and8ince 

Z     '""^'''•'^'•*  I  have  a  friend? 

However,  If  I  pleased  to  spend 

Rfal  w.-,he8  on  myself-say,  thre^ 

I  know  .t  least  what  one  should  be. 

I  would  grasp  Mettemich  until 

I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 

In  blood  through  these  two  hands     And  next 

-Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed-        •'* 

r?*''  *^P«nured  traitor,  for  his  part, 

Should  die  slow  of  a  broken  hearf 

Under  his  new  employere.     Last 

--Ah,  there  what  should  I  wish  «     For  f^t 

Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength, 

if  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length 

My  father's  house  again,  how  scared 

They  all  would  look,  and  unprepared  ! 

My  brothers  live  in  Austria'-  pay 

-Disowned  melon,,  ago,  men  say; 
And  all  my  early  mates  who  used 
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To  praise  me  so— perhaps  induced 
More  than  one  early  step  of  mine- 
Are  turning  wise :  while  some  opine 
"Freedom  grows  license,"  some  suspect 
"Haste  breeds  delay,"  and  recollect 
They  always  said,  such  premature 
Beginnings  never  could  endure! 
So,  with  a  sullen  "All's  for  best," 
The  land  seems  settling  to  its  re«t. 
I  think  then,  I  should  wish  to  stand 
This  evening  in  that  dear,  lost  land. 
Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles, 
And  know  if  yet  that  woman  smiles 
With  the  calm  smile;  some  little  farm 
She  lives  in  there,  ao  doubt;  what  harm 
if  I  sat  on  the  door-side  bench. 
And,  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 
Fantastically  in  the  dust, 
Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes-just 
Her  children's  ages  and  their  names 
And  what  may  be  the  husband's  aims 
For  each  of  them.     I'd  talk  this  out. 
And  sit  there,  for  an  hour  about,      ' 
Then  kiss  her  hand  once  more,  and  lay 
Mine  on  her  head,  and  go  my  way. 

So  much  for  idle  wishing— how 
It  steals  the  time !    To  business  now. 
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INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP. 

You  know,  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon: 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming-day  ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how,  5 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  beliind. 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  "  My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall,  jq 

Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall,"— 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping ;  nor  bridle  drew  jg 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  hi-j  horse's  mane,  a  boy : 

Yon  hardly  could  suspect  -  qq 

(80  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed. 

Scarce  any  hhnd  came  through) 
You  looked  twi.rf  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  Emperor,  by  God's  grace  26 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon  ! 
The  Marshal's  in  the  market-place. 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire,  3^ 

Perched  him ! "    The  chiefs  eye  flashed  ;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 
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The  chiefs  eye  flashed  ;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother-eagle's  eye  ^ 

When  her  braised  eaglet  breathes  • 
"  You're  wounded  ! "     "  Nay, '  the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said  : 
"  I'm  killed,  Sire  :  "     And  his  chief  beside. 

Smilmg  the  boy  fell  dead.  ^ 

(1842). 

HERVI^  KIEL 


n^^^^    "'  '''"  ^°^"'  ^'*'^"  '^""^^  ^^  ninety-two, 
Did  the  English  fight  the  French,-woe  to  France- 

And.  the  thirty-first  of  May,'  helter-skelter  through  the  blue 

lake  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue 

With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

II. 

Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full  chase; 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship,  Damfre- 
ville ; 

Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small, 

Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all ;  jq 

And  they  signalled  to  the  place 
"  Help  the  winners  of  a  race  ! 
Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbour,  takeus  quick-^r.  quicker 

Here's  the  English  can  and  will !  " 

III. 
Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leapt  on  board  ; 
Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass?" 
laughed  they  •  ^1« 
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"Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port    all  th. 

and  scored.  ^    '  '"'  '^*^«''  ««»'-''«^ 

And  ..th  floir ;rh::d:7  •*  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^^-^^ "-  ^^ 

Now,  'tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide 
Reach  the  mooring  t     Rather  say. 
While  rock  stands  or  water  runs, 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bav  '" 

•^  ■  25 

IV. 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight 
Brief  and  bitter  the  debate  • 

'■"^'"It?-*"""  "'  °"  "-'-  --^  >™  have  .,™.  take 

Better  run  the  ships  aground  : "  ^ 

,^  ^Ended  DamfrevUle  his  speech). 
"  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 
Let  the  Captains  all  and  each 

96 

V. 

-Oive  the  word!"     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard  ■ 

No Ch         ^T^""^^'  ^'  Mat*-^ftrst,  second,  thi«i MO 
No  .uch  man  of  mark,  and  meet 

With  his  betters  to  compete  ' 

But^.^sin.ple  Breton  ™i|„,  p^,  ,,^  j„„^, .„^  j__^  ^^^ 

A  poor  .o»sti„g  pilot  he.  Her>V  Rie]  the  rroi.ickese. 
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VI.     ' 

And  "  What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here  ? "  cried  Herv< 
Kiel:  45 

Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins?     Are  you  cowards,  fwls,  or 
rogues  ? 

Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  soundings, 
tell  ®^ 

On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 

Twixt  the  offing  here  ami  Gnvo   where  the  river  di«eiii 
bogues 1 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold  ?     In  it  love  the  lying's  for? 
Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day,  gj 

Have  I  piloted  your  bay, 
Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  SoHdor. 

Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin*  France?      That  were  worse  than 
fifty  Hogues  ! 

Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth!      Sirs,  believe  me 
there's  a  way  !  r  g 

Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Get  this  •  Formidable '  clear. 
Make  the  others  follow  mine. 

And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  passage  I  know  well,  60 
Right  to  Solidor  past  Gr^ve, 

And  there  lay  them  aafe  and  sound  ; 
And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 
— Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  groimd, 
Why,    I've   nothing  but   my  life,— here's  my  head!"    cries 
Hervd  Riel.  ^r 

VII. 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait. 
"Steer  us  in.  then,  smail  and  great ! 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron ! "  cried  its 
chi«'f. 
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Captains,  ghe  the  sailor  place  ! 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief. 
Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  grace  ' 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  Ixynud, 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound 

See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock,  '^ 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaven,  .'.ot  a  keel  that  grates  the  .round 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief !  ^       "'^' 

The  peril,  see,  is  jmst, 

All  are  harboured  to  the  last,  ^® 

And  just  as  Herv^  Riel  holla's  '•  Anchor  » "     „. 
Up  the  English  come-too  late  !  '   ~""  "^  ^**"' 
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vin. 

So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm  : 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 

On  the  heights  o'erlooking  Grfeve. 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay. 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  asklnce 

As  they  cannonade  awav  ! 
^eath  ramphed  Soliclor  piea«„t  riding  „„  „.,  „„„,,  ,  „ 

uut  Durst  all  with  one  accord, 

"This  is  Paradise  for  Hell  ! 

Let  France,  let  France's  King  ^* 

Thank  the  man  that  did  the  Thing  !  » 
What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 
"  Herve  Riel  I " 
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As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more, 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 

In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes, 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 

n. 

Then  said  Damfreville,  "  My  friend, 

I  must  speak  out  at  the  end,  jq. 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard. 
Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips  : 
You  have  saved  the  king  his  ships, 

You  must  name  your  own  reward.  ^ 

'Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse !  j  jq 

Demand  whate'er  you  will, 
France  remains  your  debtor  still. 

Ask  to  heart's  content  and  have !  or  my  name's  not  Damfre- 
ville." 

z. 
Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 

On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke,  ij. 

As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue  : 
"Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 

And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Cnlisic  Point,  what  is  it  but  a 

,"""'  120 

Since  'tis  ask  and  have,  I  may 

Since  the  others  go  ashore 

Come  !     A  good  whole  holiday  » 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurore'" 
1  hat  he  asked  and  that  he  got,— nothing  more.  1 26 

XI. 

Name  and  d»>ed  alike  are  lost : 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell : 
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Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fiahing-smack, 

In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  h.A  .  ^  ^® 

All  that  Prantee  sav«^  /        T  ^"""^  ^  ''"^^ 

the  hin  ""  ''^  '«''  "^--  En«'-d  U« 

Go  to  Paris:  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank  ' 

Herv^  Kiel,  accept  my  verse  ' 

Injny  verse,  Herv^  Riel,  do  thou  once  n.ore 

Save  th^^«,.^^.o,  ,_..^  ^..^^,,^.^    ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

THE  TWO  POETS  OF  CROLSIC. 

PROLOOUB. 

Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 

Till,  that  May-morn, 
Blue  ran  the  flash  across : 

Violets  were  born ! 

Sky— what  a  scowl  of  cloud  g 

Till,  near  and  far, 
Ray  on  ray  split  the  shroud  : 

Splendid,  a  star ! 

World-how  it  walled  about 

Life  with  disgrace 
Till  God's  own  smile  came  out : 

That  was  thy  face  ! 
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BPILOOUK. 

What  a  pretty  ule  you  told  me 

Once  upon  a  time 
-Said  you  found  it  Homewhere  (scold  me !)         1 5 

Waa  it  prose  or  wa.s  it  rhyme, 
Greek  or  Latin  ?    Greek,  you  H^id, 
While  your  shoulder  propped  njy  head. 

Anyhow  there's  no  forgetting 

This  much  if  no  more,  ^o 

That  a  poet  (pray,  no  petting !) 

Yes,  a  bard,  sir,  famed  of  yore, 
Went  where  suchlike  used  to  go,' 
Singing  for  a  prize,  you  know. 

Well,  he  had  to  sing,  nor  merely  25 

Sing  hut  play  the  lyre ; 
Playing  was  important  clearly 

Quite  as  singing  :  I  desire, 
Sir,  you  keep  the  fact  in  mind 
For  a  purpose  that's  behind  ^ 

There  stood  he,  while  deep  attention 

Held  the  judges  round, 
-Judges  able,  I  should  mention. 

To  detect  the  slightest  sound 
Sung  or  played  amiss  :  such  ears  30 

Had  old  judges,  it  appears  ! 

None  the  less  he  sang  out  Mdly, 
•      Played  in  time  and  tune. 
Till  the  Judges,  weighing  coldly 

Euch  note's  worth,  s<.emed,  late  or  scK,n,  40 

Sure  to  smile  «'In  vain  one  tri(«s 
Picking  faults  out :  take  the  pri;a> .'  " 


TUB  TWO  Porw  or  cRowia 

W^emami^hief!     Were  they  .even 

Strings  the  lyre  powessed  i 
OK  nnU  afterwards  eleven 

Tliank  you  !     Well,  «r.lwho  had  «ues«e<| 
Such  111  luck  in  store  T^it  happed  T 

One  of  tho«,  same  seven  strings  «nap,H.I. 

All  wa«  i,,t  then  !     No  !  a  cricket 
(What  "cicada"?     Pooh') 

-Some  n,ad  thing  that  left  its  thicket 

i*or  mere  love  of  music- Hew 
With  its  little  heart  on  fire 
Lighted  on  the  crippled  lyre. 

So  that  when  (Ah.  joy  Dcnar  singer 
J? or  his  truant  string 

Feels  with  disconcerted  finger 

What  does  cricket  else  but  fling 

^ery  heart  forth,  sound  the  note 

Wanted  by  the  throbbing  throat? 

Ay  and,  ever  to  th«  ending, 

Cncket  chirps  at  need. 
Executes  the  hand's  intending 
Promptly,  perfectly,--i„deed 
Saves  the  singer  from  defeat 
With  her  chirrup  low  and  sweet. 

Till,  at  ending,  all  the  judges 
Cry  with  one  assent 

"Take  the  prize-a  prize  who  .rudge. 

Such  a  voice  and  instrument? 
Why,  we  took  your  lyre  for  hurp, 
So  It  shrilled  us  forth  F  ^hHrj- "' 
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ROBKBT   BUOWNIMa. 

Did  the  conqueror  gpurn  the  crefttun 

Once  it«  service  done  ? 
That's  no  such  uncommon  feature 

In  the  case  when  Music's  son 
Finds  his  Lotie's  power  Um  spent 
For  aiding  «oul-deve)opment. 

No  I     This  other  on  returning 

Homeward,  prize  in  hand, 
Satisfied  his  bosom's  yearning : 

(Sir,  I  hope  you  undf-rstand  !) 
—Said  "  Some  record  there  must  U 
C)f  this  cricket's  help  to  me  I  " 

So,  he  made  hiinself  a  statue : 

Marble  stood,  life-size ; 
On  the  lyre,  he  pointed  at  you, 

Perched  his  partner  in  the  prize  ; 
Never  more  a^rt  you  found 
Her,  he  throned,  from  him,  she  crowned. 

That's  the  tale :  its  application  I 

Somebody  I  know 
Hopes  one  day  for  i-eputation 

Through  his  poetry  that's  -Oh, 
All  so  learned  and  so  wise 
And  deserving  of  a  prize ! 

If  he  gains  one,  will  some  ticket. 

When  his  statue's  built, 
Tell  the  gazer  "  Twas  a  cricket 

Helped  my  crippled  lyre,  whose  lilt 
Sweet  and  low,  when  strength  usurped 
Softness'  place  i'  the  scale,  she  chirped  ? 
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TBI  OUAHDIAN-ANOBL. 

"  For  M  Tictory  wim  nigheat, 

Whil«  I  Bang  and  pUyed,  — 
With  my  lyre  at  loweat,  higheiit, 

Right  alike, -one  string  that  made 
•Love'  sound  soft  was  snapt  in  twain, 
Never  to  be  heard  again,— 

"Had  not  a  kind  cricket  fluttered, 

Perched  upon  the  place 
Vacant  left,  and  duly  uttered 

•  Love,  Love,  Love,'  whene'er  the  bans 
Asked  the  treble  to  atone 
For  its  somewhat  sombre  drone." 

But  you  don't  know  music!     Wherefore 

Keep  on  casting  pearls 
To  a— poet?     All  I  care  for 

Is — to  tell  him  that  a  girl's 
"  Love  "  comes  aptly  in  when  gruff 
fTK.     .«         G^^ws  his  singing.     (Tlierl,  enough  !) 

''It  p*nn^.,u.,  of  the  awn^  „f  the  cp^^hU).  ^^*'''*)- 

THE  guard!an-anc;kl. 

A    PICTUUK    AT    FA.VO. 

IW  and  great  Angel,  wouldst  thou  only  leave 
That  child,  when  thou  hast  done  with  him,  for  me  ' 

Let  me  sit  all  the  day  here,  that  when  eve 

Shall  find  performed  thy  special  ministry, 
And  time  come  for  departure,  thou,  suspending.  5 

Thy  fl,ght,  may'st  see  another  child  for  tending 
Another  still,  to  quiet  and  retrieve. 

Then  I  shall  feel  thee  step  one  step,  no  more. 

From  where  thou  sUvndest  now,  to  where  I  gaze 
—And  suddenly  my  head  is  covered  o'er  '        jq 
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KOIiEUT    BHOWNING. 

With  tl..,.se  Wings,  white  above  the  child  who  prays 
Now  on  that  tomb-and  I  shall  feel  thee  guarding 
Me,  out  of  aU  the  world  ;  for  me,  discarding 

Yon  heaven  thy  home,  that  waits  and  opes  its  door. 

I  would  not  look  up  thither  past  thy  head  15 

Because  the  door  opes,  like  that  child,  I  know. 

For  I  should  have  thy  gracious  face  instead, 

Thou  bird  of  God  ■     And  wilt  thou  bend  me  low 

Like  him,  and  lay,  like  his,  my  hands  together. 

And  lift  them  up  to  pray,  and  gently  tether  20 

Me,  as  thy  lamb  there,  with  thy  garment's  spread  ? 

If  this  were  ever  granted,  I  would  rest 

My  head  beneath  thine,  while  thy  healing  hands 

Close^vered  b9th  my  eyes  beside  thy  breast, 

Pressing  the  brain,  which  too  much  thought  expands,  25 

Back  to  Its  proper  size  again,  and  smoothing 

Distortion  down  till  every  nerve  had  soothing, 
And  all  lay  quiet,  happy  and  suppressed. 

How  soon  all  worldly  wrong  would  be  repaired  ! 

I  think  how  I  should  view  the  earth  and  skies  30 

And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was  bared 

After  thy  healing,  with  such  different  eyes. 
O  world,  as  God  has  made  it  I  All  is  beauty  : 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 

What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared  ?  35 

Guercino  drew  this  angel  I  saw  teach 

(Alfred,  dear  friend  !)— that  little  child  to  pray 

Holding  the  little  hands  up,  each  to  each 

Pressed  gently,— with  his  own  head  turned  away 

Over  the  earth  where  so  much  lay  before  him  40 

Of  work  to  do,  though  heaN  en  was  opening  o'er  him. 
And  he  was  left  at  Fano  by  the  beach. 


AWDRRA    DEL  8ARTO. 

We  were  at  Fano.  and  three  times  uew.nt 

lo  8,t  and  see  him  in  his  chapel  there. 
And  drmk  his  beauty  to  our  soul's  content 

-My  angel  with  me  too :  and  since  I  care 
^r  clear  Guercino's  fame  (to  which  in  powe" 
And  glory  comes  this  picture  for  a  dower 
Fraught  with  a  pathos  so  magnificent)! 

And  since  he  did  not  work  thus  earnestly 

I  ^k  o,.e  thought  his  picture  struck  from  me  ^ 
And  «pre^  .,  ^^^^  translating  it  to  song.      ' 

HoJ  .olllVrw  ''''"^  ^^^  ^^"'  '^^'  «''^-"^  ^ 
How  .oils  the  Wairoa  at  your  world's  far  end  / 

Ihis  18  Ancona,  yonder  is  the  sea. 

. (1855). 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 

CALLED    "THB   FAULTLESS    PAINTER." 

But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more, 

No  my  Lucrezia ;  bear  with  me  for  once  : 

You  r"    '1' ''""  ^*pp^" ''  y^"  --^• 

in  work  then  for  v  -ur  friend's  friend,  never  fear 
Treat  h,s  own  subject  aft^r  his  own  wav,  ' 

Fix  h.s  own  time,  accept  too.  his  own  price 
Arid  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand    ' 
When  next  it  takes  mine.     Will  it  ?  tenderly  ? 
Oh  111  content  him,-but  to-nmrrow,  Love  < 
1  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think. 
Th.s  evenmg  more  than  usual,  and  it  seems 
As  if-forgive  now-should  you  let  me  sit 
Here  by  the  window  with  your  hand  in  mine 
And  look  a  half-} '    "         - 
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Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 

Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 

I  might  get  up  to-raorrow  to  my  work 

Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.     Let  us  try. 

To-morrow,  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  thi*. »  20 

Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 

And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 

Don't  count  the  time  lost,  neither ;  you  must  serve 

For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require  : 

It  saves  a  model.     So  !  keep  looking  so—  25 

My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds  : 

—How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears, 

Even  to  put  the  pearl  there  !  oh,  so  sweet— 

My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody's  moon, 

Which  everyboc^  looks  on  and  calls  his,  30 

And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn. 

While  she  looks— no  one's :  very  dear,  no  less. 

You  smile?  why,  there's  my  picture  ready  ma<le, 

There's  wha^  we  painters  call  our  harmony  ! 

A  common  grayness  silvers  everything,—  35 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 

— You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 

(That's  gone  you  know),— but  I,  at  every  point ; 

My  youth,  my  hope,  my  heart,  being  all  toned  down 

To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole.  ^q 

There's  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top ; 

That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 

Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside ; 

The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden ;  days  decrease, 

And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything.  45 

Eh  ?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 

As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 

And  all  that  I  was  born  to  be  and  do, 

A  twilight-piece.     Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 

How  strange  now  looks  the  life  ho  makes  us  lead ;  50 
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So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are  • 
I  feel  he  laid  the  fettor :  let  it  lie  ' 
This  chamber  for  example-turn  your  head- 
All  that  s  behind  us !     You  don't  understand 
Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art 
But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  pe.>pl'e  speak  • 
And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 
--It  ,s  the  thing,  Love  !  so  such  thing  should  be- 
Behold  Maaonna  !-I  am  bold  to  say. 
I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know 
"^  hat  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  n.y  helrt 
1  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep- 
Do  easUy,  too-when  I  say,  perfectly, 
1  do  not  boast,  perhaps  :  yourself  are  judge, 
Who  listened  t«  the  Legate's  talk  last  week 
And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France 
At  any  rate,  'tis  easy,  all  of  it ! 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that's  long  past  • 
1  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives 
--Dream  ?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do. 
And  fail  in  doing.     I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town. 
Who  stnve-you  don't  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  pamt  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat,- 
ret  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Someone  says. 
(I  know  his  name,  no  matter)  -  so  much  less  • 
VVell,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia  :  I  am  judged. 
There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 
In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain 
Heart,  or  wha^,r  else,  than  goes  on  Tproofpt        ' 
This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine 
Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I  know 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that's  shut  to  m; 
Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough.  '  S5 
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Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 
My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 
The  sudde,.  blood  of  these  men  !  at  a  word 
Praise  them  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 
1,  painting  from  myself,  and  to  myself, 
Know  what  I  do.  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame 
Or  their  praise  either.     SomeMy  remarks 
Morellos  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced. 
His  hue  mistaken ;  what  of  that  ?  or  else, 
R^htly  traced  and  well  ordered ;  what  of  that  ? 

n::'    '  f  ^*  V^«^  d-«  the  mountain  care  1 
Ah,  but  a  mans  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp 
Orwhatsaheavenfor?    All  is  silver-gray 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the  worse  « 
I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh       ^      ' 

Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself. 
Our  head  would  have  overlooked  the  world  ! "    No  doubt 
Yonder's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth  ' 

The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 
(Tis  copied,  George  Vasari  Sent  it  me.) 
Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all 
Pouring  his  soul  with  kings  and  pjpes  to  see, 
Reaching  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  hi^ 
Above  and  through  his  art-for  it  gives  way ; 
That  arm  is  wrongly  put-and  there  again- 
A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, 
^  body,  so  to  speak  :  its  soul  is  right 
He  means  right-that,  a  child  may  understand. 
Still,  what  an  arm  !  and  I  could  alter  it  • 
But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch- 
out of  me,  out  of  me !     And  wherefore  out  ? 
Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul. 
We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you  > 
J^ay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked.  I  think-  UQ 
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And  perfect  iT'      1  """•  '^'^™'  l""-. 

2'ew,e.,p,>,ri,:,i'r;::„:;-^"' 

"0«1  »nd  the  1^  .  y        """■"'  """^  -■■S'"' 

*^^'^J^  •  "ever  care  for  pain 
The  pre^„t  by  the  future,  wh.t  iZS^' 

I^^t'r'l"*^"'''"""''''"'^-"" 
1  »night  have  done  it  for  von      «j«  •. 

Perhaps  not.  All  is  L  Z!,  ®«'^«^«°>«: 
Besid«  in.     *.  ^"^  overrules, 

^side  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self  • 
The  rest  avail  not.  Wh  v  do  T  «  !^  1  ' 
Whae^fei^j,  Vd^I^,„u, 

In  th«  world,  who  can  do  .  thmnm  not 
And  WHO  would  do  it  cannot  r  ' 

Yet  til.  ..n.  oannot,  I  perceive : 

A:ar:^hXrr!:r'':^---po''e^- 
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And  thu.  we  ha,f.n.en  s^^^r  A^  tt  "; 
^  I  conclude  con.p«n.aS,  punthl  ' 

Ihat  I  ™  something  „nder„.ted  here 

^orfearofehan^i;';:!'^-:"'^^' 
Th^t  «  when  they  p.^,„d,^,™';,^. 

-v::;r;.;:rr?4Jr:-"'t;-" 

i.  "'^^v  then  could  sometimes  Ip^va  ♦!. 

Put  on  the  glorp,  Rafael's  Zl  ^°""*^' 

In  f  hnf  k  ^w*raei  s  daily  wear, 

^ver  his  mouth'-  — J         '     - 
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'  good  mark  that  made  the  smile 
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ROBERT  BROWmWO. 


The  jmgie  „f  hu  gold  chain  in  my  „/       ^ 
rp..nt,ng  proudly  ^i,h  hi.  breath  on'me 
AH  h>8  court  round  hin.,  seeing  with  hi,  eve. 

I^d  hi'  r/r'u'''"  P'^'"«  '■y  ""-  heal  -         ""' 
And  bet  of  all,  thU,  thi.,  thi.  face  beyond 

Th«  .n  the  b«..kg™„nd,  waiting  on  „./„„;k 
To  crown  the  i,.„e  with  a  last  LardT  ' 

And  had  you  not  grown  restlem  k  .  t  ,  '" 

You  called  nae.  and  ,  came  home  to  your  heart 

R^.eld,d  thi.,  And«a  painted  that; 
The  Roman's  i.  the  better  when  you  prly 
But  std   the  other'.  Virgin  was  hi  w^7t 
Menw.lle«u.eme.     I  am  glad  .»  judge 

M,  J»  T  '■'  '"""  P"«™";  oleirer^w. 
My  better  fortune.  I  re«>Ive  to  think      *^ 
For  do  you  know,  Luc«,^  „  ^od  live., 

S..donedayAgnolo,hi.very.elt 

X:'rhey;„4X"'::7  "•"'•-.- . . . ,«« 

upon  a  pa,:ee.wf uX  RreTrr"  '"'  '^""^'''' 
Too  hfted  up  i„  heart  because  of  it)' 

«oe.  up  and  down  our  FIo«„ce,  none  «res  how,         190 
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AKORRA   D«I,  SAHTo. 
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Who,  were  he  Mt  t„  pl.„  .„d  „„„j^ 

ZT  h;»  "hy,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo  J 
is,  whether  you're— not  irrateful     k.,. 

1  should  work  koffo.  ^  "•Kill' 

u  worK  Detter,  do  you  comprehend  1 

Morello',  gone,  the  watch-Iighte  show  the  „a„ 

Inside  the  ^el^J^li/^Ur '"■"""''■ 
We  b„,lt  to  be  so  g.y  „ith.     Ood  i.  j„,t. 
^  Fraucis  n>.y  fo^ve  n,e :  oft  .t  night, 

K.ew»  I,  become  ill^nined,  brick  from  brick 

s^TgiTfriir'^'^T'-'*'"^^ 

K"ia  or  nis  1  did  cement  them  with  I 

M-.e.„u-!;our;rt:rrr^L,  . 

More  gaminir  debts  fr.  «     «    *^"nme/     rhose  loans? 

Well,  fet  sn.?,^trviT:5:!rrj"^  *" ' 
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^"eh„d«.ae;e:;<,-Cg 

Are  left  m**  »<%.],>.  _  ^ 


Are  left  me,  work 


of  a  heart 


«pend? 


»»^J  ware,  and  what's  it  worth? 
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ROBKRT  ttnovfsisn. 


Til  pay  my  fancy.     Only  let  n,e  sit 
JJ«  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out 

Jl^'e.  you  call  it,  and  n.use  perfectly 

How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  Frano 

I  take   he  ,„L>t,  for  hi,  eorriir, 

*mish  the  portrait  out  of  hand_th.r.  ,k 
And  th.„  hi„  i„  »„,,„  ;4     -^'here. 

w  W  fo.  th«  «.„e  Cousin's  fre,k.     fiesido 
What.,  better  and  what's  all  I  care  aW 

««t  ,ou  the  thirteen  scuAi  for  the  rut    • 
">ve,  does  that  please  vou !     Ah  u  ? \ 

The  Cousin  !  what  dl  l°  to  ^.  "^'"  •'°*''  '"'• 

"<»»  lie  to  please  you  more* 

I  LZ^r  r^'"'  "  "'<'  «««  "-"ight- 
ance  there  r  .  past  life  lies,  wh,  alter  it ) 

AnTbui    tT"'.""  '*"''■'«'  """^  "'""P'ied. 

^ell,  had  I  riches  of  my  own?  you  see 
How  one  eeta  rioh  t     t  \       . 

They  wereCrn  1      ^  !'^^  ^^'^^  *^''  ^'^  '«*• 
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•^f',*----^".^ 


THg   LOST   LEADJJK. 

•Meted  on  each  «•/!»  u    .l       *""^"'«ieni, 
P«.  r  .        ^®  ^y  '^«  angel's  reed 
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AgaintheCousinWhistlel     Go.  n,y  We. 


(iHor>). 


THE  LOST  LEADER 

J^rned  his  great  language  canel,*  I,- 
Mad,  hio,  „„,  patted  S'Ctat  dtT  "°"""^ 


10 


He  alone  breaks  wT     "''"""'^  ""<=''  '" 
-He  alo^s  ntr:.   r.™"  '"';'"'  ''""'''■• 

We  shall  march  ;™s^rit         Tl  '""  "^™  ' 
Songs  may  inspi^r^;-";' "-^f  "'^  P— ; 

Deeds  will  be  done      Ih.-i    ,,    f    "" '"'  '>'^  '' 
S.;il  bidding  It:  .u^°  ''\'^'"'  ■"»  l-e^cence, 

g  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God  ! 
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■OBKRT   BMWMINO. 


vm 


f 


Life'jj  night  ]„'ainH  •  Utu 
Tl..r.  would  Udouh,.""  """"■  """•  '««k  to  u.  I 

,  (1846). 

ASOLANDO. 

KPILOouB. 

At  the  midnight  in  the  «ilence  of  the  sle.n  r 

When  you  «et your  fancie.  f^  ''  ^'"'P*^'"^' 
Will  they  paH.  to  where-by  d^h   # 

— Being_who» 
One  who  never  turned  his  h.L,.t  l.  '** 

Never  doubted  cloud,  wouW  b^lll  """"^  ''"^'  '"-""I, 

-™'-^»d.  though  H.htwe™\o„t,d,w™n,   would 

••s«::rtr;:;r:;-^^..;aher.o„,dhe. 

There  as  hei;  - ''  ''   ^^'  """^  ^^"^  «^er 


30 


y^ii;^'^^;-^' 


^l^tKfil).    LOKI)  TfiXxvsojj 


I«0!>-J892. 


A  nobler  office  „p„n  .anj. 

i  Jian  anus,  or  txiwn.. ,  «•  i      . 

Could  give  the  1  .  *  '"""'"•  •"•  '''rtl, 

««ve  the  w„rr,orki„gs  of  oJ,l, 

And  should  your  tir^t,,^ 

"""«'""'''"«•'".  worth  be  C7° 

Then— while  a  sweef^r  .v,     • 

And  thro'  wild  M      K  ?'  '^*'^^^' 

Where  a7l  at>ut  ''''  "'''^^'^  -'H 

aji  about  your  palace- walls 

.    The  «unht  almond-blos^onVshaJs-!! 

'^"'""""'•"'"aofyourblood 

A»nobletilUhel.,.atd.y. 
May  children  „,„„,, h„j^^;, 

She  wrought  her  p„.p,e,„„''^. 
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ALFRED,    LORD   TENNYSON. 

"  ^f'''"'^  ^*«  P^'-e  ■'  her  life  serene ; 
«od  gave  her  peace;  her  land  reposed  • 
A  thout^nd  claims  to  reverence  closed 

In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen  ; 

"  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

"  By  shaping  some  august  decree, 
Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still, 
^road-based  upon  her  people's  will, 

And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea  " 
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(1851). 


THE  POET. 


The  pott  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above  • 
Dowert  »itl.  the  haee  „,  hat*;  the  ,o.rn  of  seom. 
Ihe  love  of  love. 

He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  jjood  and  ill 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 
An  open  scroll, 

Before  him  lay :  with  echoing  feet  he  threade.l 

Ihe  secretest  walks  of  fame  • 
The  viewl^  arrows  of  his  thouc^hts  were  headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame, 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver  tongu» 
And  of  so  fierce  a  flight,  ' 

From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung, 
Filling  with  light 
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*•!'*,»■'*« 


THE   POET. 

And^^ant  melodies  the  wind,  which  h„„ 
Them  earthward  till  they  lit  • 

Tl.e„,IU.e  the  .rro„.,eed,  of  the  aeld  flower, 
Ine  fruitful  wit 

Whereer  they  fell  behold, 

I^ke  to  the  mother  plant  i„  semblance,  grew 
A  flower  all  gold, 

And  bravely  furnish'd  all  abroad  U>  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
lo  throng  with  stately  blooms  th*.  u^  *u- 

Of  Hope  and  Yout"  "'*''"^  ^P""« 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams. 
Tho  one  did  fling  the  fire.  ' 

Heave.  «ow'd  upon  the  soul  in  many  di^ms 
'Ji  high  desire. 

Thus  tn.th  was  m„ltipli«i  on  tr„th,  the  world 

I"k»  one  great  garden  show'd. 
And  th™^  the  wreathe.,  of  floating  dark  upourl-d, 
^vare  sunnse  flow'd. 

"^Hrcr'^irb^-— 

""luTrK  '"r'  "•""  '■'^  H-denrobes 

8"nnd  by  those  orient,  skies; 
But  round  about  ,be  circles  of  the  globes 
^i  ner  keen  eyes 

wisMii,  anametoshake 
All  evil  dream,  of  p„wer-a  sacre,l  name. 
And  when  she  spake. 
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ALtHED,    LORD  TKSSYBOn. 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  „.„. 

Which  follows  ,t.  riving  the  spirit  of  man. 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  WM  their  meaning  to  her  words 

No  sword  of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl'd 
■out  one  poor  nof^t'a  o««^ii        T  "*'^'  <*» 

ShA-K    ?   .        "'  *^^  ^^^^  A«.  word 
She  shook  the  world. 


60 


55 


(1830). 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WQME.N 

I  read  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their  shade, 

Sun^  ZJ'"^  '^  ^'^  ^^^"^<  long  a^o 
Sung^y  the  morning  ^tar  of  song,  who  ma^e 
His  music  heard  below ; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warKi^^      u 

Preluded  those  mel^JLu'''"  '"""'  ^'•«*^h 
The  spacious  tirn!     ^  ^^*°««  ^""ts,  that  fill 

T^u  ^^  "^^  Sf'^^^  Elizabeth 

VVith  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And.  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his  art 

Ho.!:^rt:ss;rc:fr 

Brimful  of  those  wild  Zs"^'"''"^'^^^ 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears      Tn 

saw      ,e..er  light  uCZ,''  '''''  '^' 
Beauty  and  angu^h  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  briH..e  «* 

licu  oriaes  of  ancient  sonir 

Peopled  the  hollow  dark  like  hS^ 

And  I  heard  sounds  o   insul.     u  ""^  '^''' 

A«j  4.  insult,  shame,  and  wrona 

And  trumpets  blown  for  wars ;  * 
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A   DREAM   or  FAiR   WOM.N. 

And  Clattering  flints  batter'd  With  ol       •      . 

And  I  saw  crowds  in  LiuT'L         *^*  ^^^«  •' 
And  forms  that  pass'd  at  wTn^       '""*''"*"«« ; 
Of„,arblep^;'""'*^-'^-<ion«H>fs 

lodging  pinnacle  and  paran«f 
^^ces  in  ambush  set; 

And  high  shrinesioors  h.,r«^  *u    , 

That  nm  be7„~"heT„l!''~  -'«'  ''«ted  blaat. 

And  ever  oI,„bing  highe"  °^''' 

Squadrons  and  sanai»  „< 

^  ««"f'"*.3:?;z:'orarr"'""'^ 

And  ha,h'd  8e4ii08  "  «"'*'> 

*"Br»^r;^7.r-^-''e-..nd 

I  started  once,  or  seem'd  to  starf  .' 

Resolved  on  nobl«  fh  °  P*'"' 

Aa  when  a  great  thoughfsTSerl  ^'"T  ^  ^^*^' 

And  flushes  all  the  chtl      '^'""^  ''^  ^--' 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  t^h      ^ 

Ande.ent/::::^::''"""- 
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ALKRBD,    LORD   TEVNYSON. 

At  I^t  methought  that  I  had  wander'd  far 

Shook  m  the  steadfast  blue,  ** 

Enormous  elmtree-bole.s  did  st«op  and  lean 
Their  kV  '^^  brushwood  underneath 

The  dim  red  ^o™  h.:  died,  her  journey  done 

And  .,th  de«i  a;,  smiled  .t  the  twili;ht  plain 

H.lf-f.11  „  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun  ' 

JNever  to  rise  again.  ' 


There  was  no  motion  in  tho  dumb  dead  air 
Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill  • ' 

Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 

As  that  wide  forest.     GrowthB«f;-»    • 

Tl,.  ,•«  k       J  ^'^owths  of  jasmine  t-      \ 

rhur  humid  arras  festooning  tree  to  tree 

And  at  the  rnof  fl...^»  i     l  s>    ^^^  w  tree, 

The  rl  "^  ^"^"^  S""''^  burn'd 

ine  red  anemone. 
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I  knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves   T  kn. 
Tha  *■ CI    f  i«'a\es,  1  knew 

On  th       f^'        *^^"""^'''  ^^  *'•«  J«"^id  dawn 
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A   DRKAI,  OP   FAIB  WOIUBN. 

The  smell  Cviolef,  hW,|en  in  the  gr»„ 

''"'' 'r"?,.:"'""  "»  »  clear  „„der*«„e 

Until  fhetVonreT"  ■-"'•■-<>«■■. 
At  length  I  «.„  a  ,^y  ,i,^j„  ^|,_ 

And  most  divinely  fair. 
Her  loveli„e«  with  ,ha„,e  and  with  a„rpn.„ 

-e.^;:c:xi:--.on..w  . 

Spoke  slowly  in  her  placa 
"  ^  ''^  «™"  '««"y :  «k  thou  not  my  name  • 

Many  drew  ,word,  and  died.     Where'er  X  came 
I  brought  calamity." 

lanffS'atV"'*'"?'""^'^'"'^-" 
a  rree ,  and  turning  I  appeal'd 

lo  one  that  stood  beside. 
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But  she,  with  sick  and  scornful  looks  aver«« 
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ALFRED,    LORD   TKNNT80N. 

"  I  ^f^  cut  Off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place, 

Which  men  call'd  Aulis  in  those  iron  Um  • 

My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face: 
1,  blinded  with  my  tears 

"  ^""  "'"™  "»  '•«"■  ■■  -y  voice  w«  thick  with  ,i„h. 

The  .^m  bl«k.b...ded  king,  with  woKUh  ey»^ 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

"  The  high  m«ts  flicker'd  as  they  lay  afloat ; 

The  I    ^rr    i  '^^  **"P^^^'  ^*^«'-'^'  ^^^  the  shore  • 

Wh'd       'rr''  ***  ^*^^  ^^«^-'«  throat  r      115 
Touch  d  ;  and  I  knew  no  more." 

Whereto  the  other  wiih  a  downwanl  brow  • 

I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging  foam 
Whirl  d  by  the  wind,  had  roll'd  me  deeptlow 
Then  when  I  left  my  home." 


120 


Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro'  the  silence  drear 

Sudd      f  ""^r-^^«P«  f»"  on  a  sle  .ing  sea  :      ' 
Sudden  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried,  "  oLe  hen,, 
That  I  may  look  on  thee." 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  floweiy  rise, 
One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unroll'd  • 

A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold. 

She,  flashing  forth  a  haughty  smile,  began  • 

All  -oods.     Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  a  man. 
i^nce,  like  the  moon,  I  made 
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A    r>B8AM   OF   FAIR   WOMKN. 

"The  ever  shifting  currents  of  the  blood 

According  to  my  humour  ebb  and  flow 
Ihaveno^  ,^^^^.^^^^^^dflow. 

Ihat  makes  my  only  woe. 
Where  i,  M.rk  Antony  1    ^  ^  '™°''' 

''''r.:Zet::;,'*ttrorr''""'- 

And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

"  ^«  d-nk  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 

Lamps  which  outbum'd  CanoDuL      O        .-. 
In  Egypt »  O  th«  rloii;  ^"^opus.     O  my  life 

TkI  fl  ..        dalliance  and  the  wit, 

Ihe  flattery  and  the  strife, 

"  ^%  h:^' ^i.T """  '"■"  ""•'  x™. 

J'  ^ercujes,  my  Roman  Antonv 
M7n.,.IedB««hu,le.pti„eomy.^ 
Contented  there  to  die  ! 

oftheie.  witrr^j^ratrr  "^'-^ 

What  el^„„  left,, ^^^j^ll-f"™.  155 

uidh^r^i'^:""'«'t««t  to  eight 

Showing'l-eX^Kt ''''-' '•"«''' 

■'^  160 
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ALrRBD,    LORD   TKNNYROV. 

"  I  died  »  queen.  The  Roman  Holdier  found 
Me  Ijmg  dead,  my  crown  about  my  brows, 

A  name  for  ever  !^lyi„g  robed  and  crown'd. 
worthy  a  Roman  spouse." 

Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 

Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fail  down  and  glance 

From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  ail  change 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 
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When  she  made  pause  I  Icnew  nc„  for  delight  • 

Sh«      ^^T  "''^  '"^'^'^  ''^°''°"  ^^^  the  ground 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  fill'd  withLght 
The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires  love  tipt  his  keenest  darts  • 

AH  kT'  """"!  r '"^  ^"^''  ^"'°  *^°  ^"'•"i'^g  rings' 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty  heart! 

Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense  undazzled.     Then  I  heard 

A  noise  of  some  one  coming  thro'  the  lawn 

And  smging  clearer  than  th  3  crested  bird, 
That  claps  his  wings  nt  dawn. 

"The  torrent  brooks  of  hallow'd  Israel 

From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and  soon. 

Sound  all  mght  long,  in  falling  thro'  the  deli 
Far-heard  beneath  the  moon. 

" The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel  ... 

Floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with  l,eams  divine 
All  night  the  splinter'd  crags  that  wall  the  dell 

With  spires  of  silver  shine." 
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A   DRKAM   op   fair    W0ME».  i»« 

A-  one  that  «.„seth  where  broad  sunshine  laves 

Heanng  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 

Within,  and  anthem  «ung.  is  charm'd  and  tied 

To  save  her  father's  vow  ;  ^^ 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite, 

From  m"*'^"  ^"''''  *"•  *''""  «'•«  -«"t  »Jong 
wth^   rr"'  '^'^  -'^^  -^--  light. 
With  timbrel  and  with  song.  gOO 

My  words  leapt  forth  •  "  Hpavo^  k»  j   .u 

With  that  wild  oath  'Sh?.'    .'  '°""'  '^^  '"™^^ 
"  Not  «o  n«  ,  ®^®  render'd  answer  hiirh  • 

Not  so.  nor  once  alone  ;  a  thousand  times  ^    * 

I  would  be  born  and  die. 


"  Single  I  grew,  like  some  creen  nlanf  ^  \ 

FeJrZ^         ^?^'"  -ater-pipes  beneath. 
Feeding  the  flower ;  but  ere  my  flower  to  frui 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

"  ^  n'^to"'^  '""t  "^  ^'^^^--^^e-  clid  move 
Me  from  my  bliss  of  life,  that  Nature  gave 

Lower'd  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

"  '^"^.  I  ™*.,°^ouniing.     .  No  fair  Hebrew  boy 

The  Hebrew  mothers  '-emptied  of  all  joy,       ^ 
living  the  dance  and  song. 
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^^»t>,   LORD  TUnHYBOH. 


^'^  »-  the  1.,!  i7""«  '"•■»  h"  d.„ ,. 

o-.'-r<;:;::;:;'';-'>'""'.o„.: 

^<>'«cd  and  fo/4 -;:,'<"'« 

because  the  kis.  he  ;rave  m.         t  '  '  ""'" ' 
sweetens  the  spirit  stiil. 

"Moreover  it  is  written  tW 

^*'ing  the  ,^„  tCof  Ih  '"'  *'"• 
Toward  the  n.„„.i^':2!'"'"°«'' 
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A.  one  that  t^T^  P««-'ve]jr, 

"  Would  I  had  U«n 

"nedaj- and  night."  2«5 

^»  owued  in  team  t.„     . 

"»  ".wer  thn>- W  rtd,.'       """"'  "^  ">".Ht 
'''"h  that  sh  '*" 


Morn  bnwdeny  on  th.  k._. 

A''«'.tof.n„i,„t;;:^^/<«"'»'Aro. 

Oi-hw,  whokne-tl,..  r 

-      ^ho  kneeling,  ^  j.^™  "»  '"^-iah  D«t4 

''"-forth  the potn tit"  r™ *'«°' '=« l4 

'*-«"-ne,hud.";'8XV'>-t,r' 
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Af.rR|D,   LORD  TBNNTBOlf. 

No  memory  labours  longer  from  the  deep 

Gold  mines  of  thought  to  lift  the  hidden  ore 

That  ghmp«»,  moving  up,  than  I  from  sleep  276 

To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each  little  «ound  and  sight.     With  what  dull  pain 
CompasH'd.  how  eagerly  I  nought  to  strike 

Into  that  wondrou.?  track  of  dreams  again  I 

But  no  two  dreams  are  like.  080 

As  when  a  soul  laments,  which  hath  been  blest, 
Denjring  what  is  mingled  with  past  years  ' 

In  yearnings  that  can  never  be  exprest 
By  signs  or  groans  or  tears ; 

Because  all  words,  tho^uli'd  with  choicest  art.  286 

Failmg  to  give  the  bitter  of  the  sweet, 
Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  heart 

Faints,  faded  by  its  heat. 

(1832). 


YOU  ASK  ME  WHY. 

Yoa  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 
Witjii.,  this  region  I  subsist. 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist. 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas? 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 

The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

A  lan<l  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
WJiere  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent : 


10 


TOU   ASK    MK   WHY. 

Where  faction  Mldom  gathers  head, 
But  by  degrees  to  fulnens  wrought, 

J*>«  "^i^ngth  of  gome  diffuMive  thought 
Hath  time  and  apaoe  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  Unded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crimP 

And  individual  freedom  mute  ; 

Tho' Power  should  make  from  land  to  land 
The  name  of  Britein  trebly  great— 
Tho'  every  channel  of  the  8t^' 

Should  almoHt  choke  with  golden  s«   J— 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbour-motith, 
Wild  wind-!     I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 
And  I  ^  ill  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 
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Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet: 
Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights : 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gather'd  in  her  prophet-mind, 

But  fragments  of  her  miglity  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  thro'  town  and  field 
To  mingle  with  the  humuu  mtft, 

And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 
The  fulness  of  her  face— 
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ALFBKD,   LORD  TBlTHTgOir. 

Grave  mother  Of  majestic  works. 
WhoG^rr"'"'''^'«*^^-n» 
And,  King-Ixke,  wears  the  crown  : 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  an  them.     M.y  ^r^,,^      ^^^ 

Keep  dry  their  Ji.ht  from  tears; 
That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine 

The  falsehood  of  extremes! 


««>  future  time  by  power  of  thought 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time, 
J^or  feed  with  crud«  in™.   •   • 

T1-'  every  «,phi.t,,  ^„  ,^^'*'"»  ->«(!». 

Deliver  net  the  t«k,„,  mi  h, 
F°"'',^''«^''«tl>er  hide  the  ray 
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YOD   A8K    MB   WHY. 

a-'letWherald.Reve^      g/'- 
Before  her  to  whatever  dty         ' 

N^Wl  for  title,  place.  ,,^„„, 

?^«.  J    ,  «^«'"<ion  after-days  • 

^ordeal,nwatch-wo„isovej;eh; 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw 
■wot  master'd  bv  snm«       j         ' 

Not  swift  JraWto"'^'"'''™^ 
^■.^-tsseasonXttTr;""'"""^ 

''wi[rsf'rr""'''"'-«^'«" 

^  n^ni;:V"*''«»'~''«iy,bi..d,- 

.    "«^n^  bj  many  minds 
To  close  the  interests  of  al[  ' 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warn,, 
And  moist  and  drv  w-.  •  •      . 

^/Hro'manyagentmlriTst^^^^ 
Matures  the  individual  fo^^  '"""^' 

M- 1  is  it  chan^«s  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  .„ 
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ALFRKO,    LORD   TENNYSON. 

So  let  the  change  wliich  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that,  which  flies, 
And  work,  a  joint  of  state,  that  plies  ,, 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy.  iqq 

A  saying,  hard  to  shape  in  act ; 

For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 

A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 
Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 


106 


Ev'n  nc^  we  hear  with  inward  strife 

A  m>      ,n  toilin<»  in  the  £?loom 

The  Spirit  of  t.'  p  -^  oars  to  come 
Yearning  to  mix  hunself  with  Life. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 

Completion  in  a  painful  school ;  i  IQ 

Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule. 
New  Majesties  of  mighty  States— 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour. 
But  vague  in  vapour,  hard  to  mark ; 

And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark  116 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd, 

Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 

Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 
Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind ;  120 

A  wind  to  puflF  your  idol-fires. 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head  ; 

To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made, 
That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 


VOC    ASK    MR    WHY. 

Oh  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 
Drive  men  in  manhood,  a«  in  youth, 
lo  follow  flying  stops  of  Truth 

Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war— 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud 
Must  ever  shock.  like  armed  f^s, 
Aad  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 

ihat  Fnnciples  are  rain'd  in  blood; 

■      Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 

To  hold  his  hop    thro'  shame  and  guilt. 
But  w,th  his  hand  against  the  hilt! 
Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay 

Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  wonl. 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away- 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes  • 
And  If  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 

Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke: 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to^lay, 
^  As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead  • 

Earn  well  the  thrifty  months.  noV  wed 
Kaw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 
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HANDS  ALL  ROUND. 


10 


F,«t  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn  night, 

Then  drmk  to  England,  every  gue«f;   ' 
Tha^  man's  the  best  Cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 

%         °™  *  *^^  ^°'*  ever  live 

With  stronger  life  from  day  to  day ; 

wu™?  '  ^^^  *••"«  Conservative     ^ 
Who  lops  the  moulder'd  branch  away 

Hands  all  round  ! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 
To  thw  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my  friends 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  r^und  J^d  ro^nd 
To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole ! 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong 

To^'""  ,^"5^*"^  ^^  '^^  S«"^hern  Pole !  ^* 

To  England  under  Indian  skies, 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm  ' 
To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  prize, 

Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm  «« 

Hands  all  round !  ^ 

God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ' 
To  this  great  name  of  England  drink,  my  friend« 
And  all  her  glorious  empire,  ,x>und'and  round  ' 
To  all  our  statesmen  so  they  be 

True  leaders  of  the  land's  desire ! 
To  both  our  Houses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire  ! 
We  sa.1  d  wherever  ship  could  sail, 

Pr«I^r£?^^  '^^''y  *  "^'S^^^y  «tate; 

7u    ,     *'"''  ^''eatness  may  not  fail 

Thro  craven  fears  of  being  great. 

^^  Hands  all  round  ! 

God  the  traitor's  hope  confound » 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink  my  friends 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  n,u/d  tdt^nd 

(1851). 
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MORTE  D'ARTHUR. 


And  lx>re  h,m  to  a  chapel  „igh  t,,„tw 
A  br„k«,  chance,  with  a  b™L,    r^     ' 
That  stood  on  a  dark  «f  roif    r  i  ' 

Th!  ^     \  ^^^''  '^"^  *^«  "^oon  was  full 
ine  sequel  of  to^iay  unsolders  all 

They  sl«,p_thT^3 ''J'f  T""-     •'""■  '  »'-P 
Shall  never  IZZL^l'^     ^"■""'  ">«  we 

De%ht  our  ™2w  thill   ",r."?'' 
Walking  about  thC^!^:'J-:f '^.f-i'. 

no,  Merlm  swam  that  I  should  come  «r.i„ 
To  rule  once  „.o,„_but  let  what  win  beT, 

^o„  therefore  take  «,y  b™nd  E^calZ™ 

"m  uays,  one  summer  noon   an  „ 
Rose  up  from  onf  *u    u  '  *°  *''™ 

PI  *u  j'.'^™  <*"^  the  bosom  of  the  lakp 

--..anT?r::rit:,r.--r 
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AI.PBED,   10»J)  TIUMvsoir. 

In  .ftert™,,  thi.  .!«  .fcall  be  known  • 
^tf;"«  "■■-'"-■«'»  the  middle  nlere: 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  «r    ^      ' 

Shrill,  „hi„,  „Hh  flakeso  °»„  X",  "^^ 

By  zig.^  path,,  and  jut,  „r",„.fi''J^'"''-«<'''- 
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n„    .  '  •  "»«^es  or  toam.     He  st*.n 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake 

Brightening  the  ski^fVtj'f '  "'""'^ 
And  sparkled  keen  ^th  f^  ,  '''  ""  '»■*'> 

For  all  the  haft  twinkt^TtlT""'  ?'  •■'"  ^ 
Myriad,  of  topaz-lighta  »„d  T""**  '^''"■ 
Of  subtlest  jewelled     He   ■"T*"''''* 

natbothii'ise.e::..^!::?:™^ 

^e..r  to  leave  K^ittrr"'' 
S!f   '""■,°  """ytnotted  waterflag. 
That  whwtled  ,tiff  and  dry  about  ,l 

So.rodeheb^ksiowto^hrC^IJ^lr- 
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;■  wigc.  vaua.ymts-iic.si.'^i:*' 


itORTK  D'aRTHOR. 

"Tboo  ha.t  Zm^y  2     •       '  '""'  '"''  <»''  ^ 
voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere 

I  W  th^  „1;  r    t'"''  ""^  ''''  "'«  thing 
"«*"  tuee,  watch,  and  li^hfi,,  k  •  * 

^en  went  Sir  i  Jive^ \t        'T  ""'^•" 
Across  the  rid«.  .  ^'""^^  *^e  «econd  time 

"w.  me  nage,  and  paced  bemVlo  f  i. 
Counting  the  dewy  f^Z^  ejf    ^  '""™' 

But  when  he  -.wlh^^J:/ »  "T*"' 
How  curiousiv  ,in^    ^     ""«er  ot  the  hilt, 

"  Anrl  ,r  •  J     f'    ^  "®  °"ed  aloud 
The  King  nfck ? 'JT ""'  ^"^"'' 

What  Jo4':';;°t  'T"?"'  -'■»' '«'  <>»- 

Should  be  to  .ft    .       ^"^  °'  '"-'■ '"«" 

Some  one  might  rowTt  t     ■      °'*'"^  """^^ 
y-g.    K»«  Arthur',, wort,  Excalibur, 
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And  h«E,o.,.w,,t  ::::;,*■-••-->, 

And  so  strode  back  slow  *^  ♦u 

o  ijttCK  Slow  to  the  wo'mded  Rint, 

"  I  hpaivi  f K„       .      ,  ^''^  Bedivere : 

ynkmghtly,  traitor-hearted  !     Woe  ,8  m.  . 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king     "'""••' 

|Hherfi,.,„,.„/^-t-^«P--Hi,t; 

3nT.^:^r^:te-a-:: 

And  strongly  „heely  and  threw  it     71.,.^ 
^e  lightnings  in  the  spi^.H^ o'f  t^^r'  •'™"'' 
And  «ash.ng  round  and  ™„nd.  and  whir.dTn  an  arch. 
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MORTl   D'aRTUUR. 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn 
8^n  where  the  moving  i.les  of  winter  sho^k 

So  fl«hd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibnr: 
But  er^  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  m  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 

^rteZe       ",  ^7  '''  '"^'  '^"^  ^-"^"^'^  »^- 
rj  r  K^"*  ^""^  ^'""'  '^^>  ""^«'- '»  the  mere 
Aad  hghtly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

^ow  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  1 " 
..  ^»d  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 

Shn.  u  n^' .     "^  '"•""  ^y^''^"'  J««t  the  gems 
Should  W,nd  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 

IZ  .'k     tT*  *'"'"  °'  "^^"^^"^  till  I  die, 
Not  tho  I  hve  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 

Then  with  both  hands  I  fl.,ng  him,  wheeling  him  • 
Bu   when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm,     ^         ' 

Sat       \:^'^T'^''^'  "^y«tic,  wonderful, 
TJ^caught  h.m  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere  » 

"  ^.7r  ™"^!  "^"^  ^^'^"'•'  ^-**^-«  hard  : 
My  end  draws  n.gh  ;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone 

Make  broad  thy  shoulde.  to  receive  my  wligT, 

And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 
My  ^.ound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die." 
S<  saying  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose. 

Slowlj,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And  lookmg  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  m  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 

would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words. 
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Then  took  with  care,  and  kneel 


ing  on  one  knee^ 
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Oer  lx.th  hiH  Hhouldern  drew  the  languid  handH 

And  rwmg  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tomb«.  1 75 

But.  as  he  walk'd.  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
Uke  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sigh'd  the  King. 
Muttenng  and  murmuring  at  his  ear.  •.  Quick.  ,uiek  ! 
1  fear  it  i«  too  late,  and  I  shall  die."  ,  oq 

n\t^  ""'^'jr^^'^y  '''<-^^  f'-om  ri<lge  to  ridge, 

larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him.  and  a  cry 

Dry  dash^tT  ''""«''  '""^^  *^'»  ^''^^  «  «-d-     185 
iJry  clash  d  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 

And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 

The  ba     black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 

His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 

Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels  ion 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo !  the  level  lake, 

And  the  long  glories  of  th.  winter  moon 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  bar«e 

Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern.         ' 

?^rall  .f  W  '  r^  ^"^"''"«  '^'y  ^«-  --«        195 
K«^-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream-hy  these 

A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony,       '  oqo 

Of  lamentation,  like  p.  wind,  that  shrills 

All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  worid 

Then  murmur'd  Arthur.  "Place  me  in  the  barge  " 
gins'   '"'''   ''-'   "'^^-      ^^-   ^^-e'Lee 
Put  forth  their  hand.,  and  took  the  K,ng,  an.     ept '' 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
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And  fairest,  laid  hi»  hewj  upon  her  lap 

^d  !!?^h*'";:'T''^  ""''"*•  ""-^  ^^'•'^  ^'^  hand.. 
And  call  d  him  by  hw  name,  complaining  loud,         210 

And  dropping  bitter  tean,  against  his  brow 

Stnped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  his  face  was  white 

And  colourless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 

Smote  by  the  fresh  »>eam  of  the  springing  east ; 

And  all  h,s  greaves  and  cuisse   dash'd  with  dmps   215 

Of  onset ;  and  the  lights  and  lustrous  eurls- 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 

High  from  the  dais-throne- were  parch'd  with  dust : 

Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loo^, 

M.X  d  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lipn.  220 

So  hke  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King  • 

Not  like  that  Arthur  who.  with  lance  in  rest, 

From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament 

Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 

Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.  22fi 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere 
"Ah  I  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 
^r  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance,  230 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight 
Such  times  have  l^^n  not  since  the  light  that  led 
Tlie  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrri, 
But  no^  t,.e  ^j,^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^_^^^^ 

Winch  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  worid ;  235 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionles-s. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds  "  ' 
And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 

A   /r^  Tt:  '^""°''^'  ^*^^^^°«  P^^-  ^  new,       240 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  mp  y  ways. 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
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255 


Comfort  thyself  •  wh«t  ^».#^  .  •    . 

I  have  livJJ   v7  "'***''  "  '»  »•» 

m.t  «ou„,h  .  blind  hh  within  th.  br,r  ^ 

^  *""""«  "«'■  ""y  lift  not  h.„d.  oTp  • 

withtr  ?r"-  f  ■»«<>'»«•  long  w^^' 

W,th  th«  thou  i»«it-if  i„d«d  I  i_  ' 

^  the  »l,„d.v,Il,y  of  A,i,i„„  .  """ 

W.e™&l|.„„tUil,orr.i„,„r.„,„„ 

Andontha.e^th.'r::^:,^;"'""- 

(1837). 
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My  tough  Wee  thru«t«th  .ure 

M7.trengthi.„the«t,,„gtho;ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pur«i. 

The  hard  brand,  shiver  on  the  sttl. 
The  «phnter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 
The  horse  and  rider  reel  • 

They  reel  they  rollin  clanging  liHts, 

Perfume  and  flowen,  fall  in  sho«.ers. 
That  hghtly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

Un  whom  their  favours  fall » 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 
To  save  from  shame  and  thrall  • 
„*^!"'^»»«»rt  is  drawn  above, 
My  kn,M»s  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  shrine  • 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 
Me  mightier  tram.ports  move  and  thrill  • 

So  keep  I  fair  thro' faith  and  prayer  ' 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescer*  ^oes. 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forent  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns: 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride  • 

I  hear  a  voice,  hut  none  are  the^^ ; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 
Ifte  tapers  burning  fair. 
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Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 
The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 

The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 
And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark ; 
I  leap  on  board :  no  helmsman  steers  : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angtjls  liear  the  holy  Grail : 
With  fo:  led  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  si"  ping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  !  blood  of  God  ! 
My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 
And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stlirs. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  T  go. 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn. 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  spins  from  brand  and  mail ; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height ; 
No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields ; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 
Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight— to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear  ; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  mu.se  on  joy  that  will  not  ceaae, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  b^ams, 
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Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odours  haunt  ray  dreams ; 

And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 
This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear. 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  uul  eyes. 
Are  touch'd,  are  turn'd  to  fin    ;i  ;iir. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain- walls. 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod. 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear : 
'*  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  ! 

Ride  on !  the  prize  is  near." 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange  ; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
AU-arm'd  I  ride,  wh  .to'er  betide, 

Until  I  find  the  holy  Grail. 
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It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king. 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  ma 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  dnnk 

Life  to  the  lees :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 

Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and  when 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 

Vext  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name ; 

^  .r  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart' 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
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And  m,B„er»,  climates,  council,,  government.. 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  pee- 
Far  on  the  ringing  plain,  of  windy  TrT 
I »".  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

ffll™   ?.T™""  "  "■  *"">  -k'rethm' 

^eams  that  untravelrd  world,  wh«e  margin  f«ie. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  1  move 

Howd„lliti,topau«,tomake«.end, 
To   „,„nb„r„i,h'd,notto,hinei„„ae; 

^^.r^'T^:ro';te^tr-- 

From  that  eternal  dlence,  «>mething  mo«, 

For  some  three  ,«„,  u,  store  and  hoaM  myself 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  Uund  of  hum^th^ght. 
To  !r„     ^f  '""'  "*"'  """•  Telem«,h„s, 

WelUoved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
Th,s  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degree 
,  Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good 

Moe^  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  th,*;^ere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
Whenlamg^ne.     He  works  hislork,  I  mine 
There  hes  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  LrZl'. 

n.^^  with^Lttj^fr^"'"-*"'---- 
The  thunder  and  the  sund.i„e,  «,d  opposed 
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.    Free  hearts,  free  foreheads-you  and  I  are  old  : 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil  • 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
^me  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
XSIot  unL  .coming  men  that  strove  with  Go<ls 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  • 
The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep  .55 
Moans  round  w.th  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends. ' 
lis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
P^sh  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
lo  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die 
It  way  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  • 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Iho  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are  • 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  stnve,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.  70 

i (1842). 

.  BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 
Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy,  ^ 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  1 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 
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And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  ofavanish'd  hand 

Andthesoundofavoicthatisstiji, 
B«3ak,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags.  O  Sea  ! 

B.r^the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me.      - 
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Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
I^w,  low,  breathe  and  blow 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ' 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go 

^^^'^o-.th^  dying  mooL,.ndWoy., 
i31owhimagaintome; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  p^tty  one  sleeps 
Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  • 
Kest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast       ' 
Father  will  come  to  thee  so^n  • 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west  ^ 

Under  the  silver  moon  • 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pi^tty  one,  sleep. 
Tl.e  splendour  falls  on  cLle  walls   *         * 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  • 
The  long  light  shakes  acix>ss  the  lies 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  riorv 
Blow,  bug  e.  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  £ 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  ^hoes.  dying.  dyin7dying. 
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O  hark.  O  hear  I  how  thin  and  clear 

And  thinner,  dearer,  further  going  I 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  » 
B  ow.  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying   ' 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying.  diing%yi„g. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  • 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul,       ' 
And  grow  for  ever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flyinc. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying.  Sying. 
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Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead 
She  nor  swoon'd,  nor  utter'd  cry  : 

AH  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
"She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low 
Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe  ; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place. 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept[ 

Took  the  fa«H3loth  from  the  face ; 
Yet  she  never  moved  nor  wept.' 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knJe— 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears— 
"Sweet  ray  child,  I  live  for  thee  " 
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?■?  «.«■»  heart,  .„,,  gather  to  the  eyes 

Audthmkm«ofth,<u^th.ta«„„^„^  ,„ 

IVesh  aa  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 

Tb  dying  ears,  when,  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  ^'owly  grows  a  ^Hmi    • 

So  sad,  so  strange,  thfryltha  "^  ^''""" ' 

8  .  me  aays  that  are  no  more.  6S 

Dear  a,  remen,ber'd  kisses  after  death 
A^d  sweet  „  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feiiny 
On  hps  that  are  for  othe« ;  deep  .s  L? 
Deep  as  first  ,„,,,  ,„j  ^.y        P      '-.^ 

O  Death  .nl^e,  the  days  that  are  „?„!:  ,, 


(1847X 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

PBBLUDK. 

Strong  Son  of  God.  i,„n,ortal  Love, 
Who„,  ^e,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face 

By  fa.th,  and  faith  alone,  ea,b4' 
Behevmg  where  we  cannot  prove; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  hght  and  shade; 
Thou  madest  Life  in  n.an  and  brute; 

^  «"  the  skuU  which  thou  hast  made 
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Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 

Thou  n,a^e«tn,an.  he  knows  not  why. 
And  thou  hast  made  him  :  thou  art  j^ist. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou  : 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
^ey  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be: 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  thjy. 

Wehave  but  faith:  we  cnnot  know; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 

A  t     ^''  r  *""''  ^'  ^"^^^  ''^"^  thee. 
A  beam  m  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  m,nd  and  soul,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight ; 

We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fea;.. 

But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear  . 
Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  mo; 
What  secm'd  my  worth  .ince  I  began; 

For  ment  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Urn],  to  thee. 
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Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  c!  a  wasted  youth ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 
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THE  EAGLE. 

He  clasps  the  drag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls,  ' 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


NOTES. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  OOLERIDOBJ. 

THE  ANCIENT  MARINKR. 

The  circumatanoe.  under  which  this  poem  'va.  written  and  published 
have  been  already  related  in  the  Introduction  (see  pp.  ix-xiv ).  Some 
further  particular,  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Wordsworth  may  here 
be  given,    from   hi.  own   account,    previously  quoted  only   in  part: 

unnn'.'KTr'v^"*  '"'"'  ^"  ^  »,«  Committed  which  should  bring 
upon  the  Old  Navigator,  as  Coleridge  afterwards  delighted  to  call 
him,  the  spectral  persecution,  as  a  consequence  of  that  crin.e,  and  his 
own  wandenngs.     I  had  been  reading  in  Shelvockes  V.,a,jeLd.yZ 

Zt^  ')T'   :"'^  ^°"'""«  ^*P«    Horn,    they   f;equentlyTw 

albatrosses  .n  that  latitude,  the  largest  «>rt  of  sea-fowl,  some  extending 

that  the  tutelary  sp,nt8  of  these  region,  take  upon  them  to  avenge  the 

accordingly  I  al«>  suggested  the  navigation.of  the  ship  by  the  dead 
men  but  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
«:heme  of  the  poem.  The  gloss  with  which  it  was  subsequently 
accompanied  was  not  thought  of  by  either  of  u.  at  the  time ;  at  least 
not  a  hint  of  ,t  was  given  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a 
gratuitous  after  bought.  We  began  the  composition  together  on  that, 
to  me,  memorable  evening.  I  furnished  two  or  three  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  in  particular,— 

And  listened  like  «  three  years'  ohild  : 
The  Mariner  had  his  will." 

Coleridge  seema  later  to  have  had  doubts  whether  Wordsworth's 
«ugge.«tion  of  moral  responsibility  was  consistent  with  the  imaginative 

admired  The  Ancxent  Mariner  very  much,  but  that  there  were  two 
^a  ts  in  It,  -It  was  improbable,  and  had  no  moral.  As  for  the  proba- 
bility, i  owned  that  that  mfght  admit  some  question  ;  but  as  to  the 
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»» mo„  „„„,  ,„.„  ,k.  ri°  n^n^ut:;- .,  ""''i  *"  i-™  ""^ 

■low,,  to  eat  ilato«  l,v  thg  .1,1.  „#  n        ,  "  ""'"'"nf t  .ittiiig 

.na ... ,  „  ^„i„  'tS';:^:^,.:zi:'i^^r'"f  '"^  •',""■  ""■•' 

bfrouM.  one  of  the  date  .h«ll. T   i   !/  the  nfortHHi.l  in«rchant 

genie',  «,„."  "•"""  *"^'  *'  "««'"''•  P"'  ««t  the  .ye  of  the 

trfnala,i„r  ^*,';l",7"'^  '■•"'"  »--'^'  "^  -'-h  the  following  i.^ 

the  «n.ve^  than  '^.  "IrUo";  7  "7  "'°^«  ^"^'^-^'-'^  •^"'«"  "> 
rank  an.l  kinHhin  the  dUrin        T  ^''P'""'  ^'^  "'^  '»'«  "atuie.  the 

do  th,v  dor     Wi:':  t  "hT  :?,-^^^^^^^^^^  What 

n>«n..  thi«k„ow,edge.h„t„,..e    at  Ln J  :'?;;;'■''   '"  ^'""' 
do  not  doubt,  in  8ometin,o«  ^  .    «""•"«<«  to  it.     \  ^t  there  is  profit,  I 

to  the  p^tty  det.To7daX  ht     h  T,  .  "  ''"^'  *'"  '•"*^"*'^'^'  '''^''*^"''»- 
limits  and'aetUe  doL'^^o^^    ^^^^^^  -;;-;f^  ^-^^'-in  t«,  nam,, 
eye   mu.t   be  kept  on  truth  \.i  '  ^"^nwhile.  a  watchful 

-«.- ..  ^-r'rrrtrr;;r  „r,r  - 
i-  i"..,inati„  ..^..i:!  •.-.r.i.zrh";:':,'"  '""'«'■  -  -•"  •• 

ft«.  1..  Li„e»  .0..,.  U^  .„  M„,  ..„p,j   ^^^^^^  ^^__^^ 

'«^!^.;^„rt;;^^:l?ri.^.s;er''' "°"'""  --<  ■» 

«nd  t«  .ugge,t  that  the  time  oriht  «         ""  """  "'^■'"»  "  ""■'™' 
What  other  word,  in  Part  I  „L        T^  "'""  "°'"««l""  -^mole. 
N„ll,.„  ^l.  ;  "^        "^  ""  "■"»  '"■Pn»«oM' 

saihng  "   '''  '""  "*"  °"  '^«  '«^''  -  -hat  direction  waa  the  ship 
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Ill    114.  *  "»"'"«««•  it  I.  directly  overlavul.     See  lu.c- 

tol.ri,lge'.  lifetime.  ""*  ■^'"»  «"""'  "■  «»  ll«  «li.i. i„g 

«8-  betwera  th.  .hip  .„d  «,„  |^j 
ea  m  .  nroand,  heard  i„  .  ,,„„„. 

the  cr„«b„„  „„  .y„  i„'^3„\°j|,""  •<>ve„t«,„th  »e,u„rj,  .,„„ 

6   104  '^f"''^""«8«"'-»»»'  l.ngua«e„f  the  olden  ti„., 
6.  104.    I„  the  «l..,o„  „,  ,8,7  Coleridge  .„  ™d  ,hi,  u„e  to  r^ 

The  furrow  itruuned  off  free, 

and  added  in  a  footnote     "Intuit 

'note  .      m  the  former  edition  the  line  was- 

The  furrow  followed  free  • 

-Jh't:::^iX™.^;^«'f  Wo.  I  pe,^i.„,  th.t  .hi, 
.rthe-r--r::ti:iror.^:'^^^^^^^^^ 


w^ 
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!«   wi.t  knew.     S^  „ot,.  .^v.  o..  „^  of  old  word.. 

B«Jt?.„lr.o„?;htw':  f  r'^r"'"^ '-  ^•^'  '-"  P-r 

-nntriction.  till  w«  HndThttt  ;Un  T'^^  ""'  ''^^  '^  '^o 
me.  •  Vo«  grinned  like  «.  id  "e  • '"J  "!  "'"'7  "  'I"-  «•  ^id  to 
Tn/*.  *        **•  JuMj.donc  the  ■•me. "_  JToAfc 

184.  eoM«m«rM,  fine  «pider.thre«di,. 

Another  version  otZl  sUnJl^re^™  '^^^^    ''  ""   «"*    P"''"-^''^. 

An  thoM  A*r  rih.  which  flecked  the  n>n 

una  ban  of  •  duiiKfon  gnU  ? 
Ar»  tbtM  two  .11.  All  of  th«  crew, 
Th»t  wonwn  and  her  raAMf 
And  he  left  the  following  addition.!  stanza  in  „,anu«,ript : 

ThJi  thip  it  WM  »  pUnkleM  thing 

A  bare  Anaton)y  I 

A  plMkless  Spectw-  and  It  moved 

Like  a  beinif  of  the  8ea  ! 

The  woman  and  a  fleehleae  man 

Therein  eate  merrily. 

IW-200.     A  fine  description  of  the  madden  darknee«  of  the  t„,pie, 
209-11.     A  etar  within  the  lower  tin  nf  ,h  ^ 

poem  w«  p,.„„^  .„a  i„  piro™^"  ""S:  °'  ""■  "■■'  «■" 
editjotiof  1817.  'npo«ea.  — c^isndge's  note  in  the 
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10.  254.  retk.  Riv.  off  vapour 

phero  .•f  antiquity.  *^  "'  "uageiimg  ij.e  atmai- 

U.  W2.  dank,  wet. 

16.  394.  I  hare  not  tho  power;  I  cannot. 

524.  trow,  trust,  believe,  think. 

20.  535.  ivy-tod,  ivy-buah. 

21.  675.  crossed    hia    hma.    ~.  j       , 

forehead  to  warn  off  evil  I^/u  '^'  "«"  °'   ^»"'  '^'^  «"   hi. 

23.  823.  of  sense  forlorn,  one  who  ha.  loat  hi.  .eusea. 


KUBLA  KHAN. 

the^utr„r,r:^  zzs^t'''  '«'«'C«'--^«-.iat. 

-ti^toalonelyfa^IlTSoor  a;:i::  ^"^'^ '^  "^ 
prescribed,  fro.n  the  effect,  of  whicuHe;!  a  f  "T^""  ^"^  ^^"'^ 
n.o,nent  that  ho  was  reading  1^1,  ^  '"  '""  "^*''-  "'  'he 

of  travels  known  as  TrrZ  It  P  '"«  "'"'*"^«  ^'^'"  ^'»«  o'J  '-ook 
Can  build  a  statelv  pal^^ eu^"  £'''"""^''  =""  ^"  ^^'"'^^  ^^'^  Cubhu 

with  a  wall.  whe^in'^Te  fe  rS:t:'T"  """^^  P'^'"  ^^^""^ 
stream.,  and  all  sorts  of  beaats  nT!!  '  ^l"""^"'  '^""f^''  ^«^"ghtf«I 
thereof  a  sumptuous  t^^/'/etTro"^  g,TV"'  ^"  ^'^  ""^^^ 
Author  continue*!  for  about  fchr«.  f  Coleridge  adds  •  -"  The 

the  external  senses.  du^Jh.^  ':""  '"  *  P""-"^  «'-P.  at  least  of 
uring  Which  time  he  has  the  most  v,vid  confidence 
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that  he  could  not  have  composed  less  than  f  i  era  two  to  three  hundred 
lines ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  compoeitioii  in  which  all  the  images 
rose  up  before  him  as  thinrfs,  with  a  parallel  proiluction  of  the  corres- 
pondent expresaions,  without  any  sensation  or  consciousneps  of  effort. 
On  awaking  lie  appeared  to  himself  to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
the  whole,  P-d  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and  eagerly 
wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  here  preserved.  At  this  moment  he  was 
unfortunately  called  out  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock,  and 
detained  by  him  above  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  to  his  room,  found, 
to  his  no  small  surprise  and  mortification,  that  though  he  still  retained 
some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  the  vision, 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered  lines  and 
images,  all  the  rest  had  passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface  of 
a  stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but,  alas  !  without  the  after 
restoration  of  the  latter  ! " 

Kubla  Khan  in  the  thirteenth  century  founded  the  Mongol  dynasty 
in  China,  and  made  Pekin  the  capital  of  his  empire,  which  was  th^ 
largest  that  has  ever  existeei  in  Asia.  He  was  an  enlightened  but 
ambitious  ruler,  very  fond  of  pomp  and  splendour. 

23.  13.  athwart  a  cedarn  corer,  across  a  cedar  wood. 

21.  41.  Abora,  apparently  a  mountain  of  Coleridge's  imagination. 


CHRISTABEL. 

This  passage  was  described  by  Coleridge  himself  as  "the  best  and 
sweetest  lines  I  ever  wrote."  Christabel  was  begun  in  J  797-8,  and 
continued  in  1800.  Scott  heard  it  recited  while  it  was  still  in  manu- 
script, and  the  melody  of  the  verse  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind  that  he  adopted  it  for  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Mimtrel.  ChrUtabel 
in  its  fragmentary  sUte  was  printed  in  1816;  Coleridge  said  in  1821, 
"  Of  my  poetic  works  I  would  fain  finish  Christabel,"  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  remains,  however,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  beautiful  poems  of  the  Romantic  Revival. 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Mrs.  Coleridge  was  wont  to  complain  to  her  friends  that  her  husband 
"  UHmld  walk  up  and  down  composing  poetry  instead  of  coming  to  bed  at 
proper  hours."  This  poem  was  the  outcome  of  a  midnight  meditation 
in  his  cottage  at  Stowey  in  February.  1798,  and  was  published  in  the 
same  year. 


■  ni^iir  ■'■.-.  —-i^' 


EPITAPH. 
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26.  27.  stranger,  a  film  of  soot  sticking  to  the  Iwrs  of  ti.e  .-rate 
which,    according    to  a  common   English   superstition,    betokens  the 
coming  of  a  visitor. 

wh?'^v  ^''If'^S*'  ^"  ^"^  **  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire, 
where  his  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish  and  master  of  the  grammar 
school.  Soon  after  his  father's  death,  in  1781,  Coleridge  w.«  adn.itted 
to  Christ  8  Hospital,  the  great  London  charity  school,  whore  housed 
to  lie  on  the  roof  and. gaze  upon  the  clouds  and  stars.  (See  lines  o-^-.vl  ) 
As  to  the  severity  of  his  master,  Boyer,  see  Lamb's  Essays  on  Christ's 
Hospital  m  Nineteenth  Centvry  Prose,  and  notes  thereon  (pp.  2o7  8). 

43-44  Coleri.lge  was  very  fond  of  his  sister  Ann.  who  was  five  years 
older  than  himself  and  had  been  his  playmate  when  he  was  still  in 
petticoats.     She  died  in  1791,  to  his  great  grief. 

27.  55-65.  There  was  no  likelihood  at  this  time  that  Colerid-e 
would  live  ,n  the  Lake  District,  but  he  fulfilled  his  own  prophecy  in 
1800  by  removing  to  Greta  Hall.  Keswick,  from  which  he  writes  soon 
after  his  settlement  there  of  his  little  son's   enjoyment  of  Nature- 

1  look  at  raydote<l-on  Hartley-he  moves,  he  lives,  he  finds  impulses 
from  within  and  from  without,  he  is  the  darling  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
breeze.  Nature  seems  to  bless  him  as  a  thing  of  her  own.  He  looks 
at  the  clouds,  the  mountains,  the  living  beings  of  the  earth,  and  vaults 
and  jubilates ! " 

28.  11.  gjannam.  grandmother.  * 


EPIIAPH. 

This  was  written  a  few  months  before  Coleridge's  death,  and  inscribed 
upon  his  tombstone  in  Highgate  Churchyard. 

6  death  in  Ufe.  See  line  193  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  upon  which 
Professor  Dowden  remarks:  ««The  Nightmare  Life-in-Death,  she  it 
was  who,  with  her  numbing  spell  Jiaunted  Coleridge  himself  in  after 

T'*u  '"'^^'^  "  ^'^^  ^^'  ^'■'""  '"health  and  depression,  in 

part  the  cause,   in  part  the  effect,  of  his  habit  of  taking  laudanum 
For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  waa  under  the  care  of  friends 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

THE  PRELUDE. 

This  poem  is  so  caUed  because  it  was  intended  to  be  introductory  to 
a  great  philosophical  poem  Wordsworth  pknned  on  retiring  to  the 
Lake  Distnct  m  1799,  "with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  instruct 
a  hterary  work  that  might  live."    As  a  pr^Uminary  it  seemed  to  him 
a  reasonable  thing  "that  he  should  take  a  review  of  his  own  mind 
and  examine  how  far  Nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
an  employment."    The  philosophical  poem  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts  and  only  one  of  these.  The  Excursion,  was  ever  finished.     But 
the  mtroductory  work,  in  which  Wordsworth  "undertook  to  record 
in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  wa^ 
acquainted  with  them,'  was  completed  in  1805.  although  it  was  not 
published   HI  ^^,  af^r  the  poet's  death,  when  it  was  gfven  the  title 

Germany  and  finished  m  the  first  year  or  two  of  Wordsworlh's 
settlement  at  Grasmere.  Lines  101-163  were  published  in  1809  in 
Co  endge  s  periodical  The  Friend.  The  whole  poem  was  addressed  to 
Coleridge  as  "  a  dear  friend,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the  author's  intellect  is  deeply  indebted," 

29.  2-4.     Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Cockermouth,  in  CumberUnd 
and  m  his  ninth  year  was  sent  to  Hawkshead  Grammar  School  in  the 
Vale  of  Esthwaite. 

wiSc^'?*''  '"^'^     ""'"'''  '•  •"•  "'=  "^^'  «?""««•  to<*tch 

26^  the  cultured  Vale,  identified    by  Professor    Knight  with  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Yewdale. 

30.  1.  Object,  what  we  aimed  at.     end,  what  actually  resulted. 
40.  Dust  as  we  are,  in  spite  of  our  mortal  bodies. 
57.  her,  Nature.  * 

81.  7a  elfin  pinnace,  fairy  bark.     TI.e  "  craffgy  ridse"  was  nmh^KW 

ronkeld    the   "huge  peak"   behin.l  it   WetSam  f  buTtrre'^alj 

other  ndges  and  peaks  about  Esthwaite  answering  to  Wordsworth's 

description      A  similar  impression   may  be  obtained   by  rowing  out 

nto  wy  lake  surrounded  by  ridges  with  higher  mountains  behind  them, 

%:2L7^^::t  ^''"'"*'  -^n>retatio„  of  the  impi^ion  that  is 

ao8 
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80.  struck  with  the  oars. 

pun  ...d  fei»,  .wd.e,«d  by  conZt  .iirv  ,  •?'  ""''*"'  "' 

Nature',  g^ndeur.  ''"°"''  «*'"  «  '"""h  of 

"S.-'tJifedT^::..';  ""*"'    "^'y  "^   "»h~.   with    .tee,..  .„a 
150.  re&a,  the  rejection  of  >  ,t.r  in  the  ice 

-...  .o  continue  for  .  n-Ll  tZ^^'r;!  ^  t"^"""" 
mental  imprewion  being  retMned.  '  ""PP"".  '!» 


-! 


UNES  COMPOSED  ABOVE  TINTERN  ABBEY 

lpl~«.nt  for  n.e'::  remeiTJeT"  Jf  ''"»'»•»"— "<>- 
Tintern,  after  e,t».i„g   ,he   Wve    Jh  ,  ^*f°  "  ">""  ''»>""e 

entering  Bristol  in  the  evenil  V  u^   "  '""  *»  '  »" 

With  „y  .i,.er.  Not  a  ,ir„  "ft  w^artel"  f  '""  "  «'»  '''' 
Written  ,1„™  till  I  re„|,^  j,^^^^  ''>""^-  •"<"  -"t  my  part  of  it 

view'of  RCm":^;  "  •"  "'-~io„  ,.f  Wo„.w„r.h, 
iteannot  beurg«,t:\'t'^,,'";  :i':;."-^"'-i-tio„.  but 
things  with  Kreat-or    rathpr    *-.  says—    To  compare  small 

vastly  greater-theetL'a?^^^^^^^^^^  «'-*  'f^^^  -^h  things 

for  practical  purpo«es  aa  new  to  '.t,  ^"T  "'"^  ^•"^"'  ^'^^''  ^« 

wrzr  f  -  E"a  w£t -- ~"  «f  »=i  ■;; - 

Which  connect.  the„  fo'r  ^w;;  Z.^::^:  ^S  I  Z 
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•nten«ty  of  his  own  emotion  ho^  ThelV      ?*"•  '"'°^"  ^^  '^'  ««»>"« 
r «  a  revealing  agene,.  like  wl'^Cf  ^ ^^^  ^  »* 

there  be  any  opening,  into  the  transcenderw";rW  »''""''  ''  '"'^ 
^  «.  I-^     Wordaworth'a  earlier  vi.t  wa«  made,  alone  and  on  foot.  i„ 

i^'uJ':.:;z::^7;  eXP"  x^'^  ;-•  '-''^^'  ^^^ «--' 

theseu.  the  stream  i^  free  W  the  fnfl  ^"^  T'^  '  '^"  ""««  f«>™ 
meadows,  and  wooded  cliSsZZll  C  u'  '^'  ''^«  '  *"«1  "^^s. 
loveliness.  ^  '^'"'''"«  *?  "^J^^  the  scene  one  of  romantic 

23-50.     The  memory  has  hfi«n  o  „        i  .• 

noise  and  loneliness  of'^oityl^roJoTr.^"  "^  ''^^  ^'  '^'^  «'« 
of  pleasure,  which  he  no  lonj  r^memll!.  v'^/T  ''''"'  ^'  '««""«« 
had  their  influence  on  his  rn'oTaUh:^,:;'  (31  ^^''^'^^  ^"'^'  '^^^ 
perplexed  by  the  mysteries  of  hUan^e   ul  u  *"'''  ^"^"^'  ^^^^ 

recollection  of  Nature's  loveliness  to  a  mi,lu.^"  "P"^'^  ^^^  the. 
with  spintual  insight,  peneZ,  tt  T^' '"  "^^''^  '^^  ^"^'  «"dowed 
of  life,  and  sees  wfth  joTthe^iv  1^^  '"'''"*^  *''"'«^  ^-^  ^^e  secret 
contradictions  of  the'  Cw  7^50)'""^  r'"^^''"«  *^«  ^PP*-"^ 
expres^ron  to  this  article  of  his  S  ,^°'^«*°'-th  gives  frequent 
foUowing  li.es  may  be  qultci  (tlVlI)^^ '^"'"'''  '"'"'  "'^'^'^  '^« 

I^  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  d«iii*y,  i  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  more  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith 
That  fails  not,  in  .11  wrrow  my  rapport 

?,;;'7'"^'""^"'e;thegit"To«; 

Ye  wind,  and  sounding  cataracts !  'ti,  y7ur. 

Y.  mc«,ntain,  I  thine.  O  Nature  !  nou'Z^ ,«, 

My  lofty  .peculations;  and  in  thee. 

For  thi.  unea.y  heart  of  cum,!  find 

A  never-failing  principle  of  Joy 

And  pureet  pawion. 
See  also  p.  .32  of  this  issue,  lines  101-114. 
35.  56.     Have  oppressed  my  spirits 

^iinrs!:r'rntc*ru'""^^^^^^ ''--  ^^-^^  ^^  ^i. 

hoyish  pleasures,  such  as  bird  nest^  "'"'^^  "'^"'^^  opportunity  for 

the  extract  f.-om    y'il  P^^  ^  ^i  """^^""' ^'"^^^^^^ 

formnand  colours  of  the  wo^li  and  IT  T       ''"  "^'^  •'^'"^'''  '"  ^^e 


i^iW^:'^ 


c«'^^te^M,.,»T.;^m 


"■-.KB  COMPO..B  XBO,,  „„„»  ,..„. 

to  the  moodt 
^  time  and  MMon  t,*  »i. 
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•"—'""-"•^dWe.plritofth^p,;;; 
•""I-  the  „„„  .uo««.i„„  „,  hi,  J  .T°«  ^'"1.  in  ,l„ch  he  «,t, 

But»oo„ir^;'»? -"rtp.  Mm.. 

And  anim*!  «^lvitle8.  J7m 
Their  trivial  pleaaurJ  ■  .  \r  .. 

And  ^,4  ::;z:  n  :atr'"'  "•^  ""^ 

For  her  ovni  eaki.  h«„  •*■  P""** 

Oocaeional.  an  accidental  gnS 
Htahourfceinjfnotyetcomr^' 


if 


M 


I,; 


^^:^'^. 
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110.  In  nature  as  revealed  and  interpreted  by  the  senMs. 

114-122.  Dorthy  Wordsworth  was  a  little  younger  than  her  brother, 
and  even  in  her  chUdhood  was  a  refining  influence  in  his  life.  H« 
writes  of  her  in   The  Sparrow's  Ne»t  :— 

The  BlcMing  of  my  lst«r  years 
Wm  with  me  when  »  boy  I 
She  grave  me  eyee,  she  gave  me  ears  ; 
And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  (ears ; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears ; 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  Joy. 

From  childhood  they  were  separated  until  they  were  both  over 
twenty,  when  Dorothy  became,  i^t  only  her  brother's  constant 
companion  and  helper,  but  a  hallowing  influence  in  the  crisis  of  bis 
life.  Speaking  in  Tim  Prelude  of  the  time  in  his  early  manhood 
when  he  was  depressed  and  bewildered  by  inveUectual  and  religious 
diflSculties,  he  says : — 

Then  it  was— 

Thanks  to  the  bqant«ous  Giver  of  all  good  I— 

That  the  beloved  sister  in  whose  sight 

Those  days  were  passed 

Maintained  for  me  a  saving  interooorse 

With  my  true  self ;  for,  though  bedimmed  and  changed 

Much,  aait  seemed,  I  was  no  further  changed 

Than  as  a  clouded  and  a  waning  moon : 

She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would  return. 

She,  In  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 

A  Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name. 

And  that  alone,  my  oflBoe  upon  earth. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth  did  not  attain  to  her  brother's  contemplative 
view  of  Nature,  whose  beauty  she  found  sufficient  in  itself,  without 
attaching  to  it  moral  or  philosophic  significance. 

Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart ; 

Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive  taste,  * 

Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties, 

Per(>Iex  her  mind ;  but,  wise  as  women  are 

When  genial  droumsUnoe  hath  favoured  them, 

She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved  no  inore 

Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green  field. 

Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have  loved ;  methought 

Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed. 

That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent  hills, 

And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have  had 

An  Intimation  how  she  bore  herself 

Towards  them  and  to  all  (watures.    God  delights 

In  such  a  being ;  for,  her  common  thoughts 

Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude. 

The  Prelude,  Book  XIL 
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Child  of  my  pftranU !  Sifter  of  my  toui ' 
ThMki  in  sincemt  vent  have  been  eleewhen 
Poured  out  for  all  th.  «trly  Undeme«i 
W  hleh  I  from  thee  Imbibed :  »d  tie  n.oet  true 
Th»t  later  aeuons  owed  to  thee  no  leee  • 

n?w.!!l"l**[  ^"^  "''•**  Influence  end  th^  touch 

Of  kindred  hand,  that  opened  out  the  n>ring. 

Of  genial  thought  in  ohildhood.  and  in Vplu 

Of  all  that  unaoiated  I  bad  marked 

In  life  or  nature  of  thoee  charm*  minute 

TJat  «in  their  way  into  the  heart  by  health. 

wtJIl,  to  the  very  out-going  of  youth, 

I  too  excluiively  eate«med  tAaflove, 

And  .ought  that  beauty,  which,  a.  Milton  .ing,, 

Hath  terror  in  it    Thou  didat  Mften  donn 

rai.  overetemnew ;  but  for  thee,  dear  l-Viend  I 

My  Kwl,  too  reckleee  of  mild  grace,  had  atood 

In  her  original  .elf  too  confident. 

Retained  too  long  a  countenance  Kvere  • 

A  rock  wiU>  torrenU  roaring,  with  the  clonda 

nmiliar.  and  a  favourite  of  the  .tar.  • 

But  thou  didat  plant  it.  crevice,  with  flower.. 

Hang  it  with  Arub.  that  twinkle  in  the  bree«. 

And  teach  the  little  bird,  to  build  their  nert. 
And  warble  in  iu  chamber.. 

^rj;'!"""  ""^'  ■°"'  °""»--  •"  ^'A,  .h.t  who  iw 

Guilt  wa.  a  thing  impowible  with  her. 

Her  information  varioua.     Her  eye  watchful  in  minutest  observation 
of  Nature  ;  and  her  taste  a  perfect  electrometer      It  K.    V  °"^7  V 

128.  inform,  mould,  inspire. 

88.  146-7.      These  lines  were  sadly  proohetic       'H^-  ^  * 

which  were  beyond  Jier  strenath  and  her  la,t  ^.  ramwe* 

«»Kii.io„  Of  physical  »„d  „,.:,.ai  dl'  "  iwy^^T  "'*  """'  "'  ' 
M2.    Of  put  exirt«i«,  of  my  own  p.,t  „,„.    „  „„„  ,„  ,j^ 


jr 
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"Piety"  iH  u«,di„  it.^r^l,  ill""  '*«""  *'""'  *  y-^'  ^^r- 
The  „.e«„i„«  is  that  the  Cl^uM  T  u  T"'^*'*"-.  •ffection." 
feelB  a«  a  child.  «o  that  rmav  ^  "^  "'^  '"""  °'  ^»^"«»  he 

through  all  his  life.  The  Ben^in  JIT .^T"  '""P'^tion,  running 
•nan"  is  explained  ^orefllTy"  ^L  We        '''  "*"'  '"  '*'''«^  '^^  ^"^ 


i!- 
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Of    f  I  ' 

compet^tSl'''p„^;;fJiJ««'  «P'"*°n«  have  been  expre«se.l  by 
which  the  tide  of  poet^  ZLfu  "?  "*^''  V  """'^^  ^^'^  h'«hest  limil 
«ncethedaysofK;"TiTh  ""^^^^  •     •     •     • 

•tudy.  The  best  help  to  unlritlndTn  '.  ""'''^  "'  ''^  -""^^  ^^'^f-i 
own  note:-.. This  was  comZ2^d„7  "  '^'T  '"  Wordsworth's 
Orasn.e...  Two  years  atTI^^Tf"^  T'""-  »*  Town-end. 
first  stanzas  and  the  remai^g^  ^'7^ .?'  """''"«  ""^  '^'  '«"■• 
reader  the  whole  sufficiently  e«^  To  the  attentive  and  competent 
in  adverting  he«  to  paSu^tti^^  "'•  '"'"  "*^'^  "°  »'"'" 
on  which  the  structu^  of  thl  n!!m  !1T,  '''''*^'  **'  "^^  °^  ™*"d 
difficult  for  n,e  in  childh^l  tC"  ^^IT'  f°'''"«  '^^  »°- 
>tate  applicable  to  my  own  be^    T  K  /  "°''°''  °'  '^^'^h  as  a 

y  own  being.     I  have  said  elsewhere:— 

A  .^mple  ohJId, 
Th»t  lightly  dr»w.  its  bremth 
And  feel,  ,u  |„e  i„  eve^r  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  t 

diZu/Lr  rfrniTi'rof'Tir  f  *"^r  ^^^-**^  *^^  -y 

within  me.     I  u^  u.  bi^over  .hi !.  '".^""'l^j''^"-'  of  the  spirit 
almost  to  persuade  mysTtCw'  "'u*^"*^' *""  Elijah,  and 

Bhould  be  translated,  'n^l^LZTir  ""*''  ^"""  •'^"  °^''««'.  ^ 
a  feeling  congenial  to  m^Z  oft!  '  '"T,  "'^^''  *"  '''""«"•  ^ith 
things  as  having  external  ^xistenlt^H  T^"  ""  ''^'"'^  °^  «^'«"»»1 
saw  as  something  not  a,^rt  f^™  K  T  J  ^"""»«^  ^ith  all  that  I 
natur.  Many  Les  w^g^r 'to':::  ^  ^^  ^  ^—-Hal 
t-  to  ...an  .,3elf  from  this  abyss  of  idtusmrtt  ^itr";! 


'"'^J'?.  -TP?  *»•  iT'^S^r- 
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character,  and  have  rejoi  J  oTer  he  t  *  '":*'^"«**'°"  <>'  «"  opposite 
in  the  line. :_  ^    ^  ""^"^  *»*«  remembrances,  •«  j,  expreied 

Otatinat*  quaitionJngi 
W  .en,,  „Hloutw.«l  thing. 
™"nK«  'rom  ut,  vMtahlng^  etc. 

«ght  in't!;ildh'^;'l"ry  oitTw^^^^^^  "''''=''  '"^''"'  "•'i-t-  o' 

bear  testimony,  and  I  nLi  n^  d^iV!'!''.:  T'^l-"^  back,  could 
poem  regarded  it  aa  P««mmptrve  evrdencTof  ^^  '  '"'  '*^'''«  »»  '^e 
I  thmk  it  right  to  protest  a^inst  a^nT  *  '"i'"'  '^^  °'  «*"»«°««. 
•ome  good  and  pious  pers^  thlt  T'^^r'  ^^''^  ^'^  »*^«"  1*^"  to 
It  i.  far  too  Bhadowy'^ToU;n^^  5^'"«'"^  ^ '"'^ul-te  such  a^belief. 
than  an  element  in  our  imttncts  ^^  '^"T^^^J  ^  '^ith  as  more 
•nind  that,   though  the   7e^  '  n  .  'T°'^^'^'     ^"^  '«'  "«  bear  in 

nothing  the^  to  Lt^i^^.rndle1rf  "  "^•^''^"-'  ^''^  " 
«  It.  favour.  Accordingly  a  Z  !  J  f  .  "^"  P^"'"  *"  *"*lo«y 
popular  creed,  of  many  natZ  anT  ''*'"  '^  ^"'^'^d  '"^  S 
withoU«,ieUterature.is'^kn;^"i  *t'  :!:3°"«  *"  ^"^^^  «^»-nted 
Archimedes  «id  thai  he^m^^:^''''''''^^'-''^'Pi^iio^phy. 

«gards  the  world  of  hi.  own  mind  »  hIv  "l' '*"'"  "P'^*'^'^- "^ 
element,  when  I  was  impelled  t^^:  .?  "«  *"*  ""'"^^  «ome  of  its 
0*  the  Soul.'  I  took  K  of  l^^ti  "  r"  °"  *'«  '  I-mortality 
•efficient  foundation  in  hlaL  v  for  7.  °  P^-«««tenoe  as  having 
P-pose  the  be.t  use  of  itr^a'.llZ^"''''  "'  "^  "^'^  '"^  "' 
Wordsworth's  view  of  PhiM;«u         •  • 

A.^ofm3r.terie8!whichhe 
JujeUve  twice  th.t  would  God",  face  «e ; 

Which  angel,  guarf.  ,„d  with  it  play 
A«W1. !  which  foul  men  drive  J^ 

Howdolgtudynow.andwan 
ThM  more  than  ere  r  studied  man 
And  only  see  through  a  long  night' 
Thy  edges  and  thy  bordering  li^ht. 
„  '°'  ^'^y  ^ntn  and  mid-day  t " 
I'or  nire  that  is  ••  the  narrow  way  I" 


In  another  poem  Vaughan  says :_ 


m:  .'\jii4iEX  i'  T^^ 
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■tti*.  It  WM  W.     iUn  ill  thnwe  e«rly  da.vi 

Wm  not  all  itont,  •nd  i  arlh  ; 
H«  tliiiMd  »  little,  and  by  thoM  waak  rmyt. 

Had  aoma  gllmpae  ol  hia  birth. 
Ha  aaw  haaven  oar  hia  head,  and  knew  from  whanoa 

Ha  oama—condamnM- hither ; 
And,  aa  drat  love  drawa  atron^ert,  m  from  hence 

Hii  miod  aura  proirreaaed  thither. 

In  The  Retreat  the  resemblance  to  Wordawortha  Odt  ia  still  tl,«er:- 
Happy  thoae  early  daya,  when  I 
Shinad  in  my  angel-infanoy  1 
Before  1  underatood  thia  place 
Appointed  for  my  accond  raoe, 
Or  teuffht  my  aoul  to  fancy  aught 
But  a  white,  oeleatial  thought ; 
Whan  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two,  from  my  flrat  love. 
And  looking  baok-at  that  short  apaoa— 
Could  aee  a  glimpae  of  Hia  bright  face ; 

When  on  some  gilded  cloud,  or  flower 
My  gasing  foul  would  dwell  an  hour, 
And  in  thoao  weaker  glories  apy 
Soma  ahadowa  of  eternity  ; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  tin  to  every  kense. 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dreaa 
Bright  shoote  of  averlaatingneas. 

/n^.f"  ^'i  ^»r  *"^°'  ^^"^  *'"""'  Comj^^d  upon  Westminster  Bruige 
(p.  55).  and  BUg^ac  Stanzas  s^^gested  by  a  Picture  <^  PeeU  C^ZZ 

the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  waa.  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poets  Dream. 

13.  bare,  of  clouds. 
21.  tabor,  a  small  drum. 

of ThA?'*"?'''  °^  ^''''  "'"  '''°"«'''  ^xvr^«>^  in  the  last  two  lines 
ot  the  preceding  stanza. 

26.  wrong,  offend  by  lack  of  sympathy. 

poSbl'v'.fr?^•th°^"'''^  r"'"*"   '**"  '^^^'^   '^y""^   '»>«  d"*^"."  or 
possibly     from  the  sleeping  [».e.,  quiet]  fields." 

40.  40.  coronal,  garland. 

56-7.     Cf.  lines  4-5  and  not*  above. 

4L  72.  Nature's  Priert.  the  Minister  and  Interpret*  of  the  Divinity. 
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81.  homtlj.   humble_i„  contrant  with  the  u\orie»  of  „..«•     i    ; 
nngin.  gioriM  of  man  «  (liviti« 

112.  the  eternal  deep,  th.,  deep  my.terie^  of  eternity. 
m.  earthly  freight,  "burden  of  earthly  ca,.«  •'  ,Webb.) 
132.  tugitiTt,  evane«cent,  quickly  digappearing 

.p  is^s  ri-  £™  ■== r3 

the  top  ,«r  «rm.y  with  hi«  right  hand,  pushed    tt  «l  a,at»f  hII 
whr  t^  t  ""  -—.orablc  won',  '  There  wa^  a'  t^      ly  1"' 

everything  el.  fel,  away  and  vani.he.!  intlt Lu^t       ^h'o^Tt  hTwl' 
-  •  of  ;  matter  for  hi™,  at  the  momeut.  wa«  an  unllUy." 

Nature'.'"  ^'^   •'"^'^^'    ^''•'  '=^''^'-   -^-»'-   «yn,pathy  with 

183-4.     Cf.  nntern  Abbey,  lines  92-5  (p.  36). 
185.  through,  beyond. 
189.  yet,  still,  even  now. 

.-  .h.t  .»,„ai„t.„c  .it,,  ,k.  ,„rtj,  .,,.,.  n.tX^«ul  *      r?' 
glory,  ,„cre.«.,i„  .ig„ui,.„,e  ^    .„.t,„i       .ymLu,v™.h  . 

hewtof  mrnandfmmTK  "*^"™7'"'  »'-'l«ng  derived  from  "the 

•"MT*  or  man  and  from  the  experience  of  human  life. " 
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WunJnwnrth  navn-  "  Ao«..  ii 
-We  of  the  hrook  Lt  n.„;  cwf.  137'  rT'".*  '  ""  ''"'"«  »»>  ^^e 

•^rt  of  mine.     The  brook  fell  hT„  1  "^    ''  *-  »  «''°«"' 

w.terf.U  coM.i<le™bIe  for  th.  c^u^v  T"*  "^"^  "*  -  to  m*k.  . 
'alle,.  «  tree.  a„  ..h  if  I  rilu!  ^"^l  "''^,  •""-  '»•«  P-«  »>«»ow  h«l 
o"'«rly.  bough,  i,.  -a.  ch  of  IThT  ;  '"""  T'"'''''  "-''  »-'T«'«'i- 
»bove.  The  bough,  bore  lelL.  ,^  "'torceptcl  by  the  deep  Vbi»de 
Me.1  Into  almo-f  Uy^wh^  ::  T"  ^'  '"'  "*'"  "'  --'^"e  h^I 
.ylvan  bridgede,.„ai,t  g  ;:;'^:-^^^^  »'  thi.  natural 

pntly  i„  the  breozo.  that  mi^ht^       n         "  *'' '"^'  ^^^'^^  *«^«' 
breathof  the  waterfall."       ^    '  P^*'*^'J^  -Picking,  be  calle,!  the 


TO   MV   SISTER 

«.  25-8.  Cf.  77i*  TaA/M  Turned:-  ' 

■   On.  Impui*  from  .  „™j  ,^ 
■V  »«oh  you  more  of  man 
Of  moial  eWUnd  of  good.    * 
«>««  •!!  Uw  «K„  can. 


ThfairthLrr  ^^^  ^^^^^^-^^  --«• 

the  "Lucy  »  X"^:"r'«  P--  »-'<>•*«  to  what  is  known  a. 

.in.piicityLi^::s;zry^,trt:ThJ: 'r  ^"  ^'^^^^  •'•-^«" 

unerring  beauty  of  phraae  aifawem  ^'*  ""^  '^'P"  °'  *'''  '  ^^eir 
•m'^Iy.  Nothing  is  known  oTTh«i.'.'!!"'"*^  °'  ^''^  ^^'«'"'K  they 
•he  may  even  hafe  exiT^  o^L  t  ^."^'"'^  ""!'^"   ^-™  «'«hrl..  ; 

47.  2.  Dove   a  river  .T.ul    I  ^  '*"'"^°'^'» "  imagination. 

49.  7.  dianuU  course,  daily  revolution. 

The  s  b-    r^  ^"^^  "^  PHANTOM  OF  DELIGHT 
had  marnrt^o  ytLtH'  """Jr  ""^^-«>"•  -»>«-  WoH.worth 

Pa^-age  from  The  Prelude  (Bo^k  xtvTal^  "*^  ''^  **"  ^*«^^  '"  ^l" 

loooK  AlV  ),  already  q„ot«d,  he  says  :_ 


■^'Tusf'^'y^ 
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MM  MDM,  no  mom  •  phMilom  to  adorn 
A  monirnt.  inttmn  IniiMto  ol  th«  hMrt. 
And  yrt  •  .pjrtt.  Uim  lor  m.  tnhhamt 
To  |Ma«trM«  Uw  lofty  Md  th.  low. 
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•ho^.     .  ;  *1        '**"Vr  *  '""«  '^'^  "'  ^'>«"'  •^'«nK  the 

.n,o„g  the  mo«y  hL^!  Yh^T  ^''':'""  *"  '*""^*'"'-  ''^'-^  ««-- 
head-'on  JnCL  o^a  'plC^^^  '•*«"' =  -^  -^«'  '^eir 
toMed.  and  reeled  an,l  Z       ,        .  "'  wearinew ;   and   the  rest 

g*y.  ever  gUncing.  ever  changing  "  *^  '°**''**^  " 

cf.  71„^„  At6ey.  One,  23^36  (ppt^S).  '  ''""«''  °'  ^'>''  '**"» 

THE  SOUTARY  REAPER. 

PREFATORY  SONNET 

And  she  I  chertahed  turned  her  wbMl 
Bedde  mi  Engligh  Hre. 


;|i- : 


f  ^ 


^arr^-  ir  ^^_    ts!"-!  _ 
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8-9.  Cf.  Lovelace,  To  AUhea  in  Priton  : 

8ton«  walla  do  not  a  priion  make, 

Nor  Iron  ban  a  cajre ; 
Hindi  innoMnt  and  quiet  take 

Thete  for  a  hermitage. 

andtbelaatai'xtothi      I   if  ou^f ^^^r^^^^^*  to  two  rhy.ea. 
thirteenth  century      Wordswlrth  ^  J    "  P"^*'"^'  *«  ^'^y  '^  the 

of  the  sonnet,  of  Silton.  '""""'^  '°  '^''^'  '*  ''^  "''"'^tion 


COMPOSED  ON  THE  BEACH  NEAR  CALAIS 
9.R  m  Abrmham's  bosom,  in  the  presence  of  God     Cf   T  „i,       • 
22.     Wordsworth's  companion  was  hi«  «.*      tL      ,*  ^"''®  *^'' 

^W^  and  note,  on  pp.  2^2.7  ^"'''y-     ''^  ^•'^"» 


THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 
Wordsworth  means  that  he  wnnlH  ^^tu^^  u 

mXl^*:     ^~^"  '°^J^  --  -<ieities  in  the  o,d  G„., 
COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 

torsTets^^^-rwrL^^^^^^^^^^^ 

London  between  five  an  "six  o'^C  "J^!  T  '''^'  '*^  =  "  ^'^ 
coach.  A  beautiful  morning  tI  ci  y  St  p"7  "'f  V '**  ''''''' 
multitude  of  little  boats  JL.  .Lie  ,  '•  "' "'  '''^^  **»«  "^ef-* 
n-inster  BHdge ;  th^h:;srstt\v'::ht:  U^e"  T  H^^  ^-'■ 
and  were  spread  out  endlesslv  •  vir/h?  ^  u  ''°"'^'  °^  *'"°k*'' 
.«ch  a  pure  light,  that  there  Ll^ethi  .1  !  "°  ^"«''"^'  '^'*'» 
Nature',  own  grand  specie.""  '*"'«  ^^  '^^  P"^**^  <>*<«•  <>« 


01.  TBK  SUBJUOATlOy  OF  8«1TZEI,IAN,>  ,<,, 

ON  THE  EXTmcnoN  OF  T„K  VE.VKTU.V  KKPfBUC." 

Hun.  onder  AttiU.  °^°''  "'°  ""^  **'»'«'  ">«  conquering 

9^14    VemoewM  robbed  of  much  of  her  power  in  IVWJK    ^k    t 
of  Cambrai,  but  the  real  cause  of  h^r  T  \        ^^  '^«  ^^««« 

New  World,  which  made  Zltt^iL     ^""^  ^^  *^'  '*'^°"^'->'  "^  *»>« 

the  Mediterranean.  ^sMt^^TJ'      "''•^r^ °'  *"^^  '"«^->  of 

England  and  Holind      lie^ll,    "r"'*^  ''"''^''  '•"™   ^'^'^  to 

independent,  though  LatTv  e^rK^''       T'''   '""*'''«^  ^"-^  ^'"i 

Frunce  divided  itf  teS^^  b:^^:''thrm     V^"'  '''^"  ^"«^"*  -' 

Au-trian  dominion  (exceptor  brlTinLr,  7«"!r.'^'"""-»  ««'J«r 

of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  IgS.  ^  ""*''  ''  ''"^«  *  P^'-t 


ON  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  SWITZERLAND 

been  suggested  by  the  Act  of  S.         7*'\'^"»«t  ^PPears  to  have 

for  the  govemmen^t  of  tlJZltTm'  l^t  ''*^J'""  ''^'^"««» 
months  afterwards,  and  at  the  t^m^TJ  **^  *^*"«  *'"'Pe'or  a  few 
made  himself  mastir  of  Eurc^i  FnTunH  T"!'  ""•  "^'"^  ''^'^^ 
»cce«fully.  Itwastheatrru'pfn?^;,^!':-"  *^r'"«  '^^'^^  ''•'" 
«ave  the  final  blow  to  thel'ler.rnlth  VL'"'^ 
Wordsworth,  and  united  trem  S^the^  f  1.  '' "^''^"'''^^ '^'''^ 
*ntagoni«n  to  Napoleon.  "'   feJlow-cour.trymen    in 


I?' 
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LORD  BYRON. 

ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAOE  AND  SCHOOL 
OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL. 

Thw  poem  was  written  the  year  after  Byron  left  Harrow,  while  ita 
recollections  were  therefore  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  In  a  way  not 
uncommon  in  his  autobiographical  verse,  the  pfMjt  exaggerates  his 
sentiment.  From  his  own  words  elHewhere,  and  from  otiier  evidence, 
we  know  that  his  five  years  at  the  famous  school  had  not  been 
particularly  happy ;  and  he  had  not  yet  quitted  it  long  enough  to 
make  such  a  retrospective  view  quite  natural.  There  is  ro  reason, 
however,  for  calling  the  poem  insincere.  School-life  never  appears  so 
attractive  as  when  one  is  leaving  it,  and  Byron  had  had  his  share  of 
pleasures  and  triumphs.  Unpopular  and  aloof  at  first,  lie  had  in  his 
last  year  become  something  of  a  leader,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  attached  to  his  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Drury. 

Page  57.  Line  4.  Byron  is  unjust  to  himself  here.  Some  of  his 
friendships  certainly  proved  lasting.  Sixteen  years  after  leaving  school 
he  met  one  of  these  early  friends.  Lord  Clare,  in  Italy,  and  records 
that  he  was  "agitated  to  a  painful  degree."  "My  school  friendships 
were  with  me  passions,"  he  says  in  another  place.  His  most  famous 
schoolfellow  was  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

11.  Debarred  by  his  lameness  from  some  forms  of  athletics,  Byron 
excelled  in  others.  He  was  an  uncommonly  strong  swimmer  and  a 
good  boxer.  The  year  this  poem  was  written  he  swam  the  Thames  for 
three  miles,  through  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  bridges.  Some 
years  later,  being  in  Greece,  he  imitated  Leander  by  swimming  the 
Hellespont. 

14.  Tombstone,  in  the  churchyard,  still  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

18.  Zanga,  ....  Alonzo,  characters  in  a  tragedy  called  The  Revenge 
(1721)  by  Dr.  Edwanl  Young,  author  of  NigU  Thoughts.  It  is  a 
gloomy,  highly-wrought  play,  probably  suggested  by  Shakspere's 
Othello.  The  opening  lines  by  Zanga,  the  captive  Moor,  are  exactly 
of  the  character  to  captivate  the  youthful  Byron  : 

Whtther  first  Mature,  or  long  want  of  pe*c«. 
Has  wrought  my  mind  to  thia,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  horron  now  are  not  diapleaaing  to  me  : 

I  like  this  rooking  of  the  battlements 
Rage  on  ye  wimls !  buret  cloud*,  and  waten  roar ! 
You  bcaf  a  just  rcscmfaUiice  of  my  furlnne, 
And  luit  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  aouL 
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Tkundtr. 


•TAKZAfl  TO  AUGUSTA. 
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Jlr.  ^^'    •'•"•^"P*^*'-  ^^'"8  Lear,  .n  ambitious  part  for  a  young 

24.  Garrick.^  David  Garrick  a717.177q\      ti,„         ^    .     ... 
actors.     Dr.   Johnwii  ui.l  thlf    k      i      ?"         ®  Kr^*^t  of  English 
nations."  "***  *•"'  ^"  ^^^^    "«<="P«^  the  gaiety  of 

.  his  own  school.      Ha^r  is^o-J^r^f -at^^^^^^^^^      '-'"%" 
somewhat  pretentiona  f,»u      t*  u      ^       *^  °'  *"*  "*«  o'  » 

LACHIN  Y  GAIR. 
neighbourhood  the  poet  livod  unUH,, ..      J  ^'*"'«»'h'"-     I"  that 

.0  the  title  „d  «^  oit.:  1,  "r^'t' c'-^-s  f'?  ^' 

romantic  charm  of  the  WiahUr^A.       "®  ™J^"™"«  to  England.    The 

eo™.t«„t.a  the  ..'.tf  r^hth'TT  hl""Jz;rr  ^;: 

mother  WW  of  »  Tiolent  ud  irreguU,  temper  ami  k.  „       .    . 
owed^c,  ..d  teaohU*  .  Z  trrhr'slrpTr.."  ■"" 

4Strtce^e«,d°™-   ""   ^"^^   -"■'-'^   »«»«■". 

^•fvSr^dr-L\Trta":tdrsr^^^^^^ 

JL  sii^r^irfLttitrhi^ht  '"Trir^  "-"^ 

WwaH  Stuart.  g^d»u  oTth":  ll^^f  X^l:  l^^'^l'^L'^T 
.«u..^not  „„.,  ,„  defeat  hut  in  d^dful  de^.eZ.rjLri:.!'"'* 

for  L'?^/„xir'^°'' ""  ■"""°  °'  '*•  '»«--^ —" «< 

whita  ^         " '  '"''"'" "''"  """^tea  «ith  L.  „(f«; 


STANZAS  TO  ACGPSTA. 

Theverw.un,I„thi,liik,r,,dd«wcdtoB,ro„„UuirM™  l,^  1. 
to  ,h„m  he  „„  de,ote,lly  attached.     They  „^Tl^  "     '     "•  """'h 

*e  meUnchol,  a™,  hitters hich  he  feft  Z^,^^^::^:,:^ 
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the  miserable  experiences  of  his  «hort   married  life      Wi  , 

««ter  waa  the  first.  '  '  "*t"™lly,  his 

60.  2.     See  note  on  ill-starr'd,  p.  59,  1.  26. 
14.     Referring  to  hin  wife,  her  rolativos  and  other- 

enemies  may  tr^  to  crush  him   but       .t  ^^         ""'!'•'  '"  '"'  ^'"^^  '"" 
their  scorn.  '  ^  '""  "P""'*  ^•"  ^'"t  »"'^^'  «".der 

against  B^ron"*^'"'   '^'  "°'  '^^'^'^   '^-P-^    —  -  the  outcry 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PiUiRIMAGE. 
SoNo  FROM  Canto  I. 

Lisbon,  mle  across  Spain  and  sailed  fmrn  r^K    u       ,  ^''"^  '° 

to    Greece,   where    h^  ZellS    Ich    ,t^ t: '    '  "*"  "^ 
experiences.     He  was  two  v««.r  :f  .  '"•'*"y  "t'm.dating 

published  the  poen^  and    t  ^^"^1        ?"   '""  "''""   *°  ^"'^^  ^e 
wo^  one  mor^rlr^l^rtL^:----  -^ 
old-t.me  d.ct,on  of  the  poem  he  borrowcl  from  St^llr      ThA 
.«  a  famt  ..flection  of  the  author.     He  is  called  Sric  l\ 
knujht)   in   imitation   nf  «J.«  «^  ,  ^«"««  {^  f^,  yoting 

the  rather  falstiTXri;:  jllV'"'  '"^"^  ^^^^  '^^  *"«  P-*" 

Call:  nx?:  t::rtr  ^r-  ^^-^  ^-"^  -<>  ^i^  of 

descriptive  ^arTs       I  f  H  ^  T''"  "''  •"^'•-'"otion  and  the  purelv 

puve   parts.      Its  short   hues  and   Ivric   feelinir  virv   H.      i 
Spensenan  measure  and  express  the  idea  more  suUblv  V        Z"^ 
ar«  tho«  of  the-  heri>.  Chiide  Hai-oid.  ^^     ^^'^  ^""^^ 


CUILDK    HAKOLD'8    PILOHJMAUE. 
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61.  4.  Sea.Mew,  a  gull. 

83.  59.  Feeres  or  Feres    n  v  .^^ 

x-eres.    u.h.  conipHnioiis. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
Canto  Ul. 

When  Byron  left  England  finally  in  April    IKIfl   u        •,  ^  . 
Ostend,  and  travelled  thence  to  uLl    i  \  I      '  ''°  '^''^  ^">^  to 

had  settled  for  a  time  at  c'neva  a^lT  "  "'  ''  ''^T'"'-  '"  '^"-  '- 
C'A.7rfe /^ar.«.  a  great  part  of  whichV  7''^^  "'^'  ^'''''^^  ^^•"•^«  -^ 
the  famous  Uttlelield.'^^hrourhtut  ^7  ,"'  "'  !''^  "'^''^•''"-  "» 
stronger  note  than  in  the  eSr  "^^^^^^^^  ""  '^"•'  *  '^-'P-''  """l 

greater  experience  of   life  a,H  IdZ!    '      "'  ""  ''""'''  '"  '''"  P««t'« 
owning  .an.3  .fer  ^^.fZ-ZJ-ci::::'  '''-'-■     ''^ 

thread  of  his  storv      Y..t    ,„        ""raiio{lU.  u.  ,2),  and  turns  to  the 

not  .>.^.„«  J^  Ja^p^rnr^rJZK  "*'""'• "'  "- 

hw  pursuit  of  consolation  in  travel.  ^        ''°'°*'  *°** 

H«.  The  Lake,  ll,e  Lake  of  CrtMva,  „«,r  whi^h  «,.„„ 

.20.  The  i„.^,  ,ake„  ,„,„,  ,»,«„„,,  „„„^  ..  ^      l".         „' 
1«  th,.  ,„,«„„  i,  i,  very  ,.|e».  „,d  ..elU„.,lr  ""    -'"""■ 

132.   Tlie  niptiipo  of  the  -=;!  ».    j  ■   i 


1 

f 


:-^.s''M/im^jM^^-'^-^\w'-mmmm-. 
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145.  Place  of  Skull*  Cf  s*   m  ** 

147.     A  natural  reflection  ;  Fate.  whinK  k  ^      • 
extrao«,i„arily.  now  transferred^Le  ,  fj,*^^^^^  "^  ^•P<'»«o'>  -o 

1«.    Cf.    p    68    L    ion      TV  "^  enemies. 

Napoleon.        '       '        '^^     ^«  **«^«  »  •«  image  often  u,ed  for 

who  had  «ym^tht^wlrtL7^^::;^^^  °'  ''•'  ^°«"»^  ^'»'»'- 

•ee  Napoleon  grasping  the  poww  of  wh   ^  u"'  *"•*  '"''  °""«««1  ^ 
deprived.  **  "»    "e  power  of  which  the  Bourbons  h  J  been 

hel'with^r;^^'  oTti.;^;"*^^  '^T  •^-•y-  been  favou;ite 

ty~ntHippa„,hu,!Inof^t?4us^c  ;/r  ^*""°''"*  "'^  ^"^ 
celebrated  hi.  achievement.  Mwy  ^rfj^  /'  *  T^"'*'"  ^"^"^  "«"« 
Uve  been  made,  one  of  which^^„^f  "*  translatiomi  of  the  «,n| 

"1  wmthe  my  iword  in  myrtle  bDoirh 
Jh,  .wort  thU  HUd  th.  tyrLuo^"' 

in  the  freedom  with  'wl^h  he  Sn^Th'"'  "^  ''^  ^'''  ^^^^ 
officers  at  the  ball  knew  that  they^eret,  t  T^  °'  *'^«»'^  ^h- 
general  public  was  taken  by  su^rir  Bv^.  "  """  •"°'^"»  *  ^^e 
contrast  ia  extraordinarily  OToA^r^    Byron's  use  of  the  figure  of 

'^good.     Cf.  Thackeray's  description  in  r«4 

f^^^^^^^^^T^^^  Duke  of 

from  the  effect,  of  wounds  recei^'whrhl  ^"J"'''''  ^  **'«» 

at  Jena,  1806.  ^^ivea  when  he  commanded  the  Prussians 


C^'ef^T^"^  ^^"  "^'^-^-g  looks ;  a  correct 


use  of  the  wo«i 


'fm^^W^'r.   i.f- 


THR  BIMQK   Or  CORINTH. 

72.  217.  The  Cameron'.  Mtherinir  tK 

--bed  th«,„gh  the  city  at  four  i„T  ^^t  '"  ""^^  "^•»•"'• 
Albya'.  Hilb,  Scotland.    Celtic.  ^./^^ 
230.  Noon  of  niffht,  midnight. 

Warning."  ""^^^  t''»t  Campbell  wrote  "Lochiera 

fzr-  ■.'*i'"^«  •"  which  B^^  Sfe  "L"""'"'  "■«  •»«•■ 

Reflections    on   mortAliftr 
through  many  more  .t:^r;fZrh^    "^  the    battlefield,   continue 
account  of  the  travels  and  ide«  of  tteT    '  "'^^  '"''''' '"  *  '"'•ther 

f*mou8  lines  on  Venice  :-  "*"«'>*•'".     Canto  1\  opens  with  the 

It^'"  Zf"'~'  »"  ^"^  Bridge  Of  girt.. 


■  f  :'■ 


THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH 

•  whole,  the  ™view.,,  Jeff,^  °  ^  °tJ  1°°«  I^""-  «  "•»•  " 
With  too  ,iriM.  „  ,,^._  .  J^„;^-  w.?So"°Lj""'"-  •»"■"»• 
It  ouukX  but  be  reimrded  u  .  »      ^     Iwmonuod  in  all  ita  0,^. 

TI..inte,e,ti,m«leCr.l"lr*°        "'°°°''«"'°"-    •     • 

^  «d  emotion.  .„5  „;  t  czrrr.i-"  •"■'  ■«'™" 

outside  of  the  mo«,ue.  ^^      '™'"  *"  *'«^'»*«»  balcony  on  the 

41.  Pasdn^-bell,  the  «hurch  Ml  ^u-  u        ^ 
that  a  s<.m  was  ;,„^„^  ^^  Wvi^  the tJ,  ""^  *°  **  ™"«  ^«  "'gnify 
dying  was  asked  for.  *  *•**  '^^^  *»^  ^^^t  prayer  for  the 
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THE  GIAOUR 
(Pronounced  to  rhyme  with  hour,  the  O  being  .oh.) 
Byron   himself  oalla  the  OiAnnr  /„   t    l-  l 

fragment  o,  a  Turkish  uJ^Ti^Je^lVl""^  '"  j"''''^  "' 
Eastern  subjects  which  he  nrocl,.!  J       *~"P  °'  P**"'*  «> 

Mediterranin  voyage  Tak^as  '".T\'"'^^'^"'°"  *'^'"' »"'- «»' 
-ometime.  weak.  In  extract!  Tt  T.  It  '^^  ^"^  ''  ""-*'"  -"^ 
•ublime  heights.  He  "  irfn  t^  ^  ^'  """  «*'"'  '"'"• ''  »««*«• 
which  follow' this.  weTa'veinLfin  'T"  °."  *''*  "'"''-  "'  ««--" 

hi«  .piendid  reai;«t;rofri:i'rhe^^~";"'^ 

communicate  to  her  kt*r  son-    m     J.  P"*  '^'•"=''  ^«  ^ried  to 

his  death  in  the  ZCoZkZ^Jr'^V''''''  "''  ^''^^''^^  -'^^  by 

-  the  ^t  saw  it.  under  tTe'C~^uI^:„S^r^":f";^^^ 
most  skilfully  done.  beautiful,  newly-dead  body,  i. 

78.  14.  Cold  obstruction     Sm    «ik.i » 

HI.  i.  118.  ^    Shakspere,   i^«„«^,  y^   Measure, 

77.  42-46.  Thermopyl.  «s  i      • 

the  great  struggle  b^^^een  Greece  and  p!;!!^"^'*'"^  "*""-  '" 

memorial."uhXGj^**'      ^""'*^    oontrarting    the    iilgyptian 


DON   JUAN. 
Don  Juan  is  the  most  noUbln  nf  »k.  i.«  ^  . 

the  earlier  poems  of  Byr^r    It  1  v        f '  "  ^''"^  ^«''<'«  "  <>' 
completed  and  others  nUnn.^        ^        '"^    °"«^'  "•**^"  *»"'<>•  being 

HaL  it  has  fo    rce'u'lli.^  r'^*'"  ^*"^'      ^*«  ^*"* 
more  or  less  remote  ori^^a    i-T^  *»>«  !^-«»tures  of  a  hero  whose 

th«ad  are  clustered  a  m'uUiuI^reniiir^'  .  '''°"'  ''^^  -°*~' 
It  has  iK^n  cane<l  a  poeUc  j^^^Il  f.TthTn  f "  "'"  •*"'«"• 
poet  to  his  friend  Trelawnev   -Th  n  V  ,  *"  ***  farcical,"  said  the 

'  -c'.  rp™;:;  ^'^  l^?:  -rsr.1  r  .-t'-^r'  -"-  - 

I.J.....H  ..Hy  with  .h.  m,p'^.7  < wTtd  ?     *°°".'*°""*^ 


.J^^.      '^^ 


DOW    JVAn. 
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MM  *" 

PwebM,  ApoUo,  God  of  M„.,c  .„d  d  th.  S.„ 

w^'(4"":*^    '"°'  ■"  "•  <^^  «~k  .Hun.ph  ,„  th.  P.^ 

19-  A  king  x 

throw  of  his  great  force  at  S^r;*  "''  ^'"^'  "''°  -'^  ^he  over. 

TO.  42.     The  Spartan  force  at  the  Paw  of  n,-— .       , 
hundred  men.  all  of  whon.  periahei  at^ir  ^^'^^'^  -"  »>«*  th«e 

'"^.  Samiao  wiae,  from  the  ialand  of  Samoa. 

02.  Sdo,  Chios. 

Thl*pJ!ri:!r;™tr^^^^^^  theWine-Ood. 

««ly  to  pour  out  wine  than  thS-  bTo^    ^^'  *'"  "***""  ^  »''™  ""O" 

d-ce  of  Pj^hico.  than  thT^l  Ly  ^^^^ 

<rf  Epirua.  "^y  *®"*°'"  of  Pyrrhua,  the  great  king 

59.  CadmiM,  the  Phoenician,    credited   in   ^i.     , 

'oond.„,  o,  T^u,  .„d  th.  bH„;::^r.j  JZirro^' "- 

"S-  "  n«*  Anacraan'i  Sow  Dl™,.     « 
poet ,  h.„c  .h.  «  „(.„  „  „,„,  .bo.  ™  """  •*■  *  **"*» 

M  ;;""■«" « '•"  -  co««^  „.. .,.,  ^  ,„,, 

oyron  wishes  to  point  out  that  the 
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■OKalled  tyruita  of  anoient  timM  were  the  friend,  of  fr.«.i«     / 

truly  th«.  the  modern  u.urpiug  ruler..  ^°'"  '"■  "**« 

Itwa.^!l!l™"tK-    •    i*"*^     ^  •^^"ghold  »„d  a  harbour  in  Albania. 

80.  A  Kiae,  Louis  XVIII. 

91.  Sunium.  modern  Colonno..  the  mo.t  «>utherly  point  of  Attica. 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON 

of  Chillon.  and  w«.  m.,n»,  ,         ^*  "**  '''«  ''""«"•  Ca-tle 

BonnivarSwToirTheSK^^r^u  *.•'*'  '''•'  '^''y  °^  ^^e  patriot 

given,  and  a  longer  poem.  ^rPH^^  Jc/ol^l^^^"""*  """"^  ''"' 


ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY-SIXTH  YEAR 

oome  to  Gr^^e  tthroVT  T'""-  *^*«''  """'''•'  «*^''«r  ^e  had 
against  the  Turk-  tZ  T.  """  *''  "'""«  °'  ^'^^  -^-'"''on 
aS  exempjy  of  hi.  tZeT  r  K  T""  ""^'  "•"""°"''  ''-"^ 
"hightho'ghU.  L'h^aovJ^^^^^  '^r  '"^'P*""  -•^' 

to  realize  them.     tL^I    uu  ^      *"  "°' «"""  '''"^  °''  "'""Kth 

brought  onaf^verotwIh^K  f-:r"^'"""'  *"  "^''^'^  ^«  wasexpo^ 
Greece.  °^  '''•"''*  ""^  *^^-»  ^»i°8  -"artyr  in  the  cauVof 


PBROY  BYSSHB  8HBLLBY. 
TO  A  SKYLARK. 

•t.  ne.t  in  th«  grai»  ha.  often  awaken  J"^  "''P'"*  ""'''^*'"^  ^ 

•ong  ha.  lent  Inspiration.  tV^^Z^ :Z^tr^  "  «'•  »--tifuI 
comparing  thi.  exquiaite  lyric  of  8h  I  T"'f  ^"'^  •"»*^''  P««*«un,  i„ 
t«ginninK.  "Ethenil  min-trer  n1  i  7 '.  *'"'  Wonlworth'.  line. 
of  the  wildeme«. "  '  P"»""  °'  '*»«  •^y."  and  Hog^'.  ••  BW 

83.  20.     Compare  Tennjwn  :  . 

M.  96.  Like  a  po«t  U.J 

the  i<i„  „,  „„.,|,i„g  k„„«,^, •j;,'';2„""  ""■•  °"™-»  .".Ph-i^. 


TO 


tove,tig.t,  th.  iii.tt«r         "''"•«^-  "  <!<>«■  not  Ktm  ..l,ia.bl.  to 
^«.  7.  ttoach...  i„  th.  obi^tiv.  ca...  ,„„„^  ,^  ,,  ,„  ^__^^^ 

THE  CLOUD. 

interests  at  all.  To  thif  purely  i^Z^  ""'  'l''""'^''  ^°  ^"-"-n 
delight  in  changing  effects%, -yriXlv^::  '^  '^'^'  '"  ^^'•«^- 
movements  of  clouds  and  waters.     Mr-   Shf-'crw^V    """''"«  ^''^ 

they  bear  a  purer  poetical  .ton 'd  th!'n        *^\°P'"'°"  ^^  """y  critics. 
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the  Wrd,  «|oft  in  the  uure  ekv  nf  T»*i- 

1«I  «ro..  the  heaven"  whiU  hi  If  '.  ?'  T'"""*  '''"  '^'""'^  "  «* 

"icntificlly  true.      H  ?.  tjv  th  '"''^''  ^^-^''^^  '*-"^'*-  •" 

imaginative  ^'^  '*"•  pr~«.Utio„  of   them  which  1. 

b1i;x:'X  rvrth'-Ht  P^^^^^'^siz: 

influenced  by  d^^o' fori  elT?  ^"^  u""'  '"°"**  "'  '''•  *=^°«d.  £ 
the«,  force.  LreT.  '°r  Th;  f  !"  "  '"''''  '"'^  ""'^  ^P"-""* 
of  the  earth  X!^  if  I  *"'"*  '"°^'"'  *''«  '''°"'«  over  that  part 

Th  jrh^:fl'rnce':f'r;o:^^  r^-r  T'l  '-•-'  -"-^-^ 

the  under  .urface  of  the  cIouhTJ-.    tu*^        make,  the  rain  fall  from 

thebluelightof  heaven  »7*i;    ,'"''•  *^  "^P"'  ■"'^~"'  "  »«-king  in 
i»  «o      aM       !  (Selection,  from  Shelley.  Note  p.  342. ) 

thJ^ufand^m'Tr""^'""'-"^  '^^^^'^^  °'  ^^«  ^'o-'i  •'^-t  about 


OZYMANDIAS. 

-n^el'Te^luy'tS'flrd^f  •■"'^i  "'^  """'  '°""'  ^''^  ""«  °'  ^»''' 
hated  'the  rrTJltnerilu  allet""''"  T^''  ''^"^-  «« 
in.Unoe  he  expre«*a  Zt^uT  V  ^"""^  °'  ™'*'"'  •"'*  '°  'hi. 
Nothing  could  e^Zlhi^^  "'  ^"  '""P'^"'"  ^'«*  """^  •«'~"^«  ^7- 
the  chalC  of  tr^monaL7"7r"'  °'  *"''  ""'^"^"^  ■»'°^  ^e.*! 
work,  of  which VatTsX  '  ""  '"''  "'"^^  ^i-PPei-ce  of  aU  th. 
Shelley',  wnnet  i.  not  perfect  in  form. 


STANZAS  WRITIEN  IX  DEJECTION  NEAR  NAPLEa 

fnr"hrrten".e'"nd*  "Tf  T  """*"""'"  "'^^  S''^"^^-  «-tio„ 
forward  C^^ter  TlSl^VT^r  "''"'^  °^**"'  '^'^^'^  ^^™ 
eVecially  mark^  by  HI  J!Ilth  '  "^  T  ''*  ^"  """«  **  ^'^P'"''  *" 
to  tanreiion.  «Sln      ,^^^  ""^  deprewion.     Extremely  .en.itive 

aW  ^  r^f!"'^  '"""'^ '"  *''«  ''•«"  •'«•  «>«1  th«  natural  beautv  aU 
WMmt  h,m  a  suggestive  conira.t  to  hi.  own  «,rrowful  thoughts      ' 


C15« 


-■*.  iifil!^" 


X,  *^:;^•■^■.'k 


ODl  TO  TUB  WMT  WIJID. 


2S3 


k  "dy?^  t^n'^^/wLT"  ''?  f" '^'  ''"'*"•  -  »"-^he  o'er 
J  ••«  orwn.     M«  WM  drowned,  July  8th,  1822. 


ARETHU8A. 

ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 
Of  all  Shelley's  poem,  this  is  the  one  whieh  has  «,rhi.n-  k^ 
unreservedly  praised.     Mr.  Symonds  c^lls  ,t  *  •  thT  JT  .    "^  ^"  '"°" 
perfect  as  well  as  th«  m«f  f        °*  ™  "      *'"»  ra""'  ■ymnietrically 

SU>pfordB.:::ke"ys^^e  'T.T'""'°'u'''  """^  ^>'"^"  "  ^•• 
-,  passionate.  S  pe^e  ™t"  e^^X.  ofMet  ''^  7  'r^""* 
idea  and  its  form  are  unTted  into  o'ne  e::.!^!;?         '°""  '^  "'"'^  ^''^ 

^r!?w  "Thr  ^Tt'fs  ::v^^^•^"^'^^"^'"  ^'-^  ^^  ^-  ^^  and 

the  l^uty  and  reUlt^o^f  X, "^nrn  ^  ^^e^h^  •yn,..tHetica.,y 
at  once  an  insniratinn  ««^  -  .       mings.     Here  he  finds  in  nature 

.  touch  of  bTttTrnes^^  f2rt:^;j,^ 

fettered  power.-fette«.H  Kv  I  '  '^*^°™  "^^^  ^'*  ^^ 

sorrow.  ^aron«Veiv"e  tr''  "'•^"'"-^°-'  human  w..kne.B  and 

With  the  note  of  ;;:;u;:TLrp:.""'^'"''°"'  '-"^  «"'^'  ^^^  ^^^^ 


im0i^x<'iLMBiK.BSv.'>aBnn- 
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9L  I.  Autumn',  bdng.    «•  The  great  •  Ode  to  the  West  Wind ' 

.     .     ''"  conceived  and  partly  written  in  a  wood  that  >kirt«i  "the 

DaiieT^I  ^A-  ''""'^' »•»»»•'«•»;  applied  to  the  fever  which  accom- 
pamea  certain  di«>aae8 ;  here,  the  red  of  dying  leaver 

21.  Maenad,  a  liacchante. 

SLii^Lr^"* "  ""•  '^'"  -  •  <•"«- «»-» «-« - ".' 


THE  QUESTION. 

ciadvl'^JI!,^".'^  ^T  r''*'"™^  ?••«•  of  P«"  description,  an  appr- 
cmive  flower-tudy.  showing  minute  observation  and  deLte  colourinT 

97.  9.  wtnd-flowen,  anemones,  from  Gk.  &Pe^o(,  the  wind. 

TjIJ  5r*^%,t"'*°™'  "  *  ^''^  ■**'■  •"  the  constellation  Bodte.  the 
Dttle  Bear.     The  daisies  which  stnr  the  grass  through  a  gi^^'rt  tf 

IS.  that  taU  flower.     Thi.  flower  has  not  been  identified.     There  are 
various  blo*K,ms  which  d^p  dew  on  the  earth.  iberean. 

17.  eglantine,  sweet-brier. 

18.  moonlight^oloured  may,  white  hawthorn. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING  CHURCHYARD.  LECHLADE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Mm  Shelley's  aote  «iy,:  "The  summer  evening  that  «,gge.ted  to 
h  m  the  poem  written  in  the  churchyard  of  Lechl^e  ooc^^d^n^ 
h..  voyage  up  the  Thames  in  1815.  He  had  been  advi  J^yTptyS 
to  hve  a.  much  as  po«iible  in  the  open  air.  and  a  fortnight  of  a  C^ 
^m  July  was  spent  in  tracing  the  Thames  to  iU  source.  He  ^v^ 
fl>ent  a  season  more  tranquilly. "  ^^     xie  never 


CHORU8B8  VROII    "  HILLA8. 
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Th«  chwacteriatio  treatment  of  the  mibject  mav  be  i..rh.n.  K— 

98.  13.  aerial.    Afvial  i,  a  favourite  word  of  SheUev'i     H««.  i- 
^  .t  to  describe  the  piled-up  .un«,t  cloud..  ^        "*"  ^^ 


TO  NIGHT. 

«.H"°wt''•°"^^*""^"'''^'y"'^  '°  *»'•<=''-  Shelley  give,  personality  to 
natu^l  th.ng.and  make,  them  move  like  dream  figure-TnTZlL^ 

i.  hi     Th«  fi  .1      •"  !"  "^"'^  ^  "  '*"••  >"  !'"«  '9  the  pronoun 

«  Am.     -Hie  figure  had  ..mply  changed  in  the  poet',  mind,  and  waZ 

99.  10.     Compare  thi.  with  line.  3  and  4  in  the  preceding  poem. 

CHORUSES  FROM  "HELLAS." 
■nie  great  idea  of  the  liberation  of  the  Greek.,  which  in.Dired  «>m. 

mlTbv  Prin  Jv     f'  T^'^cu  ^■°''*  '"'^  «*'  *»•«  proclamation  of  liberty 
made  by  Pnnce  Ypmlante.     Shelley',  imagination  wa.  at  once  fired  i^d 

lufg^J^^t^Thef^'  °'  ^H:""'  ^''°™-'  «^^- »»-  -  ^--t 

■iriKing  parts,     fehelley  say.  of  this  work  that  ik  •««  .  -,^»..  • 

-a  derive,  i..  in..^,  ,.i,J  it  b,  JJ^  X-  27 XZ 

,  ,  ^ The  Persae  of  Aerchy  us  afforded  me  the  ««♦ 

now  wagmg  m  Greece  being  yet  suspended  forbids  a  cataatmnh- 
paralle  to  the  return  of  Xerxes  and  the  desolation  of  he  P?.^al7  I 
have,  therefore,  contented  myself  with  exhibiting  a  .!n«  of  Lc 
pictures,  and  with  having  wrought  upon  the  curtain  o'  futurity  wh^h 
JUh,  upon  the  unfinished.  «.„e.  .„ch  figure,  of  indistincttd  y'Lili^^S 
dehneafon  as  suggest  the  final  triumph  of  the  Greek  cu«  a.  aZ^o^ 
of  the  cauw  of  civilization  a,id  social  improvement  »  ^ 

inlhrhiiy:?  t:z"  Sz^t.^"'  ''^  ^"^  °'  '-^- 

♦«  ♦k  /  oi  r.urope.     L,ike  the  early  historian.  Shelley  iroes  hiu.lr 


"*ii^ii^iifSH''^-^ipr 


>- Kisr!.ra!&.>i>£:jffs?!«iap^siKHC'xaiE:;^K  tw  a. 
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9.  Thennopyla  and  If  ^ra^h 
«l»  triumph  of  fre^„„    """^  ""  •l»«y«-~n.iTing  .,.mpl«  „, 

12.  WlUippi.  the   b.t.1.  42  .  c     .l„„  .k      . 
JO.  The  Quenchless  Ash*.  «f  utt 

't«  Mhe..  and  it  rose  like  an  exh^UH      J      *'''*""^'  ''"*  "'^rty  lived  in 
lA     n  "*'*"°" 'rom  the  ruin 'WSK-ii-  » 

16.     Compare  Byron.  The  tfiaour,  U    56-58  ^^'''"•^ '"ote) 

'^'^^^^^l^TirZ'SLTZ  -^-^  '--^  '"^■ 

«..  c.^^™  r*- "°-  ■"■"'"»  "°°>  -'  "o »...  oo..»,y .. 

«»Md  for  America.  ""ewnere  in  the  Western  Ocean.     Here 

which  thT^^nr.^vo'f„ttL!!r^e"?r*    ^'  ^'^^  ""'  ^'*P°'«'n 
of  freedom.  regarded  u  a  reaction  againat  the  cauae 

•  tendency  all  Llr  IS^  to^tr^ntl'^"'!:;'*"  ^^  ^*P°^«>".  there  wa. 
prevent  revolution.  Sucri^uZ  "  ^l  '^"^  °^  '"°''*«'''-  *nd 
^e  people,  and  i„  oneVa^  fte  ';n:S:;r  ^7'  ''^"^  ^'^ 
"oognuecl  and  constitution,  grantS7„«:'r;'^:  "«''*'  '•*d  to  be 

e  anted.     Just  about  the  time  of  Shelley's 


fu<mv»u  rnoM  "hbllas." 
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writing,  auch  coiwtittttion«  h>H  i.— 

Sp».n.  "The  «,uth  of  Europet^,!  .  1 '  f "  "**'""''"^  ^'••^  «>' 
»»nt  at  the  b<.^i„„i„g  of  the  ^-ar  782^  Th  «  '*^'*'  *"'*''*=•'  ««'««- 
~  •  ««nai  to  Italy  -.     (Mr,  Shelley  l  nol  )     ^'""^  "volution  had 

The  second  dioriw  aiven  h..«.  i 
F-l«ction  than  the^fi^.  ^^  ^^  ^iZ  T'^:''  """''  -"--di-ry 

movement  of  the  ve«ei«  aided  h/     ^     •■»'>thm,cal  invention.'     The 
th.  two  togeth,.  hnn,:;'^JlZ:TT^^^^^^  '-«^0 

immortality  of  the  living  and  thinkh.L  J  T'  ''"""  '•«"'^*«^  «he 
•  •  •  ■  -ith  the  trLienee  of  fh^T."'''*^'' ''•''"*'** '''«Pl-«eta 
external  world."  "^  "'''  "°'''^"'t  manife^ution/of  the 

103.  63.  A  Poww,  The  Saviour   7'h^  r,  i 

64^  Pro^ethou..  P^^methr^^T- irr^''' '^^  ^^'" -"' 23- 
«'  Jove,  by  stealing  hia  fire  ia  ,un.^^  T  P'"'"''"'  ^''^  ^^'h 
repreaent  the  power  of  regen^ati'n"^         '  '"'"•'  *"*'-"'i-  to 

73,  The  Moon  of  Mahonii.f   ft, 
which  the  creacent  is  the  aymb^,   a  Lr^'*'"".'''  Mohan,„.e<lani.„,  of 
merely  tranaient  ^         '  *  '**'»'°"  ^'"^h  the  poet  regard,  aa 

82-86.     Compare  Milton'a  Oci.  on  the   \r^  •        , 
•tanzaa  xix-xxv.  ""  ^*'  J'i>^'"n.7  of  Chrva'»  Jfativity 

Jlone.  of  ancient  Greece,  and  Latr  ^  ""T  "*'"'  "^♦-'"  ^"  the 
In  hia  own  note  Shelley  aays  '  ^^  tUV''  "'""  ^  «*''-^- 
ol»cure.  aa  the  event  of  the  li'vi.,  '  j  .^""^  r*"*^^"'  '''  "'^'•tinct  and 
•     •     •     .     It  will  rehmul  u.e  rr^LZT  ""■'"*'  '*  '«'-«te"H. 

of  I«iah  and  Virgil,  whoae  ard^  "h t  ^"'  T  ^'^''""^  •"^-^•«""' 
of  evil  which  we  endure  and  SaT  aV;  T""^"^^  the  actual  reign 

ST'  rr^-^^tateof  Bo^iit"  •  rS'.r :'''  r-^'^''  "^'' 

w^th  the  lamb.'  and  •  on.nia  feret  omnia  tTli;.      T.    u   "'*"  ''*''  '^"'*» 
be  my  authority  and  my  excuse  "  ^^*  **"  "^*'  «'^t  name, 

W.   Peneu»,  a  river  in  The«*ily. 

101.  Tempei,  the  vale  of  Temne  in   Th       . 

beauty.  '^'"P^   »"   Thes.Haly  waa  fanioua   for  i(« 

102.  CjdaOM,  the  Cyclade.  I«Ia«  i  . 

^yame,  lalanda  in  the  ^g«„n  Sea 
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If 
lit 


II 


103.  Argo.  the  Bhip  in  wh..h  .laaon  nailed  to  find  the  Golden  Fleece 
IWi.  Orpheus,  one  of  the  leniier  divinities      His  nlavin^  «„  ♦!,    u 

moved  .tones  and  trees  to  follow  him  ^   ^^  °"  '''''  ^^ 

108.  Caljpw.  the  nymph  who  detained   Ulysses  on   her  Island  o* 

Ogyg.a    but  from  whom  he  at  last  broke  awav  and  return:!  to  UhL 

JJ!'  ^'  ^'"■'   ^'"^  °'  '^'•"^•'  ^»«  d«>'»e<i   hy  the  god.  to 

tZ  K  ,  T'"xx"^  ^*'"'  ^™"«'''  ^^'•""^  suffering  o„  h  „..elf  and 
those  he  loved .  H.s  story  has  been  made  the  subj^-t  of  somfof  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  .Eschylus  and  Sophocles. 

askilt  J^'.n'*'*^*:  *  '""'''*^'"  ""^''^  »*^  '^y  *h«  --o^d^de  of  Thebes 

w)  answer.     Many  .      i.ns  had  fallen,  when  (Edipus  guessed  the  r,c.ht 
answer,  whereupon  the  Sphinx  destroyed  itself  * 

anf£otf:i  am^ir^ltirTa'^^^^^^^  "^^=  "^-™ 

innocence  and  happinet.     AtlZeJo  7^  :: ^ZZiT  °' 

p:rr;i:u::^rr-— ^^ 

have  reigned  over  the  understandings  of  men  in  co^iun^^ir'  '    ^ 
.uc^ssion.  during  periods  in  which  all  we  know  ^J  e^ha  t^„    n'^ 
«U^  of  portentous,  and  until  the  revival  of  learning  and  ^eM 
perpetually-mcreasing  activity."  * 

Or^k  Tvthir'"'"'  ''r  'u'  '^""■"^  "  ^""«  ^^  ^^^^•'^  ^  ''--fore  the 


LINES:    WHEN  THE   LAMP  IS  SHATTERED. 
"It  is  the  nature  of   that  poetry  which  overflows  from  the  so„I 
oftener  to  evpre«  sorrow  and  reg^t  than  joy."  says  Mrs.  Shelley    Td 
no  cho.ce  of   selections  from  'Shelley  would  give  a  true  idea  of  T 
quahty  which  did  not  include  a  poem'or  poemf  sLwi  rthe  "    fL^^^^^ 
melancholy,  the   eeling  for  the  inevitable  sadness  of  life  whi  h  ^me 

^d  1  ?s     „     T'fi       ""  ''  °"'  '""''  ham.oniously.     Every  figure 
and    It    ,s    full    of    figure...    intensifies  the    melancholv  idea  of   the 

Str:^  :"  -^r:!  ^•^-^'^^  --  of  affection,  and  the  des:iat  o„ 
which  IS  the  portion  of  the  weaker  but  more  clinging  heart. 


JOHN  KEATS. 
LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN. 

W»»*t  thiod  have  we  Men 
Done  »t  the  Mermaid? 

TK.  M  ..  «,  -^'un^nt    Lettn-  to  Ben  Jon,on. 

■ine  Mermaid  Tavnpn  »i>o  *u 

for  the  poets  and  w  ^  o^tt FiZIT"''  **''!""«  P''^''"  '"  ^'«^- 

Jon«o„  wasthe  centre  of  aclihlr  """>         """^  "^   ''""   ««" 
admirers.  "^'''^  **'^'^  *»*^  '•o"««i  the  applause  of  many 

107.  10.  Robin  Hood    .  M.M  iLT 

most  famous  of  the  early  En«ii,h  ballX  *^'  ""*^'"*^'^«"'  "'  'h« 

22.  intheZod«c.theHi«n.  r.>,«.  here  ca„ed  mermaid. 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMER 

•tory  of  how  it  came  to  be  written  K  ^  ""'''"'■''' '^"^  "" '''« 
apprentice  i„  London,  but  kepTul  .  ,  !  """.  '''""  *  «"'•««>'''- 
«chool-feUow.  who  often  ZJZl  7  "^  f"endship  with  hi,  old 
frioml,  sat  up  late^sJ  n  de  It  "'  ^"'''-  ^«  "'«»»»  ^^e  two 
Chapman's  translation  :frmf^^^^^^^  '-k-a  copy  of 

-me  down  to  breakfast  he  found  a  copv  of  T™"  '  "''"  """•  ^'"''^ 
Keats  had  left  him  only  a  few  hoLZt  1  "**""'''  '"'''^"  ""^'^ 

across  Ix.ndon.  ""  '^^*'"  ^^^^  ^nt  quite  .  distance 

English   literature  cannot  furnish   a  h-.* 

dtoW  U>,  peak  „,  D.rie„  ,S  ,Z     .„d7  "r;""'     ^"^'"  '»«'' 
w«ton.  in  IS13.  "umal.  and  looke.1  out  on  th«  unknown 

2ai 
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ODE  TO  A  NIOHTFNCULE. 

h^J^^T""^  ?'  •^'®'  ''*'"•  '^''^^  ^^  "**y'"«  •'  Hamprt««l  h« 
heard  a  nightingale  sing  in  the  ganlen  and  soon  afterwards  wrote  this 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  o<les.  The  Hong  of  the  bird  transports  him  to  ^ 
dream-world  of  beauty  and  immorul  joy.  which  he  celebrates  in  verse 
of  marvellous  ea«,  and  variety.  To  him  the  biH  noug,  hearf  unchanged 
from  generation  to  generation,  typifies  the  immortality  of  beauty  to  u. 
hw  own  srmg  may  well  have  a  like  significance-it  wa«  "not  bora  for 

2.  Hemlock  {Conium  maaUatum),  a  poisonous  plant  common  in 

n    Asia  fTd^url  .«.».l ^-1.. 


106. 


\f^,^^      J  *  •        »T     ,     '•  "  H""»"nou8  piant  common  in 

Europe  and  Asia.  Used  mo<lerateIy  as  an  opiate,  itn  extract  taken  in 
full  strength  causes  death.  The  death  drink  given  to  Socrate.  is 
supposed  to  have  been  hemlock. 

4.  Lethe-wardi.     Lethe,  a  river  in  Hades,  the  waters  of  which  were 
said  to  cause  forgetfulness,  oblivion  of  all  past  troubles. 

7.  Dry*d  of  the  Tree..     The  Dryads  were  nymphs  who  inhabited 
oa*8  and  other  trees. 

13.  Flora,  the  Roman  goddess  of  spring  and  flowers ;  here  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  spring  ,r  summer  season. 

14.  Provencal  Songr ;  Prove-.ce.  the  southern  district  of  France 

16.  Hippocrene,  the  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon  which  cante  into 
existence  at  the  touch  of  tl..  foot  of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse  which 
typifies  inspiration.     Its  inspiring'  waters  were  the  drink  of  the  Muses. 

32.  Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  ^tc.  Not  wine  but  the  spirit  of 
poetiy  will  intoxicate  the  poet.  a,.  .  .rry  him  out  of  himself  in  spite 
of  retarding  thoughts.  ^ 

shibwf"  '^"'^^^   '  "•*~  5  becoming  gradually  lost  in  .leepening 

6.3-64.  Have  caUed  him  soft  names,  to  persuade  him  to  take  the 
breath  into  the  air,  i.e.,  from  the  l)ody. 


ODE    ON    A    GREOIAN    URN. 

A  marble  urn.  sculptured  with   figures-a  procession    leading  an 

Mimal  to  some  sacrifice,  inspire.1  this  o.ie.  as  the  bin!  song  inspired 

the  last  one.     Whether  or  not  Keats  had   in  mind  an  actual  vase  or 

a  picture  of  one  is  of  little  moment.     It  is  enough  that  the  appeal 
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"-•uHiui    u  contrMt  to  the  tranHience  of  all   human  emotion*      Thl 

112.  41.  Atbc  shape-Work  of  an  artist  of  Attica. 
Brede,  embroidery,  hero  put  for  relief  sculptun^ 
42.  OTerwroug^ht,  carved  on  the  Burface. 

44.  teoM  us  out  of,  pluck  ua  away  from. 

45.  cold  pastoral  a  paatoral  poem  wrought  in  stone. 

4!'Tti.^*?r  K  ?"•'''   •="""»•»*•"«  «"  these  closing  line,  says- 
>-o  ,t  1.  not  aU ;  but  .t  is  true,  and  wo  hare  need  to  know  .T     Ia 

A  thing  of  beauty  It  a  Joy  forever. 
U  1.  no  jD,»ll  thin,  to  h.v.  .„  l„v«i  th,  prinoipl.  of  b«„l,  „  f 


TO  AUTUMN. 

.h?K'  'r^l^  **•  *^  -omething  akin  to  Shelley's  natuw-poem.  in 
which  objects  or  sea«,ns  are  personified.  The  blending  of^iaU 
ob«.rvat.on  and  imagination  is  here  most  delicate  afd  bZ^^*^ 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  says:  ..Jn  the  first  sUn^  the  InTy  in^he  ,«t 
the  pensiveness  of  the  time  are  expressed  in  words  «o  tra^  I^„t  ^a 
direct  that  we  almost  forget  they  are  wonis  at  aU.  and  ^tuThe^,f 
»nd  the  seasons  seem  speaking  to  us."  nerseii 

on!f™   ",f«**'*'   **•«    *h»te    poppy  (papaver    somnifervmj  yield, 
opium,  and  hence  is  often  used  a.  a  symbol  of  sleepiness  ^ 

gTn  o^hLtr^'  ^^^'"-  ^^^'-^"*  '''  «'— '  -^^'  •  •»>-'  Of 

26.  In  a  letter  from  Winchester,  Sept..    1819.    Keats   writes-     .'I 

TZ^Tu  ''"''''  "!'"  ^"  """^^  ^  "«--y-  '-'^^  thaTtt  dnlly 
green  of  the  sprmg.     Somehow  h  .stubl.l..  field  look,  warm    in  the  Z! 

W  that  ...ne  pictu^s  look  warm.     This  struck  me  T  much    J Ty 

28.  sallows,  willows. 
32.  croft,  A.S.,  a  field. 
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LA  BELLE  DAME  SAN8  MEROL 
Keatii  took  the  title  of  thi.  balUd-The  beautiful.  pitile«  lailv  frrm. 
.n  old  French  poe„.  by  Alain  Chartier.  but  the  t^^tm enHf  t^eTh^ 
u  ent.rely  h..  own  ..KeaU'»  Ullad  can  hanlly  be  «id  totell  ..L;^ 
•ays  Mr.  Colvm.  "but  rather  set.  before  ua,  with  imaRery  drawn  tZln 
U.e  medieval  world  of  enchantment  and  knight-enuntf;  'a  t^l^ 
wasting  power  of  love,  when  either  adver«.  fate  or  diludS^chJ^oI 
makes  of  love  not  a  blessing  but  a  bane."  ««»uaea  oboioe 

116.  18.  «one,  a  belt,  here  made  of  flowers. 

28.  namwHlew,  cf.  Coleridge.  Kubla  Khan,  534  : 

For  h«  on  honey -dew  had  fed 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  PsnuliM. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AONEa 
This  poem  belongs  to  the  period  when  the  power,  of  Keaf  had 

«hZ!i  u T/  "»'-™''^«'   "light  in   theme,   and  with   iU 

characters  very  hghtly  drawn,  but  full  of  charm  and  glowin«  with 
colour.  The  Spenserian  stanza  lends  itself  readily  to  fhe  ^..Tuc 
me<h«,val  story,  and  picture  follows  picture  in  a  unt^oTll 
harmonious  as  it  is  rich  and  splendid.  ««c«won    as 

aOtWn^*'  ^"'..f  ^•^  „  '^^^  ^'8"  °'  St.  Agnes  was  kept  on  January 
2mh,  and  was  traditionally  celebrated  by  maidens  as  a  Le  wheTb^ 
ob^rving  certain  ntes   and  going  to  bed  fasting,  they  might  hope  for 

Keats  the  lover  Porphyro  chooHes  this  night  as  a  happy  time  to 
^tually  appear  to  the  maiden  Madeline,  to  woo.  and  bear  hTr  off  from 
among  her  kinsmen  who  are  hostile  to  him.  St.  Agnes  (whose  name 
cornea  ..om  the  Utin  a^na,  a  lamb,  was  a  Roman  mSljen  who  suZd 
martyn  om  as  a  Christian  in  the  4th  centur,.  It  wa.  said  thct  after 
her  .leath  her  parent,  had  a  vision  of  her,  with  a  white  lamb  by  Zl 
side  and  surrounded  by  angels.  I„  art  she  is  always  represented  with 
*  lamb,  and  usually  bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom. 

thflil^.r^'  '".'^'  ^f  l***^*"  '^^  '■^°'^-  ^'gh  Hunt  annotates 
the  line  thus :-' Could  he  have  selected  an  image  more  warm  and 
comfortable  in  itself,  and.  therefon,.  better  contradicted  by  theTas^^^ 
We   f«.l   the  plump,    fcatherv   birxl.   in   his  nook    ahiveig  in  ^te 
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ol  "to  «y  o„l7^^„.I°'""  °""  '~^"  "  ""Ply  •"•H.r  fonn 

were   lU^cMtomcd    to  wear      K....    .•"""""."'"'''"'""  ""S""!' 
atoo.ph.re  by  iJl^^lT,     Ke.t.    height™,    the  i,l„   „f  the  chill 
1^  ™to  oy  imagining  it  to  affect  even  ItfeleM  thm«      T„  u;      •  •  j 
imagination,  aim.  the  very  rail,  about  iL 7  T.       *^  ^"  *"'"' 

purgatorial  con(ii„me„t  '  '°'°'"  '"«'"•'  "■"  '<!«*  <" 

«.r;„::rr.hi^ht  "r.!",:  5  "-t .";  •" «■«  •""•  ^» 

theory  „,  the  ..cret  of  tj.r,  ■   Jhl"  "iTTh     fT"''' '''''■'' "''°'« 
worthy,  of  „lt.pity  to  ^„,";  "'""''  *"  ••••  '"b-t.^  ,jio„  „r  I... 

m«v„l  by  the  ...,,  m„.i.  to  think  that  „  .wit .  E/      "!"  T'l 
for  hi.  comfort,  a,  well  a,   f„,  „,h,„  ..      "*""'  *  ""°«  "'■  '"«<•■""«'" 

.,-k 'n^-  o^'ht^vru'Tflft^Thra."-  f  ■'■'*'••      "  ™-  '"• 
cho«n  to  imply  .  nite^f  ho..ra.y.  ™"  •"'""""  '"  *""•  —  - 

b«»u„)  .h.  «w  not,  ."  ''  ''^'"«'' '""''""  "'"  'li«.-o„raged 

SeL!:^*'  *  "'°"'   """'■   ""   ■'"«""•'?'   '»  —tag  ;  origitully 

J.°^^^-rr:i:::;T''"'"'  "**."■"  •"•  <*  -'•«-  •■•'•■ 

eo.,,,  acwn  to  it.  prj^r™:  tiT^'g    "^  '''""  ""  -""'  "" 

.0  bring  „„t  pc^ha^tL^^ciJ;^^roT  ■h"7':''''""",*°''''''°'-^- 

whom  St  Agnc,  warpalron  "'  '''"'°'"  °'  °^'"  "f 
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Purple  is  oftta 


f\"- 


120.  On.  of  th«  absurd  baUeft  conotrning  witohet  wu  thai  Umv 
oould  oarry  wktor  in  «  mva.     Cf.  ifocte/A,  I.  iii.  8 : 

But  in  ft  riar*  III  tMUicr  Mil 
128.  decdra,  begaiU  or  flatter  with  b«ppy  dreama. 

128.  fflickte,  much,  A.8.  mietl. 

129.  urchin,  child,  originally,  a  hedgehog.  O.E.  urthone. 

134.  •nchMtmtite  cold,  in  oompariaon  with  the  real  happineea  h« 
would  give  her. 

122.  188.  made  purple  riot,  made  the  blood  leap, 
ueed  poetioally  for  red,  following  the  Utin.  purpumu. 

153.  bMTd,  to  challenge  or  defy.     Krom  the  act  of  pluoking  by  the 
beard  in  oootemptuoua  defiance. 

lae.  passing-bell,  aee  note  on  1.  41,  p.  76. 

„^."!-  •*""  Merlin  paid  his  demon  all  his  monstrous  debt 
Merhn.  debt  wa.  hi.  exiatence  which  he  owed  to  a  demon  father. 
When  he  died  or  diwippearecl  through  the  diwloenre  of  hie  own  wisard 
•ecreU  to  Vivian,  he  wa.  yielding  hiniwlf  np  i^in  to  the  demon 
power.  The  only  parallel  here  i.  found  in  the  fact  that  the  lover,  are 
meeting  in  an  atmoaphere  of  .pell,  and  charm..  See  Tennywn  :  Merttn 
and  Vtvien. 

178.  cates.  Thi.  word  and  eater  both  come  from  the  old  French 
Moter  (modem  French  aeh^ter)  to  procure  or  provide,  applied  in  the 
CMe  of  eater  to  buying  food,  and  in  cate,  to  a  .pecial  kind  of  food 
itMlf,  I.e.,  delicacieii. 

180.  or  may  I  never  leave  my  grare,  never  uke  part  in  the 
reaurrectinn. 

188.  espial,  .pying  out,  inveetigating.     From  old  French  e»pier,  to 

124.  193.  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware— a  spirit  sent  on  Mme  roecial 
mewage,  intent  upon  it  and  unobservant  of  everything  else.  A.  .he 
appearand  pone,  to  her  chamber  Porphyro  *8  dragged  a«ide  by  old 
Angela,  and  the  rea«ler  i.  made  to  follow  a::- J  ol  serve  Madeline,  It 
will  be  noticed  at  once  that  Madeline's  chamber  and  everything  about 
her  IS  full  of  flulour  and  warmth  and  boauty  in  contrast  to  the  chill, 
repellant  atmosphere  without. 

216.  scutcheon  or  escutohcon,  armorial  bearing.,  from  L.  «r«/«m.  a 
ahield.     ••Could  all  the  pomp  and  grace,  of  aristocracy,  with  Titian's 
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126.  218.  gules,  heraldic  for  red. 

IWl.  clop'd  like  a  mJs«U  where  swart  peynims  nr.. 
onhnary  image  to  oxpreai  tha  nnw„,    i    ■    **'™"*  P^^J.   •«  extra- 
-d  «>ul.      The  i.J^  inLrrit:     ''^''"'**"«  Madeline  bcly 

by  the  Chri^tian  who  i,  hemnTHltu Jl  l  '''CTpa'" "'  ''''f '«''"^ 
«ivago  pagan..  Thin  eUborate  and  mher  CI  uTT'  ^^^^^  °' 
fonowe<l  by  the  «i„^le.  natumlol.  A.  tf*^ ''*""''• '^"''''''^ 
•nd  be  a  bud  again."  '  '^""«''  •  "*«  •»'0"W  "hut 

128.  2.51.  Carpet,  rather  a«  anachroni.m  in  thi.  medieval  .tory 
257.  Morphean  Amulet.  .leep-charm.     Morphea,  w..  tK    ^     . 
dream..     An  anmlet  i.  a  kind  of  modal  or  trinZ  r.r  k         ^  °' 
iny.tic  power.  "**'  ***  '^'^'ch  »•  •ttaohed 

261.  The  hall-door  shuU  anin  and  all  ♦k-  -  i      • 
Charle.  Cowden-Clarke  «ive.^an   i  ♦  °°*^  '"  »*«*•     Mr. 

When  Keat.  wa.  at  the  Sarke  ir      "?T'"«  ""'*'  *">    ^'•»    '»"«• 
friend.  u.ed  to  get  out  o^  b^  af  rht*      P  ^''  '^  ""'  ""'"^  °'  »>•" 

2^  Argwy.  .gr...  .hip.  p™b.bly  r™.  J«i„...kip  .^.  ..^       „ 
270.  Prom  lilkai  Suiareud  to  calv.1  i..k. 
luxurie..      Mr.    W    M     Ro««t»i       "«»  «»na  of   .dk  and    .pice  and 

^«~.ing  .h.  ,e..t  b"-M'S::'r^°  ,"•■!.  ;'^«  '",!;°'"'^-'- 

critic  and   no  admirer  ha.   v«*  \1         i ,     "  ^   ***  *'"*   *hi.  no 

incident  ha.  no  ".^  ctlr 'elwi  w '""" "  ^^''^'''l^'  "'« 
occa.ion  of  «,me  ex^nUui^aZ^jT  '  "'  """''  *'  '"  "^^^  ^he 
the  Udy  ha.  gone  fa  .^g  tH^d  a"nd"  °T.T  ""'  ''  ''^*^-  ^• 
charm  for  whici:  the  feaa?  wa^obrvti  he  :  T  "  '"''"'"«  '''' 
hi.   part  alw   to   provide   th^  2u\  *^  *''^''  cunaidered  it 
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in  wi'J^"^'^  c*U'd-The  ballad,   by  Alain  Chartier.  waa  not 
own  ballad  upon  it. 

uii?w?^"  l^'T^-^^y.'^'   vermillion-bright   red.   from    vermis.  tLe 
little  worm  (really  an  msect)  from  which  the  dye. is  obtained. 

343.  haggard,  wUd,  from  Fr.  /mgard,  a  wild  hawk. 

vof"'tr!lfr',  **?''"■''    ''^^   '^•^-    "^  hael:-'^A  health   to 
you,     the  shout  which  accompanied  the  drink. 

130.  360.  See  note  on  1.  251,  p.   126. 

376.  deform,  poetic  licence  permits  this  form  for  the  past  participle. 

377.  Aves,  prayers-from  the  opening  of  the  prayer.   Ace  Maria. 

oritir''  "1^  ^""  '°"'^'^'"  ^^^  ^'•-    <^'^'"'   »»  "lo-ing  W« 

nurse    who  hve  just  long  eHough  to  share  in  the  wonders  of  the  night, 
and  die  quietly  of  age  when  their      rts  are  over?" 


A  PROPHECY. 

thJni.''^"*?.^^  imaginative  little  poem  i.  addressed  to  the  cbUd  of 
the  poet  8  brother   George  Keats,  who  lived  in  Louisville.  Kentucky. 

the  freedom  of  the  new  world,  to  destinies  fuU  of  unknown  possibilities 

ZfJll  ™T**""  .1"  '""^^  '^  ""  *^«  ^^y*  destined^romS 

of  fire  which  18  harmless  to  the  one  marked  out  by     .e  god..     So  in 

iZ'l  *^J^\r      y°""«  ^'°^^"'  ''■•  "^^'^  "  tfae  ruler  of  hi.  raoe. 
(Mntid,  Bk.  II,  U.  680-700. )  "^  «»  nw  raoe. 

^131.  18-20.  Fate  has  decided  the  child's  calling,  even  before  he  i. 

23.  sUly,  simple.  inoflFensive,  A.S.  aaelig.     Cf.  Milton, 

Perhaps  their  love*  or  elae  their  sheep 
Was  all  that  did  their  *iUy  thoughU  so  busy  keep. 

—On  the  HaiivUy,  VL  »l-9a. 
132.  46.  paddle,  to  play  :  diminutive  of  pad,  to  go. 


^_^  .:'fi-H»gaF;._ 
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ROBERT  BROWNING, 
p  ,.  ^IPPA  PASSES. 

g'ven  ,„  the  li-e,  that  foiw  j,  "l  *"■     '^'"'  «P>«n.tioo  „f  the  ^ng  i, 

""J^'e^^  the  King  of  Cyprurin^  T  '"*'  *  ^^^^^''^'^  «'*'•«"  who 
^uthonty  to  the  Republic  Lt^  f  T  ''^  ^«»th.  resign iJ  her 
Venetian  village  of  A  whe^l'lJ^  ?  'T^  '^  "•"*»  «>»'*  a^t  the 
^-  people's  good,  and  wortTeir  ^  k'^"'  ""''  «"'«  «*Ptre  for 
Brownxng  fi„t  visited  Asolo  in  iL'°'^  ^^  ««»"«"«««  and  grace  » 
returned  forty  years  kter  w  th  elS  "t  ""^  ^"'=''^"^'  ^y  '^  H^ 
^-th  bought  some  land  there  o.^hLrh,"""'  ''"'  ^"^^  ''^^-^  ^^s^ 

**>.  ^.  jesses,  straps  for  hawks'  legs. 


HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABPOad 

Continent,  with    fU     »  *^"*  *"er   hs   earliVr   , ;  •  *. 

— t  wi:^,^:v:^-j'„j-^^^^-.hed  <„  th^uTL^.  s: 
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DE  GUSTIBUS. 

The  Latin  proverb  ««  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum."  correspond. 

to  the  Knghsh  one  "  There's  no  accounting  for  Ustes."    Browning  says 

that  If  our  preferences  persist  after  death,  his  will  be,  not  for  England 

but  for  Italy.  ' 

135.  22.  cicala,  the  tree-cricket,  often  heard  in  Italy  in  the  heat  of 
Bummer. 

36.  liver-wing:,  right  arm.  The  Bourbon  rule  in  Southern  Italy  was 
exceedingly  unpopular,  and  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  cast  it 
off;  the  king  here  referred  to  was  Ferdinand  II.  whose  cruelties  were 
denounced  by  Gladstone  in  1851.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  who 
was  expelled  in  1860,  and  Naples  was  incorporated  with  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Browning  sympathized  with  all  the  Italians' 
attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  and  independence,  even  when  they 
went  the  length  of  assassiqation. 


THE  ITALIAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Browning  was  proud  to  remember  that  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini 
used  to  read  this  poem  to  his  fellow  exiles  in  England  to  show  how  an 
Englishman  could  sympathize  with  them.     (Mrs.  Orr. ) 

136.  8.  Charles.  Charles  Albert.  Prince  of  Carignano,  belonged  to 
the  royal  house  of  Savoy,  but  was  brought  up  among  die  people,  and  as 
a  young  man  expressed  sympathy  with  revolutionary  principles  He 
was  afterwards  accused  of  betraying  Italy,  and  was  bitterly  denounced 
by  his  former  friends. 

19.  Mettemich  our  friend-said  ironically.  Mettemich,  the  Austrian 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  was  the  most  determined  enemy  of  Italian 
independence. 

20.  See  note  above  on  Charles  Albert. 

137.  41.  crypt,  place  of  concealment ;  cortimonly  used  of  a  place  for 
burial  '^ 

46.  My  fears  were  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  country:  "on  me 
Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy." 

138.  75.  duomo  (Italian)  cathedral. 

76.  Tenebrae,  a  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  involves 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  lights  on  the  altar.  The  Utin  word 
literally  means  ' '  darkness. " 


HERV6  RIBL. 
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misunderstood."    The  natrmf.  «,•  u  ^  broken-hearted  and 

therefore,  fulfilled  four  C^aftrth"  ""■"'"'  '^  ^'•°^'"g  --• 
Albert's  position  was  Ivey  difficult  on  """"l  .""  P"^"^''^^'     C*'^^'- 

a  .ore  favou.bie  view  :fi:^'!:i::':;r.^;:rr'  -^^ 

has  merely  given  characteristic  expression  t.    X         !        drowning 
ardent  Italian  patriots  of  the  time  """'""""*  °^  ^''^ 

140.  138-144.  These  lines  forcefully  renresenf  fh„  r   •  ■        . 
>n  Italy  during  the  apparently  fru.lel  s^3  Z  ;;r;:dlr  ^°° 


INCIDEXT   OF    THE    FRENCH    CAMP 

stotedX^yri^;  73;^\t''  '^"•^>  ^^  *^«  ^-"^-  ^^  - 

Austrians/Mrs.%rrsays      "ThJr  '"  "'"^'"^^^  *»«^«-«   by  the 
was  a  man."  ^   "        ^''^  "''"■^''  '^  *™«  •  ^ut  its  actual  hero 

141.  1.  we  French.    The  story  is  told  by  a  spectator. 
7.  prone,  bending  or  leaning  forward. 
11.  Lannes,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals 

i»ij.  J4-5.  film  IS  nominative  to  sheathes. 


HERVi   KIEL. 

Browning  was  in  France  when  it  was  invaded  hv  P„     •    • 
escaped  from  the  country  with  some  d  ffi     u    ^^/^^'a  '"  1870,  and 

the  diso^Iers  which  folLe^  tl  e  ooHap^^^^^^^^  the  outbreak  of 

Desiring  to  express  his  Rvmr..fk      °"*Pf  °*  ^^^  l^rench    resistance. 

P.H.  f  »«T,r;j^:  rr's,'^,;  r^r^oj-'  '}-^^ »' 
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rMt  of  hii  life.  "      ""'"   -«  kolKlay  for  thg 

The  expedition  .i„tl.!  fh/ "     *°'^- '^"''''  '"''  '"'■"''  »»  ""■>»■ 

.K.  .ixteenth  .„d  .eve„«e,rh  ce"  urie,    .  :!:f fl  "^  T"^''"    '" 
MS.  18.  twd„  .ni  dghly.    r„„eh,  ,„.t,,.vi„gt.d„u». 

43.  pressed,  forced  to  sen'e, 
TourviUe,  the  French  admiral. 

««^..«.doj„c;oi:L^:!v^:— ^^^^^ 

144.  46.  Malouins,  men  of  St.  Malo. 

63'  qlr?  *!!  ""'  ''  ""'  "''"  *'«  "^«^  '^-^'-S-  into  the  aea. 
63.  Sohdor,  the  fort  defending  the  bay. 

145.  75.  profound  (here  used  a«  a  noun),  depths 

^.  rampired,  protected  by  ramparts  or  fortifications 

95.  for,  instead  of.  *         • 

THE  TWO  POETS  OF  CROISIC 

love  is  a  necessary  part  of  L  C's  S^aT" Jh^:  f  T'''  ''^' 
cause  a  little  difficulty  to  begin  with  by  ,ts  extl>"^  ^  ^^'  "*^ 

but  this  only  adds  to  its  charm  when  thf  I  i"*'^ '°""'""«««' 

The  grammatical  constructron  II  t"  ^atToT'^'tH  "  ''^^"  ^'-I-*- 
other  are  indicated  in  the  followL  L^    '  ",  °^.  *^*  ''''"^  '^  ^^^ 

IB  loiiowmg  prose  rendering:  "As  a  bank  of 


THB  OUARDUW  AKGKL.  gSl 

rooM  Btandfi  bare  till  ■»•«.  iw 

a  bright  .tar  pierce,  thet^^^^^^^^^^  ;X  ^"  '^Ir'  ^°"^""«  "" 
in  my  life  with  disgrace  till  your  t^T  '  1  "  ''°'"'*'  "*«'"«*'  *<>  hem 
«nile  of  God-the  diZ^tTlolT^'  "'''^''^  '°  ^"«*'^"  '*  -'^^  the 

"ptuJ^Je^^rh^iUr^  -  -  poet  the 

rs-  ^^-^-  ^'  --  ^  oriitzTe^i^s^^^^ 

inilp"?-     ""^'  "  •"  ""«"  ^«  -^  21.  the  poet  haa  attempted  to 

m^ Jtht:^i:tTAn::i^^^^^^  r*  -^^  -^-  «-*•>« 

here,  however,  ia  rather  ToZZlt^T'  ^"'*"--     ^he  reference 
than  to  the  particular  case  of  tltL  7oT.hl  7^  ^'""^"  '"  ««"«~» 

married  when  he  met  her.  ^  ''"  "^^^  «»«a8?d  to  be 

of  the  -ombre  bass     Cf.  H^es "m      "^^^ '^"^^^^  ^^^  P-domi„Tncf 
t^^^r  *"'"*^'  '^     '^^  ^*-'  -^-Ption  of  the  poet's  does 


THE    GUARDIAN   ANGEL 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Amni8tin«  *♦  Wo 
a  pictu™  called   "The   oZZ:  Tng^r  1"  T     '''"*"°'  ^^'''^  " 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  centur .      rf  1'        ^  ^"««»no.  an   Italian 
spread  wings  embracing  a  ChI'^  chilf  k"'"  *"  *"««1  ^th  out- 
pmyer.  ^       ""^''"^  ^'hild.  whose  hands  he  folds  in 

151.  6.  another  child,  the  poet  himself. 
7.  retrieve,  bring  back  to  the  right  way 
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163.  46.  My  angel  with  me.  too.  hi,  wife.     Se«  hne  54. 
M.  Anconl^  on  the  Italian  coast,  near  Fano. 


ANDREA    DEL   SARTO 

when  he  wan  living  i„  Florence  in  T  "'  ^''^  ^'  '"'^  ^"^^«n 
in  England  for  a  copy  o  thllrtrairj^^  «  a  request  fru.n  a  friend 
in  the  Pitti  Palace 'Vownin7co:rnof"'r''''^r°"  '^'^  ^'^« 
instead.  Mr.  Ernest  Radford  tT.  ,  ".  ^  u  °'"'  ''"'^  """'  **"«  P^^'" 
"tist   and   his    wif«  describes    the    picture  :-"  The 

towardsler  lirh  :  p   aSrexn    *'•  '^'^  '-«^''-     Andrea   tu^^ 

Hi«  ^,v,i,*  •  P'eaaifig    expression    on    his   fao« 

118  right  arm  is  round  hnr .   i.„  i         i-  *°® 

for  the  strength  S'ha  go,  e  \lZ  tZ:^^  ''  '  «"^^^'"«  '^^  ^^e 
the  letter  in  her  hand,  and'  Ic^^k  neither  a  '  that'  '  '.  f-'  '°''^' 
straight  out  of  the  canvas  And  Thll  .r  ,  "°'  ^*  ''''"•  »^"t 
brown  hair  is  passive  and  un  nffl  ^  T''^"'  ^^''  ^'^*»  *''«  "-^d- 
Ther^  is  silent  thTnder  in  thisT  1'  .T^  *"'""^  expressionless, 
no  anger.  Ifc  «  "  ^Ts  onl"  1  "  ''ir  ''''"  ^^«'  ^"*  ^^ere  is 
i-utabledeteJS.::l:/,7^-f-^    ^^   '''  ^^   ^^"e 

thfru^eTtin';^:n^^^^^ 

ia  chiefly  indelZT^;^t^LT:rTf  ""T^"' ''  '°^  '''^  ^^"^^^^ 
from  the  following  ext3  f  tratf.  k"  f '^"'•^'  ^  ^"'  ^e  seen 
with  Mrs.  Foster's^^tis^-«.  C^r  ^  ^^''^^''*  *°^  Hopkins, 
bolder  and  more  elevated  mind  T«^  h  t  ™*'^'"  P«««««««d  a  somewhat 
higher  qualifications  L  he  w^  fori  '7.'  ""^^^  distinguished  for 

art  he  practised,  he  would  be3T;  !"^'^P*'  °^  j"^«™«^"t  in  the 
equal.  But  there  was  a  certatTl- ?l  "f"''  '"^"  '"^^  ^*^°»'  »" 
and  want  of  force  inWs  natu^  wh    1     ^  '  *  '"''  °^  '^'^^^''^^ 

evidences  of  ardour TnnZ.H  T-^r^^ '' ''"P"^^^^^^  ^^at  those 

exalted  character,  sho^W  ever  a^t"'  ^^^  "^  ^^^P^^"  *°  ^^^  "«- 
display  one  partide  of  that  elevS'wh-^H'  "",'''  '^^  ^^  ^"^  "- 
added  to  the  advantages  whTrlS  he  '  ""i'  ''  '"'  ''^^^  ^^^ 
rendered  hi™  a  truly  difinepatr'  ''  T'T''   "°"^^  ^^'^- 

a  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  Via  di  San'c^ll -       I         ""^  ^''^''^  '^*" 
<*p-maker.  and  who.    though    born  oJ  a  t^         ^^ '"""'"^  *°  * 

«gn    Dorn  of   a  poor  and    vicious   father, 


ANDHEA    DSL  BKHTO. 
carried    about  her  as  mnoh        -a 

ot».era  ensnnn-d  the  unlucky  aX    11    ""' °/  '"'"' ''"^  '^"°"« 
»oon  caused  him  to  necleet  fh      l'^'        ^  ""moderate  love  for  h«r 
great  measure  to  diseo„U„  L  ^hV^I  'r  '^'""■'^•'  ^^  »»-  -t.  -dt 
Pa-nt,      Now  it  chanced    la    a  s«d     nT?'"^''  ''«  '^^'^  «'-"  to  h" 
f«-han.l  of  this  woman,  who  rofno"!"^  «"''-"-"ness  seized  the 
thereof.     Without   taking  counse    of.    7-   T   '"'   *""'•   ^'"t  died 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  Ids  art  or   he  jn'"  ""'       ''"^'""  ••   -"^»'«^ 
and  to  the  eminence  he  had  iTi      .  """■^"''''•^t.on  due  to  his  genius 
-«'.  in  short,  to  any  o^hi:  t  'drer^S  '^  '""^"  ^^^^ '  -tlT     a 
a«=o.o  del  Fede.  such  was  the  name  «    't.  "*  '"^^  '^'''  ^«-^-'a  di 

beauty  appearing  to  h,m  to  meritTh  '''""""'  *°  ^  ^is  nife  •  her 

^or  her  having  ^^e  influerovlrhrlr'  '^  "^"''«'  ^^  ^^^ 
towards  which  he  had  begun  to  make  „    TJ'"  ^''^'"^  ^"^  ''^nour 
-hen  this  news  became  kr^Twn  i„  Flor/      .^^'"'  '^'''^'^^'     But 
wh.ch  hi,  friends  had  previou^  bo^eTo7n         "^^^  ^"'^  '''^-"- 
and  disgust,   since  it  appeared   to  ^h        ^^   '*  '^*"e"'  '«  contempt 
disgrace  had  obscured  for  Hme  an  tL,  *'''^'   ''^  ^^••'^--  of   tl^s 
h.s  talents.     But  he  destroyed  h.'  own  I     '  '"'  ""°""  ""^'--d  by 
friends  by  this  act.  seeing  that  hi         \  ^  *'*  *'  '^«"  ^«  estranged  his 
he  hadj^sides  fali;„  into^t  ^r  a^Tr  r'°"^'  «"^  ^^ '^  th 
do  as  she  pleased  in  all  things.     He  atando^  .''""*"'  ^'^^  ""^^  bim 
another,  for  example,  and  af op  J  th^fet  "      ^"  *^.""  P^-"  ^^^^er  and 
the.r  stead  ;  insomuch  that  alf  who  knew  .K?"^  '''''''  °^  his  wife  in 
and  he  soon  began  to  be  as  mlh        Z  i"^  ^^"''  '"""''"^d  over  him 
nought  after."   Idrea  fou„7t"h L^^^ :t  ^'  '^  '^'  P-iously  ^^n' 
theadviceof  his  friends,  he  put  hiT^fet      ."^  "^^'^'^'^^  '^^''  on 
Pans,  where  he  was  richly  rewardeHK     lu  t  ^'"P^«  »"^  -ent  to 

Taking  the  money  which  the  kL  0!^/  ,  I     T"^   ^'"^   ^  ''^'turn. 
of  pictures,  statues  and  other  fin    fhZh  ''"^  '°^  *^«  P^-bas^ 

fim  sworn  on  the  gospels  to  return  natw  1  ..''''  ''^'•^'°^«'  ^-'-^ 
m  Florence,  he  lived  joyously  wif h\  ^f "^  """'bs.  Arrived  happilv 
presents  to  her  father'^and  ^rstl'      w    /''' '°'"^  ^'■'"«>  ^ 

parents,  whom  he  would  not  e:en:;a"ndr'  "°'""^  ''''  ^"^  «- 
period,  ended  their  lives  in  great  Z' 7       /'  "'  '^'  «"^  °^  *  certain 

the  money  entruste.1  to  him  Inburd;;!  ^    "'"J-"     "^^'"«  «P«»t 

m  various  other  pleasures,  Andr^rtAl'S""  *"'  '"'"^«'''«  ^--'f 

remained  in  Florence  in  the  very  lowlsi"'?        J''"""  '^  ^™-«.  '^nd 

'^d  passing  his  time  as  he  best  might  *'"'   ^'"""""^  *  ""^"^~^ 
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oti" ■oil'* ":"  r.::'^'; . ;, ^""7  "«■/  i»--i  'i.= »»„«„.„« 

u-       .,  •'^  piace  mat  he  did  not  ava  1  himtu-lf  nt  *i.    *    a. 

his  wife ;  and  if  at  anv  fi.«»  k    .     •    ,     *"  ""mstit  of  the  features  of 

because  he  had  this  woman  oon-»«  ^i     u  r  pa»nting,   not  only 

frequently,  but  21,  I^d  what  .  s"  f  ^'"''^''  '"'  '^^^^^  ^^^  - 
ments  engraven  on  hi,  Zlrt  it  I  7'  ^""^  ''«  h-d  her  linea- 
female  holds  have  a  c' rtair2;«  l  \  fP""'  '•'"'  *''""'''  »"  hi. 
( Vasari. )  something  which  recalls  that  of  his  wife. " 

32.  no  one's,  not  even  his. 

icf at  hit;?„:;\';ra::bitt's  ":T'  '-''^  ^" '-  ^-^-^  ^  '-^  '^a- 

noontide  splendour    InTtulT         ,  «*P'"^t*°"«.  *«  the  day  lo«,s  its 
autumn.  '  ^*''  «'°'"^  °'  »""""«'•  changes  to  the  decay  of 

-^'^"^tTZZ"^^^^^^  -aether  Within  the 

Andrea  acquiesce."  hr^e^li^^n T!  1"""  '°"''''*  "''^  ^^«  ^-''^^■ 
lostopportinitie..  "°"'  ''"'  ^'^  ^""°^  ^elp  regretting  hi. 

166.  93.  MoreUo,  a  mountain  near  Florence 

paL'L'^'he'dt:i;?,rLn  '''''''V!'' ""-'  ^*--  °^  ^*««- 

that  Andrea  coptl  aMr^:,"*;  T"  ^^^"^  A"''"^-  Vasari  says 
Raphael's  own  p  .pils  ThoTad  h^^'""^  "^''^  ^"^^  «^'"*-«'  '^-^ 
the  c-opy  from  trorigLa,.  ""^  "'  ""  P*"""«'  «°"^^  ^^  ^" 

Andrea  refers  to  him  again  in  line  184  '"^   '®' 

150    Fontaine-oleau,  a  royal  palace  not  far  from  Paris 


.  ^mim§T'5i 


nn  L08T  L«ADia 

J89-Ifll3.     Boochi      in    K-       a 
■:  "°™'".  *l'».  i' 1..  W6,»  Jilt"''"'"  ^        Tl,a„  i.., ,„,,„.„ 

209-10      \f  w  "'^  P">'"tf  noattc'titioii 

220.     The  cousin  (or  loVer'»«,»,^ 

-   the  little    .In.ma-.iJt'^a^dTe^'^^lr''^-'' the  third  chan^ter 
the  situation.  ""--".    but    p^founrfi^,    ,^^^  JJ 

161.  20?.  Leonard     r^        ^ 

THE  LOST  LEADER, 
■ine  suggestion  for  th' 

^ndon^entof  the  riC;lS  orh""'"''^^'"^  ^  '^-"^th's 
^nservatism  of  hi.s  old  age  bu  r^  ^'^  /°"'''  '°'-  the  .  .actionary 
«»"   -y  fancy  p„,traifc   Wo;dswor  1  ^^  °"'^  *  "'^^-tion.     ..rc^ 

-«a-ed.  in  ju,,i,,  ,„  b^rS.       "  "'"«""^*-"'  -d  should  tij 

162.  W.     Better  to  overcome  nu.  o^      „.      . 
'wJdb  in  oppositior,  to  hfn,  th^.w'  "ffe«'«"  for  him  and  fiaht 

appeal  to  his  affection  C^        ^''''"^'  ^  *'"  ^'-  ^k  b,  a„* 


^■^^jJkH»ge;^- 
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kviuhwk  to  asolando. 

public  in?er.rin  If?'        ^*'''  '"P"''  "'  ^"'  '""^"^  ''-'  'i"ickc„ed 

"to  disport    n  the  ol!  ■'■"'"'  '"""  '*•"  ^^"'''^"  ^"''  *"«/"»•— 

P««,o-^.  *  '    *"    '  ttnljrial    Benitw,   who   was   Oiifi«n 

™,»u™ged   by   .he   goo..   ,i.he,  o,  tW   who  .re'  workCt  "he 


U2.  17.  the  lliu«n,  the  poet  himself  after  death. 


ft«i^£K, 


■Fm>' 


^  ^ 


ALFRBD.  LORD  TENNYSON. 
TO  THK  QUEEN. 

•hip.     In  thi..  «,  i„  all  h  .  ^Z.  t    .,   ^^      •""'  ""*'""•*  »»»«  Uureato- 

in  court  poetry.     TaJny-on  w„,  1^;:!,^.  IT"     M   "''t"  '"'"''"« 
fl»tt«ry.  .„d  hi.  unaffecfU  udmiratioTJor  X   n  """^  *"''  *''  *° 

163.  7-8.     Teiinyaon  .uoceeiled  WordawortK  {«  ^k    r 
Wt  that  in  following  .o  great  a  man  h  Laureate. hip,  and 

greater  than  the  office  iUdf  could  «*:«       ""  ""'""«  '"  ''"-^  «-» 

la  a  sweeter  mime.  t!iat  of  the  bird,  in  the  .pring. 


THE  POET. 

Thi.  poem,   which  expre.ae.  Tennv«nn'. 

luture  and  vocation,  wa.  written  whlnT      "°°*'«P*""»  °'  the  po<;f. 

publiahed  in  the  vo  um"  7lm     U  i.      ""  T  7'^  ^°""«  "*"•  »"<» 

vi.ion.  and  one  to  which  TTyJ'Z  '^^^  ^'^^  ^^'^^^^ 

0^and.an.hichi.thehe.T:.^ 

37.     TennyBon,  like  the  earlier  noet.  of  th  *  . 

the  influence  of  the  poet  mu.t  be  ^Ch,ll.^    ""*"'"^'  ^"«"«*'  t^** 
•nd  of  peace.  ^         "' '"  *''*  «^'^'*t  cau«e.  of  freedom 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN 

modd.     Chaucer  wrote  .  ,"t  ol  ^  '"^  "»■  '''"°"  ""«  «"ly 

T.„„y.»  bring.  U«,.u'  the  h.r""'  ?  '""°""  ''"°'°'»  »'  ""il-i'y^ 

device  of  a  dream.  ■«ttm„    he  resorts  to  the  old 
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died  «..  „1  LX";i./„t  lortd"'  tr°'  ;^  '" 
"..vifble  tut  .he  .hoald  bo  giZ  t^Z^^  !.  w„  therefor, 
promUed  the  most  beautif.,1  „f  i    •  "  "^  "''°'"  ^™°'  l""* 

•Muetion  by  pTpTarouri  '°*  '"^'°  '"'  ■"»  Wde.      Her 

of  M».i.»^^drzte77w^r  ;„i:"'rr  r  '"■° "»' ""  «*°" 

de-lraotio,,  of  Troy  7,  the  1,71,  , T^'  "'""'  "'^'^  "•"' '"  ""• 
."■ghttotheWtler-Mttrttgr"''''*''"'  ''''••  "'"■■  '- 

Th'e'^riL°:hir»br'„!:f  ?  '■  ^^'t'*-  ""■*''' »'  ^^-»-'>"- 

victim.     Legend,  „,  the^ri?  T         'f""*'""*  »  ">•  proper 

become  her  peT„tud  votare;..  ^  ""•''  '"'  "*"'•  '" 

Hb™  Z'  ^tarn's    By'  h«  „.f  T'"'  *' '"'  "'  "'  *^''"' 
to  fi»cim>,e  „d  .„Mo.  L'l  «"«»"'"■>■•/  •ttr«tioo,  .he  ™  .bl, 

w  ..„  ae.rb7  tb-X'-of^iT^r.otrt  r ''"°""  -»-' 

171.  144.    The  Nilus  would  have  risen  * 

of  the  figure  of  hyperbole.  ^  «*^  ^'^P'* 

145.  Lybian,  African. 

i«.,  ,5..  H.L«        I:::'  ■"  ^'' '"  "*■"=<' "«°'  "■ 

A..oy  .ho™  by  toro.  .  ^M.^a'Tmr.Tpr.r:"""-    '■" 


,  f^i^'^'i.. 


YOj;  ASK    MK   WHY.  2g^ 

m  lit  !r  T""^  '^^"' "'"  ^''^^-  "^  h-  eye.. 

173.  196.  Her  who  died  to  save  h*r  f-*i.    . 

Jephthah.     See  Judge,  xi.  ^.4?  *'^*'"  ^°^  =  '»>•  daughter  of 

174.  243.  Thridding,  threading     Bori^ur. 

175.  251.  Rosamund.    The  tl  b!^  **''"' ^  ^''''  ^^^^'^ 
King  Henry  II.  has  been  often  fe  ebfatlT"        ""  ""'  *''  '''^°""**'  °' 
to  -ave  her  from  hia  jealou.  queen   «     "*  r™"""''     ^'  ^'^  '"*»  ^^at 
.«n.o«nded  by  .  .ecret  maze.T;":"^      '*  '"  '"  *  "'^^  '»-"' 
•nd  put  to  death.     See  TennyJ;  B^t  '  '''  ^"  ^'-«'^«'«d 

Spr"rMar.r"r'-^----"- 

Cleopatra  as  Queen  Eleanor  to  Rrr'Jd^*''  """^  "'^•*-'^  'o 
263.Thec.ptainofmydre.n«.    Seeline55. 
266.  Her  who  dasp'd  !,...«,    ..    ,^  , 

Roper,  elde.tdaughterof'thegreatrrt^^r'"''^-  ^"^-t 
nsk  «H,ured  her  father's  head  ^CVel^Z""  ^*°"'  *'  *^«  «^«*te8t 
••»««5red  r^lic,  and  clasped  itTw  ^\«e«"ted,  preserved  it 
ny.on  speak,  of  her  father^  '  Ju^deTed""^^^^^^^^^  'f«  ^"--  T- 
•nd  put  to  death  by  the  law  of  K.n     «  ^"«''  ^^  ^*»  sentenced 

-i«-t.  and  his  death  a  judicL  Lll''^"'"^  ^"''  ''^  "-*«-  wa. 

267.  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans     T.      * 
her  remarkable  enthusiasm   brouLt  n.  '***'^  °^  ^"'^  "'•«.  by 

in  the  n.ost  desperate  days'of  tif  Ln7  T"*'  *°  ''^^  ^^^^^^  army 
.  Through  her  the  English  we«  Tj   .  ^  "'^  ^**"  '^''^'  "  ^^«  known 
King  of  France.       ^  '"  ^''"'''^'  *"«»  Charles  VII  was  orown^ 

wife  of  I^;g  Kdward  I."    ThHe!^  "'T''**"'    ^^e""" «' Castile. 

Prince  Edwurd.  was  %htingt  fe  Crus  T  V*"  *'^  '^•"«'  *^- 
pouoned  arrow,  and  hU  young  wife  ri.£^^^^^^^  ""^  '^"""^'«^  ^^  » 

•ucking  the  poiaon  from  his  wl^nd      I t     '  "'^  "^'  '^  "^«  hi.  by 

the  .tory  ha,  been  rather  diL:^::l-,;Ltrtl^'-^^^  legends^ 


YOU  A     :  ME  WHY. 
Inthe«!t  of  poems  under  thi»  title    T«„„  o  . 

po..t.on  cle«.ly.  as  that  of  an  Jgiutma^  w/T,^'^"'''  ^"^  P««««^ 
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that  of  Byron  and  Shellev      H»  j  •  * 
«d  believe,  in  reflr^r^^^^Zl^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

organization,  which  forbid  thTln  «™^^"*"y-     He  di8tru.t.  alw 

greatnea.  or    wealth    col    L  h  r""- "'  '"''^^^^^  °P-'-      No 
mdividual  freedom;  and  that  ln„        ^"'''°'   ^^^^P^^^te  the  Iom  of 
1-e  England  and  UhetXTodt^Tslrj^  ^.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^i^ 
In  the  second  poem  he  .h        u  ''*^  "°°''*'-y ' 

In  the  third  noem  l,«      i  l«"P'e. 

tl-'-ght  to  .M  tt.  f„t„^       """"'  •"'■°°.  "d  should  t^  „„  ,„  J 

«■  On  am  poi«,  ti,,  „b, 

w.ior„  L'Ht^'raSrc'rz.'^''''''--  <— .. 

«.  mt  .v«,  «p»u.er  can  ,il.  Tj ,""'  "  '™'"^'^' 

66.  Neither  hide  the  ray  i,^ 

»*  in  your  own  gospel.         "'•     '     '     '     *^ucate  those  who  are  fit  for 

-'^^r^:^::tl^rX^    -^^ -.ng  .  .e  .ne 

antecedent  of  both  ./.„,,  The  metint  off.  "'''''''  "^^'^  ^^  *!»« 
be:  J  Urge  the  law,  when  you  /«??«*  2  '"°'*"'"  ^^'^'^  tben 
forcibly  urged  in  debate-hiw  whTu  .  '^'^^'O"'  for  law  may  be 
bind,  and  encloses  all  ourt  Je'i:  »  "'  "  '"  "«^*«  ^^  "-7  m^  j^! 

A«mo„r,  ''or  elemelte'^f  whicrth!  *"'*  "^"^  """"^  *^«  f""'"  so-called 
composed.  ^^'"^  *^«  «»"«"<»  believed  all  nature  to   S 

180.  103.  A  Bridal^awn  of  Th..  ^ 
tbeir  way  through  oppo::S„l?:^^'-P-^»  =   ^^'^  '^=-  °^"  -ke 


MORTE  D'artHDR.  gg 

what  i«  done  in  the  p^T      '^^  ^^"^ '  '^'^"^'^  ^"l  benefit  by 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND. 
This  poem  formed  one  of  a  ffronn  nf  ♦!. 
time  when  Tennyson's  feelingV^^'fJ^T  ?"'*'"  '"°«"  '">**«»  at . 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  with  ..ZiZSlT      ""  "'^"'^  ^^  '^«  ""^acitie. 
Thirty  years  later  .  new  edition  jtrr°  "  ^"^^^^  sympathized. 
Tennyson,  wa.  widely  sun^  «'„  J      ,     ""''«'  "«*  *°  »»"c  by  Udy 

^the  poet  that  it  w^sung  "  :C ^  "I^";    '''^'"'^  ^^^''-'-^ 
Queen's  birthday,  1882.  ^  ^***  °''">^"  i»  India  on  the 


MORTE  D'ARTHUR 
The  book  f«,m  which  Tennyson  took  th«  „ 
Btory  in  this  poem  is  the  colLln    r  ?* .°""®  ""^  Bnbst«»ce  of  the 
Malor,andp„^d  hyCsJ^lTZt^'^V  "^***°  ^^  «-  Thomt 
turn,  had  his  stories  from"n     '  h!"  "*^  ''°*"'7.     Malory,  in  h^ 

"  the  French  book."    mile  hTst     """'"  ''^''''  ^«  "»»««  ^^iely  i^ 
French  poems  and  roZ    es  7^:"  *"/"'"''^ '^ 
French,   but  sometimes  WeL  1  !i     ^°*^  '*°"*'  '^o"  not  alwC 
Celtic  legend  is  in  facTlIln  ^^"Z '^^'    ^^^  ongiSS 
definethepersonality  of  the  true  Arthnr'       .       '^  "^'^  ^Po^BiHe  to 
history.     Many  chroniclers  and  Ute  fn  F     ,     T'^  '*^«  '^•*«-  "^  ^ 
niade  him  their  hero,  and  ever  in'C ^L  ""^         T  °"  *^«  "'^*'°««t 
h.8  story.     Gradually  also  manv  ot^     !  '  ""^  '"'"•«  variations  in 

were  brought  into  Ln.^t^l^^Z:'^:;''  ^"«^^'^ 'J-<- <ii«tin.;: 
romances  was  formed.  Of  thesr.^^  Arthunan  one  and  a  cycle  of 
f!,  Orail  By  the  time  i^M^o"  t' a^lJ*"'^'"' ''  '''^'^''^^ 
of  :t  was  historical  Under  the  s^Zt^tTetf/r '''''**  ^'^^^  ^'*«« 
brought  together  and  rendered  inZ  nw  !«  f'  ^"^"^  ^'Anhur.  he 
number  of  ..les  of  King  Arthur  Jll^l^l^^t'T  '''"''  ^  '■^--- 
Sangreal  (holy  grail).  r.nd  a  host  of  mi„n  *  f '    ^^  ''""'•**  ^"^i".  the 
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Thew  poem,  first  appe«^  Lm  tU  T?      f  "**  important  place, 
twenty  year.,  he^^ll^  'T'T  *'7  *^°"°«  •  Period  of  abont 
had  written  Vo^^en^^^f^^ltZ";"  *'^  *'*''  '°"*^'-'  »>• 
the  fra«mentXa«„c./..  „ JS2t;2^^^^^ 
which  appeared  in  1842     Thi.  ^™    ^'^^«^'"''  ^n'l  ^orte  rf-^r^Anr, 

explanatory  verse,  ^ed  ^E^^T^''^''''''^  *"'  ^^'^'^  »>'  «>»• 
'^7  in  mind  the  .cheme  of  a  m„rw"''  *l**  *'^  """^"^  ^'^ 
■ubject  of  King  Arthur.  °*^"  ^°'^'  »"  *i^  <>»  the 

The  battle  wa.  the  last  LJT2,  il*  ^'^"'^y '^^  ^"'^^  the  f^ll  account, 
thee  of  hi.  rebel  n^^st  ^orl^d  liet  T"  °'  ''^  ''"«  ^^ 
hand  encounter  between  the  two  ielL  rf'^i '"°'  ""  '  ^'*"*^-^- 
the  Wicked  l.i,ht  hi.  death  bj.  l^ttthe^^f  Stlf  1^ 

the^S•ofr SbJ^^^^^^^^  -o  caUed  from 

bound  to  Arthur  by  the  cW  TnTh!^     P     ^'"^'   '^^'^  '^"'«^'"' 
companion..     At  great  U^^^  *°d  hohest  vow.,  were  hi.  con.tant 

where  one  my.tic5^^\';"^re?e^J^fo:^^^  **''*'  '"  '^^  ^•". 

pure  in  heart  and  life  °'  ****  "^"'^^^  ^^°  ^"  abwlutety 

4.  Lyonnesse.  the  fabulou.  countrv  wh.vt.  « .. 
■oene  of  many  .torie.  „f  Arth,,?     tI  «>manci.t.  made  the 

we.tward.  from  Cornwa.l^e  Irt      ''"  ""^^^  ^  «^*«°^  «««th. 
tt      ^^inland  and  the  SdH^ ^  '"""'  '^  '"^  '«•'  ^*-«- 

>    H  broken  chancel  Ti.«  ^^i.   1 

•bout  hi.  gr..t„«.    OneCZV  wi  tl  »  r'f"  '°*°''  »"'■'■«''• 


MORTB   D'aRTHUR.  g^g 

'••PP*"  Md  rule  them  Mnin      TKi-    j       • 

legend..  "°  •«^-     ^hi.  ide.  u  fo„„d   in  nutny  of  the 

26.  helm,  helmet 

27.  My  brand  ExcaUbur.    Th«  t,««'- 

-  .  myrteriou.  gift  from  .  wpe™^!^  "         '  "'^'''^  ^"^  ««'»•  ^ »»'« 
Anglo-S.xoa  word,  for  nZT^^^T  '°'*'"-     ^""'^  »  «««  <>'  the 

Ch«lemHW...ord.t^;.roe  Vr^L*"/  T""  "  ^  ^"^ 
31.  Samite,  a  ««i,    ii.  ^  ^"  •%?«*«. 

88.  Lightlj,   quickly      Thi. 
Teanyson  fke.  it  directly  froL  Zn'  "^T""  '"  *'^'*«'  Engli.h.  and 
"My  lord,  yonr  commJc^:rt^hauVd     ""'  ^  ^<^--'--Ply: 
word  again."  ""•"  *>«  d<«»«.  wd  lightly  bring  yon 

proUh^lSg"^^^^^^  n,i„d.     Tenny^n  wa. 

nanc  di vidit  illuc. »    ^^^  /  ^  ^^    ^^""^  *°»»«m  nnnc  hue  celerem, 

185.  80.  Lief,  A.S.  ieo/,  beWed.' 

80-  Chased,  engraved. 

ix»»>».lity  in  U,.  „..  „,  tt,^.,^^"''  '■'"'  "«       -ii«  ..oni  i.  gi,«. 

183.  targer  than  jnaam,  . 

■MgniHed.  ™^   "  °''J««'   enwlop.*   i„  „;,,  j,  ^,^^^^ 

186.  haiiieM,  lumour. 

-d'fhol'ltlld'*:^^,^^^^^^  ^  .  .  .     TheaUite^tion 

Here.  a.  in  the  next  few  li^e.  th^.ird  ' '"  '^  '''^'^'  °^  ^-erberation 
P-sage,      Notice  especiali;  ihe  e'n  W   T"'  *" '''='°  *^«  «-««  ^^  ^^^ 
from  the  noiay  journey  of  the  rr^ZrL'*'^  in  line.  190  and  191. 
view  of  the  .till,  p^oonlit  hi?  ^  «^*  **""  *^«  ««k«  *«  the  .udde^ 


:'^lTf^2 
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A  stole  (Fr.  estole,  L.  stola)  wm  • 


197.  black-stoled,  black-robed. 
long  cloak. 

189.  215.  greaves,  armour  for  the  legs, 
cuisses,  armour  for  the  thighs. 

enl'^t"^'^  ''"^  "'  ""^*'  "P'"^^'*  -'J^  Wood  from  the  on.ee  or 

u^^ifted  on  the  da^s  (platform^,,  hi.  g^Men  hair  shining  like  the  rl^^^ 

224.  The  lists,  the  enclosed  ground  where  tournaments  were  held. 
The  denvation  is  uncertain.  «»"««»  were  Held. 

230.  When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance.  The  storie. 
represent  King  Arthur  as  sitting  in  his  hall  every  m;ming  t^  helJ 
causes  and  see  justice  done  among  hi.  people.  The  'LuT^Z^'^Z 
when  some  oppressed  subject  came  in  with  a  tale  of  wrong,  and  askS 
or  redress.  At  once  some  "  noble  knight »  would  spring  !!H^Lf^ 
for  the  pnv.le«e  of  nding  out  to  right  the  wrong,  punish  the  tyrant  a"d 
restore  the  oppressed.  Oareth  and  LyneUe  give,  u,  a  typicIT^unt 
of  one  of  these  chance.  /F'w"  account 

iln.   ^*  "°*^  ^^^'  *^^  "^'^  ""^^  °'  ^^^  ^*-     See  St  Matthew 

242.  Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.    The  law 

of  change  xs  umversal  and  inevitable.     If  truth  were  embodied  in  o^ 

faith  m  the  form  or  custom  rather  than  in  the  truth  behind  it. 

190  255.  Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God 
This  figure  of  the  earth  being  bound  to  heaven  by  a  golden  ^h^n  i,  ^^ 
old.  bemg  found  m  Homer  and  Plato,  and  from  them  being  cl"dT 

Ttiitiar  :;^/^^*^  -' '-  -« *^«  -^^^^  ws VLnt^^ 

in  mystiry"*^"^  ^  *°*     ''''''"''  ^'**''  '^'  ^'^  ^'^'  "«  «^™°<1«*1 


•^;  nsn^  ■:*■> 


wn^^^^-^^ofiF 
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259.  The  lri«d  yaUey  of  AvUion.    Thi.  isUnd  valley,  called  also 

tltTL"  ^"*V  *"  '"  *  '""°"  '"  ^''^  neighbourhood  of 'ilastoubur;! 
which  being  nearly  surrounded  by  river,  i,  caUed  an  island.  In  aom^ 
of  the  romances  however,  the  island  is  an  ocean,  one  of  fabuTo^^ 
character,  hke  the  .'  happy  isles  "  of  the  ancients.  This  agrees  b^t", 
with  the  unearthly  qualities  attributed  to  it  by  Arthur.  One  leu.nd 
«y8  that  Arthur  was  carried  away  and  buried  or  placed  in  I  ^v'r^ 

r  Lrpe'opr  ^^"^' ''-''  -"- ''  ^"  ^ — ^^ — ^y- 

267.  Flutins  *  wild  Carol  'ere  her  death.  The  tradition  that  the 
.wan.  ordinarily  silent,  sing,  when  its  death  is  approaching  comes  to 
««  from  the  ancients,  and  is  a  favourite  illustratfon  withli^ete 


SIR   GALAHAD. 

of  Sir  Galahad  remains  as  much  more  than  an  experiment-a  complet! 
«id  exquu.ite  poem^  Galahad  is  the  one  of  Arthur',  knights  who.  through 
^1  changes  and  chances,  preserved  ab«,lute  purity  of  «>ul  Ind  Hfo 

all  who  had  the  slightest  taint  of  evU.     He  alone  of  aU  the  knShte 

""^kT^.'^-  ^  ^^"^^  *^*"^y  **»«  ^"-  ot  the  Holy  Gr^l  SS 
youthful  knight  with  hi.  .tainle«  purity  and  unearthly  bLutrha.  ien 

r*  iri'^""**  "°**^'''*  "^'^  ^"^  »°d  artists'from  ie  Mid^" 
A^until  the  present  Tennyson's  presentation  of  the  craraft^rt 
wmarkable  and  impressive.     As  Mr.  8topford  Brooke  says,  he  ".eiU 

wor^it'""^?:  "T^"*^  °'  "''"*''^  P'^"*^'  -d  o^  the  u^rol  «^ 
world  t  opened  to  hui  virgin  knight."  The  plan  of  putting  thTwhoS 
chaijctenzation  into  the  mouth  of  the  subject  of  it  Sun^tr  'd 
vjvidne«  to  the  poem,  and  in  a  character  so  elevatei^e"  i'nohTnt 
of  the  ordmaiy  vice  of  self-praise.     It  is  interesting  to  compare  ^th 

and  o    Mr'  W^IZ  th"  ""T""  °'P""^'"«-  '"^  *»^«  B^ostou'Li  Jary" 
and  of  Mr   Watt,  m  the  picture  which  hangs  in  the  chapel  at  Eton 
Photographs  of  the  latter  have  been  multipSd  and  atweU  known 

191.  Mygoodbtade    ....    rnthisfir8t8tanzaGalahadi8simt.lv 
the  mymcible  young  knight.     Conscious  puritv  «i  ve«  force  to  h«  W 

tournament.     In  the  second  stanza  we  come  by  a  natural  transition  te  . 
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higher  not«.  Th«glM,o«.c»  kdi- ,«._  •  ... 
•  reminder  of  hi.  motire  in  figS^  '"  ^  T  ""^^  P^^  »«* 
vwed.  fli.  ct«Mie.  ».,  toe  tLt  T"^  *"  P""*^  *<>  ^^ich  he  i. 
^«ion.  of  heavenly  thing,     i„Th^?  ;' ,''*'^°«°"'   W-  vision,  „„ 

-^it^y.  renewing h'i,  vo^'in  ^h  'c'h  t^,'  t^Vl"^''  '''  ^"'«^' 
pUce.  made  with    hMd,-«Ten    „„„        1  .       ^**»*'"«  •''•7 'romidl 

•torm  ia  no  ,tonn.  wd  WMte  nC  ,-  ^°^^  ^'■*"'      ^o  him  the 

AU  thing,  .re  .piritualizTa^d'SSlTm    "  ^T'"'  ""'^^  P'««">- 
P«-t  of  the  .piritual  order.  "'°''**  *^~"8'»  "»«»».  him.elf  . 

iO^^:^:^^'  ''  ""  ""  ''•  '-^^'^-^  P-^  o'  .  chu^h. 
24.  vir8:iii,  pure,  nndirided. 

^^i^^'t^l^tfr^J't^'Zr^-  »'.  -  the  .uhject  of  many 

Acoorfing  to  theTegendn^*?orH'"  WT**"*"*''^  "'  "*«'-**°'* 
ve-sel  u,ed  by  Chri^  at'  toe  l^\l^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^*)  w«  the 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  who  caught  inft^'n,  1  ""^  T^'^  "^"y  ^7 
wonnd.  of  the  suffering  SaW  J  t.^!  -ome  drop,  of  blood  from  toe 
manifcted  miraculou.  poweT    *5  ""«fi««on.    Snb.equently  it 

nourishment  for  all  who  beheld  ifc  tT**  u*  T"''^  °'  protection  and 
of  many  wandering,  «Le  t  Britaif^Sl  ^""**''^'  ^°  *^«  -«"• 
wonder,  were  wro^fat  Uter  t^Ta  *  ,  ^T  **  «^*°°hury.  new 
•e«ch  for  it  became  the  obj^t  of  toe  e^lT  "*"  u"***  **'*'  ^°*«*  <>' 
-  were  pure  in  heart  vision,  of  it  if  **!  T"^  ^•«^*»-  To  .uch 
of  the  g«il.tory  foUowe^by ;l;-;:,^«'*t^  "*''  "  '""^  ^•"^- 
one   of  which  ha,   been  uwd  bv  w!*  *"  '"•"^  '•ri»«on., 

Parsifal.  «»n  uMd  by  Wagner   m    hi.   mu.ic-dnuna   of 

53.  Leads,  toe  lead  covering  of  roof.. 
fZ  m::^s^h,'°"  ^'^'•'  "'^"^  °'  P-"y  -ered  wito  water.     (A.  S. 

.^iu-gr^wth^^rd^rr;;^^^^^^^^  -  -^  ^«  ^^  -oo^^  Of 

81.  Hostel,  inn. 

Grange,  farm. 


T.V'3BP 


ULYSSES. 

^^^T^t  li:Zr  iLo ""  Te '"  '"'^'; ''  ^"""p-'*-  "^  ^  *»>• 

Sir  Alfred  LyairA^kr^L^lTv''''"'"*'  monologue.. "  „y. 

running  th.o„gh  the  wholl  :5  th'e  ^^t  ;v:ttrt?  ^'^'l  "'^^'' 
..mple  thought,  common  to  idl  mankind  feU  bv  th/'  "\°**r*"  ' 
which  he  gives  continu*!  tnn^iT         j         •     ^  *^*  •ncient.,  bat  to 

to  iK,«„„_th,  taag,  „,  y,,  .1™^   ™°'  *"  "»k»OWII  .Uw.^  Jl„,« 

Volo..E.to«.»^  ^°'  °'*°"'*  "  ""  ««°I>«'  »'  ■»i«i  of  th. 

poeta.  celebrated  by  Homer  and  many  later 

^ri.Xrr^o.iX'T^.- — ^—  -  - 

Aliunde,,  f„,„„„";S'^^*«er„T^""'^     "  '°"«^  «" 

more  eiiatence  without  wtion  s«n.  ~™i  towua.  t.  Th.ide.of 
lu„..t„r.lMU,eid..„f  .  .„rt^.^  *^'~-  "  '°'°'"«'>'«  "d 
of  boioj  kept  briglit  hyMlT^      ^^  "*''  "■  "•  «••*««  tol«d 

aw 
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30-32.  The  ootutruotion  is  Latin   r.fK-.  *i.       ™     . 

«•  Mt  Mariner..     A      T  "•"'"*•"■*'**«*«'• ''"cwoniou.. 

introduction  of  them  here  .how    thT^.      l.  ^  ^^"^'^-     Tennyson', 
literal  interp^Ution  in  order  rco«;11  '-»  • 

eZZ  I'r^lTZ  :;f  ''^'•'    ^-"'  -<^  —  of  the  other 

60-61    The  bath,  of  «U  the  Western  rtar.      'n,«  ».    •        ,- 
•ea  and  .ky.     The  Greek  poet,  co^.f^  Z["'   ,  .T^'  *"*"^°  ""•  «' 
sinking  into  the  .ea.     MUton  tran.lIT  Tu  '    ,  "'"  "*"  *•  •«*«»l'y 

Z^ycWo, ;  ^'"^  *"^'**«'  "»•  •  J«»  n,ore  than  on<«,  a.  in 

64.  AchiUet,  one  of  the  most  famou.  of  fch«  n      • 
of  Hector.  greaW  of  the  Trojan.  '"*°  *''''''^''  *•»«  "'y" 

olo«,  and  LpYaaU;  the  Jll^Z^'  -^H^^o.ut  force  the  fin^  «„« 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 
"A  piece  of  perfect  work,  fully  felt   unH  f«li„  a  •  u  j 
profound-and  with  what  fiie  art  Na  L  ?-         ^  ***'  ""P'*  "'^ 

So  Mr.  8topford  Brooke  charLt^'ri^.  tt^^^^^^^^  ^'\'*'  P-"-  '" 

very  little  to  hi.  comment     !?.«  «  P"®"'  *°**  *"»«  ""^  a<id 

the  death  of  tj;:^^\JjZ^^Z"^^'''-^^^^^^>tt.ye.rot 

.«Ppo«,  that  the.e'^w  mr^ggct""  1^7'  "*'  ''  "  °**'-»^  *<> 
Bounding  the  note  for  the  longer  elCrhichwJrhTiru*  ''  ''"''''' 
Bucceediug  year..     Certainlv  „„!u-  ,.  ^"  to  be  built  up  through 

the  -oodVone  „t?rn^„e^l'"«  :::^^^^^^^  thf, 

senseof  the8trangene«.of  itaUrAK  u      '  l""'""^  '"**'  »  <=""'>"• 

and  the  indiffererfir/e  \n  1  ,1^^ 

nothing  had  happened  M^LufK  ^*"f»«»P«'  8°i°«  their  way  a.  if 
bereavfd  .oul  :C:^'iZ^--^^  l^h^Lrr  '"'  *'^ 
come  back  to  him.     (See  al,o'i>refatory  NotP  "^  **'  "''^^^ 


TK^Princ       ^^^''^  '^''''^  "''''^'  ^^i^^^-" 

W-tory,.    Th.  then..  Tthlt  of  ."  1"  "k!,.'**""'"'  --"O'-- 
order  of  .„b«i„io„iu.d.„hj,,;;„"'*«"^''   "^""»"  •i^«>-t  the  old 
oollege  where  A.  and  her  diiciZ  mlv  1         '  '■'''°'*"'«  •"•'  '^""'J'ng  • 
their  ideaU.     Tb..e  i.le.1.  2^7^  '"''  'P*'*'  ''"<'/  -nd  work  out 
'••iur.  upon  the  whole  ^Z^^'^T^:^  ""'^  impracticble.  bring 
•^n  terrible  battle  and  havoc  in  h.    wl    T'  ''"'  °°*  »»«'°^  •»>•  h" 
of  defiance,  accept,  and  i^p^i  ^    u"^"*""'  «"^'"».  'o^er.  her  fl^ 
to  the  recognized  -phereXtx-not  i"'  "'  '"  """''^  *"«»  «*™ 
";.mea.ure  of  equality  which  «  eTltuZ"  *"  '"''J*''"'"''  »>"*  *<» 
^-  ^         on  M  enlightened  man  ia  willing  to  give 

The  poem  is  arti«ticaUy  beautiful     T«„« 
«qu...te  de.cription..  .„d  ^  fo!^:    T-nnyeon  ha.  kvi.hed  upon  »t 
Pbr-e..     He  ha.  enriched   "alL'^th      "         ^^^^^^^  »  '"-^^ 

«>e-ure..  vary  the  unrhym  '  et«  of  Th*'  ''^""*'  ^'*'^  *»"'^  '^^0 
•ooKs  have  been  elected  for  „  ^  u  "  P"^*'  ^  ^^^  of  thew 
interlude  between  Pa^I  "L,  .Cthn  ^'%'^"*  -«  —  «  « 
-  ^-  «-ke  «y..  ..  Write.  ii'VJ^tr"         "  '  '"^'^ 

-?;  fnttturit'rttrf  r,  ^^^  '-^  •--•^^^'-^  p^-  o^ 

tn  if  short  compass,  of  four  ^^^^^1°  '"««-«-ne„.  "  ft  sing^ 
o  romance  where  the  horns  of  PJ^nd  Wow  7^ ^'  °'  '^''^  "•^"^ 
of  msj,kind.    And  in  singing  the  i^t  ft T  T    "u'**"  «^**''  '«*'>'^ 

The    last    SOUff      TeAra      TAI       m 

poem  b«,„^  suf;  by  1  '/^heTilkil'^n  "  ""^  '^^  ^'  *^« 
-o  delicately  fosed  in  this  «i«t  it  ilT  .  °""  "''*  "»°»8»»^  «re 
marvellous  workmanship.  «  ome'^?  °"*  T  """""^  '"'^^y'^-''' 
The  arrangement  of  wo^"  Z^^°!,  '^^^^  ^"^  -nmatchable. 
^.nl.d  out.  few  people  oj^r.7  Z^'inln'  "/''^^y^-  ^^--if 
recurrent  cadence  of  the  last  lit.«  of       u  '»^hymed  lyric.     The 

noticing  seems  lacking     He«^*  In  7    l"^"^  ""''^  '^«  •ff-*   ^d 
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bring,  their  .|'l,.^vrthrho.!l;r^  "**  '~"  **••  '»<««'WorM  :  that 

64.  The  cawnent  slowlv  sta^m  .  n. 
b«»«a„  .lowly  wln*^  intT.  d.^r^-  ""^  "^"^  '»*«•  °'  '»»•  ^^ 


IN  MKMOHIAM. 

wn^tinixs/:^^::;^^^^^^       -  •««>.  but  ^  h.d  ^ 

touch,  briefly  ^y  of  thridt  &^tl^  ^^'^  ?*"•  '^'^^^ 
contained  the  poet'.  ntotoundlH  .-  "^^^'^^'on  in  which  are 
«dd«.th.  n.yrie.nCt.t"lLTt*"K'  ''*  -^•**"-  <"  ^^ 
>^^ur  Henry  Hallam.  wll!;  dilut  Cnl  Im'  Tlr  **'  '"  '"»''• 
of  thu  long  eleffv  w.  fi„  i         7/»«nn*.  1833.     In  the  many  wction. 

poem,  of  ffe,inf;hT:h  t  IZZZ^^TJ''-'  ^  ^  ^«  '^o" 
interpreter  and  a  mean,  of  ^Z  *  ^'  ^'*"'*  '■  "'•'^  »«*h  m  an 
human  We.     Again  rchllTi^L'"*' *^« '"^••^^ -<>  t'^y" 

trie,  to  read  the  .ecret.  of^ture  a^d  to  1""  ^k""*' v''  'P'"*'  **>«  P^* 
of  the  working  of  the  law^  .M  T  ™  *^'°''«'»  **"•»  •omething 

doubt  and  de.^r  he  ^a^Jt'Sr.'^t"''^"'*'-  '^~^«^ 
nn.een-to  th.  convict^TSat  th«  P  "1^'"^  '°°'*'  °'  '"**  '»  th. 
«d  will  make  good  to  li".* tj'e  final  gXfmT''"  *'*  '"'^'^  '•  ^^'' 

|di*thf!l^f„t':?The^niCl!l  "^J''  ^™»  -^***»  'ter 
impoMible  to  prove  all  S^l  Zw  .r*'  ^^^^Jwion-that  it  i. 
knowledge  fail..  ^'  ""^  **"*  '"^^  '"'"t  be  exeroi.ed  where 
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